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The GEORGE M. GREENE 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL CULTURE and 
Home for Music Students combines the advantages of 
able instruction, approved methods and a musical 
home with all of its privileges. Special inducements 
to boarding pupils. Circulars sent on application. 


George M. Greene, 425 West 22d Street, New York. 





FRANK A. DOTY, 


of Dudley Buck and A. R. Parsons, Church 


Pupil 
Is open 


Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano. 
tor engagements 
Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 


GEORG E SWE E T, 





OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS F ISCHE R POWERS, 


BARITONE, 


‘s Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., 
114: Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 Pp, m. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 
Permanent Address, 

178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 45 Bast 17th Street, B New York. 


MONSIEUR HE NRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165; Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
OICE CULTURE, (Method Garzia). 

SraciacTins—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 16 Livingston Place. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York. 


DENNISON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 Bast s7th Street, New York. 


Mr. -WHITN YEY COOMBS, 


see ae and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 
ion, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


Mae. A. PUPIN, 
Teacher of Artistic Piano Pia ing, 
JANKO KEYBOARD A SPECIALTY. 
Present address, 
Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square, New York. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CULTURE, 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East r7th Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Com 's’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

sro Lexington Ave., New York. 


N. Y. 


Srupios : 

















WM. 














FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuarwenxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York, 


LU DWIG DORER, 


Director of High School. 
Pianist for Chamber Music. 
1062 Halsey street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERMANN WETZLER, 
Graduate DR HOCH’S CONSERVATORIUM 
Frankfort-on-Main. Pupil Mme. Clara Schumann. 


Piano, Cemposition, Theory, Organ, Violin. 
Address care of Tux Musicar an C OURIER. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
“Voice Training Exercises,” “The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,”’ ** Vocal Reinforcement,” &c. 

Will return October 3 for Season of 1892-3. 
Studio, 96 East 23d Street, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 
Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” s65 Park avenue. 
OUrs: 1:30 tO 3 P. M. 


Mr. HARRY PE PPER, 


Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 
Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Instrruts, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 
B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of. ct voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 


accept the direction of a choral society. 
323 East r4th Street, New York. 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 

Voice Culture, 

East roth Street, New York. 

also to be had at the principal 





Studio at 1 
Send for pamphlet ; 
music stores. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso. 

Author of the “Violoncello School,” published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 
84a Liidzow Str. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocai Culture. 
Address care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, _ 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 
Contralto. 


Accepts engagements for concerts and opera. 
manent address, 











. Berlin, ._ Germany. 











Per- 
159 East 63d Street, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No, 147 East 18th Street. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, sth Street and 


7th Avenue, New York City. 

N. J. COREY, 
Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 


stereopticon views. 
Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
__ 123 West 3oth Street, New York. 


Mr. Mr. JAMES. SAUVAGE, 


BARITONF, 
In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accom 

8 East 17th Street, 


CLARA E. SHILTON, 

















nist. 
ew York. — 


Soprano—Oratorio and Concert. 


311 Orchard street, Chicago, III. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 








Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Deile Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Sagieg and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera. 
Studio: 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 


123 West 39th street, New York. 





For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East 14th street, New York. 


CLARKE, 
Primo Tenore. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Grand Opera. 
Henry Wolfsohn, 33: East r4th street, New York. 





PAYNE 





Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 


Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris ; Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 
Mme. Rudersdorff. A limited number of pupils ac- 
cepted, The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano and Harmony, Ensemble Playing. Instruction 
on the Jank6 Keyboard 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ror West 86th Street, New York. 


FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
176 sth Avenue, near 23d Street, New York. 














Mue. L. C APPIANI, 


Vocal i Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


Mme. FLORENCE p’ARONA, 
Lamperti’s famous pupil. 
CARL LE VINSEN, 


The celebrated Danish Baritone. 
li branches of Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 
brilliant finish; voices restored; special course for 


teachers 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 








Miss EMMA RITA, 


Harpist. 
Address care of Tue Musicat Courier. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HEY METHOD OF 
VOICE CULTURE, 
A Pupil of Professor Hey, holding highest recom- 
mendations from him as teacher of his method, wishes 
position in some advanced school; Eastern States pre 
ferred. Address L. B., Poste Restante 35, Berlin W , 
Germany. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 1126 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 





JULIUS 











Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
ADELE LE CLAIRE, 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
A limited number of wae. acce aeepees. 


ae ering Hall. 
Miss ANNA SainkHAUA 


Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson. 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 
ment of INTERNATIONAL Burgau oF Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


LESSONS IN SINGING 
74 Huntington A hes Boston. _ 


Mr. anv Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 
Scientific Vocal and Physical Culture. 
No. g East 14th St., New York. 


Miss EMMA HECKLE, 


Dramatic ieknann 
accepts engagements, 

Concert and Oratorio ; alsoa limited =~ of ils 
for Voice Culture. Professor Julius Berlin, 
Method. Permanent address, , Hall. 

Residence, 61 West 37th street, New York. 
FRAN 


CIS A. GERLACH, 

Voice Specialist. 
Director Vocal Department New York Conserva- 
torv, 112 East 18th street, New Yor! York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, | 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—Roles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.— Best traditional renderings of Reci- 

tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 


CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 
to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 








Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
JSamiliar with the language. 


Studio: 224 Firru Ave. Reception Hours: 
JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and ’Cello Virtuosos. 
Will mame Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 


A CELEBRATED CASE 


IS MADE BY THE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
81 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


1to3P.M. 














Mme. EMMA RODERICK. 


a Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tue Musica Courier, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 














Mur. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
ddress 27 Union Square, New York. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 


2 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering Fiall Building. 











Artistic Singing. 
Howard Voice Method. 

MR. JOHN HOWARD has returned to New 
York for the season. Srupio, 1328 Broapway (one 
door below 35th street, Sixth avenue side). 

Mr. Howard 1s called by Dr. Wolfenden, editor of 
** The Lancet ’"’ ( London), * the head of the physiologi- 
cal school of voice training.’’ The progress of faith- 
ful pupils is wonderful. Even a few lessons decidedly 
improve the voice and often actually transform it. 
Each separate organ is first put under the pupil’s abso- 
lute control; then the few essential efforts are com- 
bined to produce the full and resonant tone of artistic 
delivery which every healthy throat is ca oom ac- 
quiring. Hour for calling, 2:30 to 30, OF int- 
ment. ‘* Physiology of Artistic Singing,” $4. rng new 
work, ** Expression in Singing,’’ will soon be issued. 








Leading Bands. 


ILMORE’S 
22d Regiment Band. 








D. W. REEVES, Director. 
Ashland House, 4th Ave. and 24th St. 


APPA’S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band ef 
Fifty-five Musicians. 





C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 





WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
261 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 
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THE VIRGIL PRAOTIO“N! CLAVIER. 
‘«The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice.’’—JULI£ Rive KING. 


Used and recommended by the greatest artists 
and teachers. A PowER in the mastery of all 
TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 


N ew Departure . CLAvIERS RENTBD 


¥ 


AT A DISTANCE, 
with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after 
three months’ trial. First quarter’s rent applied 
on purchase. Send for circular concerning Rental 
Purchase Plan. New illustrated Catalogue sent 
free. Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 
personal use. 





=f 
THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 





26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S | LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
Musical Bureau, MANAGER 
381 East 14th street, | [NTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


NEW YORK. OF MUSIC, 
LEADING ARTISTS. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


De Yere-Campanini- 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 








Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
salon. Correspondence on both sides of the 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
isesa2. 


Flute—Mr. Otto Oesterle. 
Oboe—Mr. Arthur Trepte. 
Clarionet—Mr. Richard Kohl. 

Bassoon—Mr. Adolf Sohst. 
French Horn—Mr. Cari Pieper. 
Cornet—Mr. Carl Sohst. 
Trombone—Mr. Frederick Letsch. 
Composition—Dr. Dvorak. 


OFFICERS: | 
Mrs. Jeannetre M, Tuurser, President. | 
on. Wituiam G. Cuoate, Vice-President, 
Hon. Henry W. Cannon, 7reasurer. | 
Mr. Epmunp C. Stanton, Secretary. 
Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Director. 


FACULTY: | 


r Harmony and Counterpoint 
Director, Dr. Antonin Dvorak. Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker. 
Singing. Solfeggio. 


Mr. Johannes Werschinger. Mr. Alberto Frencelli. 
Miss Leila La Fetra. 

Chamber Music—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Orchestra—To be selected. 
Chorus—Dr. Dvorak. 
Assistant—Mr. Rubin Goldmark. 
History of Music—Mr. Henry T. Finck. 
Diction—Mr. W. V. Holt. 
/talian—Signor Pietro Cianelli. 

Stage Deportment—Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran. 
‘encing—Monsieur Régis Senac. 


Signor Romualdo Sapio. 
Mr. Christian Fritsch. Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 

Mr. Saenger. Miss Katharine W. Evans. 
Mr. Wilford Watters. 
Singing—Preparatory—Miss Annie Wilson. 
Opera Class—Mr. Victor Capoul. 
Conductor of Opera—Mr. Anton Seidl. 
Répertoire—Signor Ernesto Belli. 

Operatic Chorus—To be selected. 

Oratorio Class—Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 


Monsieur Victor Capoul. 


iano. 
Mr. Rafael (eects. sane Joao Pinney Baldwin. _ Accompanist—Signor Ernesto Belli. 
Miss Adele Margulies. Mr. Id Winkler. } Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year. 
Miss Elinor Comstock. Mr. J. G. Huneker. Entrance examinations wil! be held as follows: 
} _ Preparatory—Piano. Comfposition—January 9, from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 
Miss Mabel ge Miss Carrie Konigsberg. | Piano and Organ—Jvnuary 10, from 9 a. m. to 
Miss Adelaide Okell. Miss Grace Povey. | 12 m. and 2 to 5 p. m. 


Mrs. M. Beardsley. Mr. Albert Mildenberg. 


Organ. 
Mr.S. P. Warren. Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker. 
Harp—Mr. John Cheshire. 

Violin. 

Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 

Mr. Juan Buitrago. 

Viola— Mr. Jan Koert. 
Violoncello. | 

Mr. Victor Herbert. Mr. Emile Knell. 

Contrabass—Mr. Ludwig Manoly. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Harp,’ Cello and all Orchestral Instruments—Jan- 
uary 11, from 9 a. m, to 12 m. 

Violin—January 11, from 2% to 5 p. m. 

Orchestra—January 11, from 4 to 6 p. m. 

Voice—January 12 and 13, from 9 a. m. to 
12 m. and 2to5 p. m.; January 13, 8to 10 p. m. 

Chorus—January 13, from 8 to 10 p. m. 


For further particulars address 


EDMUND C. STANTON, Secretary, 
} 126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Madame Camilla Urso. 
Mr. Jan Koert. 





37 E. 68th STREET (Near Madison Avenue) NEW YORK. 
(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 
XAVER SCHARWENKA, - Director, 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 





Remenyi Concerts. 


CLEMENTINE De VERE, 
ITALO CAMPANINI, 
EDOUARD REMENYI. 
ROMUALDO SAPIO, Musical Director. 


> 


c and California, 


1893. 


Northern Pacifi 
JULY AND AUGUST, 


— 
For terms, dates and all particulars address 


HENRY WOLPSOHN'’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


331 KE, 14th Street, New York. 


STERWN’S 


CONSBRVATORY » MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. 








a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music. 

4. Opera School: Perfect education for the stage. 

¢. Choral classes. 

d. Lectures: History of music and composers. 

Principat Teacuers: Jenny Meyer, vocal ; Freder- 
ick Gernsheim, Arno Kleffel, composition, conducting, 
organ and chorus classes ; Bussler, theory ; Professors 
Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, v. d. Sandt, piano; 
Florian Zajic, Exner. violin; Espenhahn, 'cello. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 











GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


Atlantic. Information regarding all musical 
attractions. Correspondence solicited. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYM, X.Y. 


Messrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 


WM.A.POND & CO. 
25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
In addition to their own very popular publicati 








All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 
excellent and systematic instruction in all branches of 
music. 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and 


A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 

Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 
Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 
Fashionable and accessible location. 

Spacious and finely appointed studios. 

Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 





desirable boarding places. 
FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Fall Term begins September 19. Examinations begin September lI. 
Students can enter at any time. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


The instruction is both practical and theoretical and embraces the following branches: - Solo Singing 
(Concert and Opera), Chorus Singing ; Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments of all kinds ; 
ble, Quartet and Orchestral Playing ; Harmony, Composition, History of the A’sthetics of Music, Italian 


American fame. 








all the Sheet Music and Music Books published in 

this country, together with the celebrated Schuberth, 

ey, Peters, Litoff and all other principal 

foreign editions. _ : 

New Illustrated Catalogues of Violins, Banjos, 

Guitars, Flutes, Harps, Cornets, Strings and 
all other Musical Instruments mailed free. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Of various makes at lowest prices. Write us if you 
intend purchasing. 


Special attention given to supplying the wants of 
teachers in every department of music. Correspondence 
solicited. All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
for catalogue. Everything in the musical line. 


The Toorjee Conservatory of Music. 


H. TOURJEE, Director. 





The most thoroughly equipped Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 


TUITION THE LOWEST. 


WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
245-247 STATE STREET, Chicago, III. 
WILLIAM C. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 





Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 


October 1. 
Address Studio, 57 West 17th Street, New York. 





Established in 1867. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


education after the 
European conserva- 


Thorough musical 
methods of foremost 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 


et 
THE FEES ARE: Higher Classes, 330 marks; Middle Classes, 230 marks annually. 


Full particulars to be found in the prospectus, which can be had gratis by addressing 


J. VON BERNUTH, 


Royal Professor, Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Tharingia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


te 





OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocat Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 
$125 a year and upward (500 marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have tree admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 
Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 

Thirty-seventh year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 749 pupils. 87 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Sern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Diring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Schmole, Sherwood,Tyson-Wolff, Mus. Doc., &c.; 
for Organ, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent 
members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concert- 
master Fr. Griitzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Chamber Singer Miss Ag]. Orgeni, honorary member of the Court 
Theatre, Mrs. Otto Alvsleben, Mann, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff 
Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish, Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus and 
full list of teachers at the offices of Tua Musica Courter and through Prof. EUGEN KKANTZ, Director. 


COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINBG. 
TEE CONSERVATORY OF' MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. ; 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral inst ruments) 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 








The Voca! School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is also 
a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing ‘chamber music), ensemble singing. musical dictation, elocu- 
tion, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers, 

Summer Term commences April1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
April 1, 1893, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). he yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola 


violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing’ 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


THE NUNEZ ACADEMY oF MUSIC 


PUPILS 





WILL THE RECEPTION OF 


January 9, 1893, at 81 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The System of Instruction in all Branches of Music is 


NEW, RAPID AND TMOROUGH. 


OPEN FOR 











142 West 23d St. New York. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





GONZALO de J. NUNEZ, Director. RUSH ROBINSON, Business Manager. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








HAZELTON 





“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 
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—«—+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. ~<«—»>- 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 
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Touch and Durability. 


Without a Rival for Tone, 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 


GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 





SUMMIT DG. Ch., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO COVERS 
In Plush, Felt, Fleece, Gossamer and Rubber. 
PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 


Ret. Broadway and Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor. 





WITH THE NEW 
Sort STop. 


PRESCOTT 

















EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 


FRATI & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pheumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


2 HLL ELLE - Fer Shows, Dancing Halls, 
bd ne vee hones A ooo é Li (played by crank). 


= SALOON ORGANS 


“ “ZY AND ALL KINDS OF 
¢ 
‘ t Tikal 
Ce I 


*, ! BARREL ORGANS. 
IMs: 











Renowned all over 
the World. 


i! 
51 {| &e. 


Catalogue on Application, 


AGENTS WANTED, 
No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 





AUCUST POLLMANN, 


Ee. yn Instruments 
om 
nd 


Brass Band 

Instruments, String 

Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 

new patented Mandolin ‘Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, *ssasscse* Mew York City. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 




















THE MUSICAL GO ORIER. 








NEW! 
POLYPHONE, 
HYMNOPHONE, 


The old fashioned cylinder music 
box with a limited set of tunes is now 
a thing of the past. 

Look at the cut. 
Every disk means a new tune. 
can buy 1,000 disks and have 1,000 
tunes, or ten disks or tentunes. They 
are inexpensive and much quicker 
sold than any other style. Wake up, 


#} dealers, and increase your business | 


= this fall. More profit, more satisfac- 

# tion all round. 

7 NEW DESIGNS IN CASES. 
Send for Catalogue. 


FRED. H. SANDER, | 


Sole Importer and Manufacturer Al 











veges 
Ee 


miViOUNs save : 
Pn = Solo Bowséstr 






— 
x 
| 


F lk + nm 


BET. prere & shed : i 4, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 


SYMPHONION. 


See the pres | 
You | 


146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. | 


F RUDOLPH GEMUNDER. 


ngs Grand, Sq 


LOUIS CEHLERT, 


} 
IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 
| 
| 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS, 
MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS. 


| 204 East 18th Street, 


New York. 





Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


J BOOSEY EDITION 
Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 
Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


| ENOCH & SON, london, Eagand 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


BOOSEY & CO 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 





JAMES BATH, London, England. 
| PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


ey) WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO .PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


PIANO HARDWARHSE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHTO. 
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ESTABLISHED 1879. 


‘LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGcH GRADE 
uare and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 





HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR BROS. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, 


1885, 








PHILADELPHIA, 
1229 Chestnut Street. 
| 
8ST. PAUL, : 
114 Rest Third Street. 81 Fifth Ave., New York. 
FACTORY : Corner of 11th Ave. and West 29th St., New York. 





“Cr can be but one 


voice regarding its 





B-2/ ps eS ase 


THE Puonesic Cl pha bex 


excellent results ” 


MADAME ASHFORTH 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading. 


Address by letter MISS M. F. SMITH, 
1786 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Towers School of Vocal Music, 


H. HERRMANN, 
NEW YORK. 


ard imparting the best peuee instruction in Voice | 368 Broome 8t., NEW YORK. 
Culture and Dramatic Singing. 
Director, JOHN TOWERS, pupil of Apply for Order Sheet. 
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se “Rénisch Piano," ieee 


Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 
_ 
Founded in 1846, 
_> 
Over 20,000 in Use. 
— 

Highest Awards 
and 


Decorations from several 


Courts, 





=_ 








4 large display of these excellent Pianos will be found at the 
COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 


HERSCHEL FENTON, 


—DEALER IN— 
Banjourines, Banjorettes, 
Florentine Strings, Bows, 
Cases, &e., 

No. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 

&@ OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGH%, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REPAIRED, &c. 

















—DEALER IN— 
Old Violins, Guitars, Mando- 
lins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, 
&e., 








‘Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 
BERLIN, Potsdamerstr. 35, BERLIN. 


PHILIPP SCHARWENKA, 


DIRECTORS : $ 
DR. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. 


Finish 
yt the 


teachers 
yorhood 


Lessons in all branches of music under the guidance of experienced 
for concert and stage appearances. Good and cheap board inthe neight 
Conservatory. Prospectus free of charge. 

Prices for Elementary, Middle, Upper and Finishing Classes, 
120, 240, 320 Marks Annually. 





(London), and Kullak and Marx (Berlin). 
Catalogues mailed tree on application. 


9 E. 17th St., off Union Square, New York, 


DIMENSION STOCK 


Cut to exact sizes, kiln dried, glued and planed 
for wood workers generally. 











WHOLESALE anv RETAIL, 


HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


Agents wanted in all principal cities, 


AUFFERMANN’S ! 
STAINED VENEERS, 


211 East 42d St., New York. 








CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF —— 





Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 








S 


UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


E , _§ William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M., and 
zamIners:) albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 
Dudley Buck, President, 
Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 


Chickering Wall, 


NEW YORK. 


Harry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 

Emilio Agramonte, Oferatic Director. 

Charles B. Hawley, Musical Director. 

Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 
Circulars sent on application, Address 
H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 

19-21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSHI, 


Szumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
ad the principal vocal and instrumental celebrities. 


IPI LD Per - 


ACADEMY 
QF OPERA. 


Frank van der Stucken, Musical Director. 


W. F. Rochester, - 





Stage Director. 


A practical School of Opera and 
Dramatic Instruction. For terms 
apply at Chickering Hall on Mon- 
days and Saturdays from 11 to 1 
Note Change of Address | 0’clock. 


to larger premises: 


18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 





CABLEGRAMS, ** Liszt, London.”’ 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
$ CHICAGO. 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 





“Makes its own market 





Wherever it goes.” 





THE 


ESTEY 
ORGAN. 





ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


LONDON, ENGLAND: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
Ss. & P. ERARD. 


Western Representatives : | 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


C. F. GOEPEL & Co., 


Importers and Dealers in 


Piano Makers’ Supplies and Tools, 


137 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 








WEBER. 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Warerooms: 


Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Manufactories: 121, 123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


—BY THE— 


MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED) 


19 Union Square W., New York. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 
Ne. 671. 











EDITORS: 


MARC A. BLUMENBERG. 
JAMES G. HUNEKER. 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM., 
HARRY O BROWN 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT: 


SPENCER T. DRIGGS. R. S. MAXWELL. 
A. T. KING. FRANK M. STEVENS. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Chicago, 226 Wabash Ave., Joun E. Hatt, 
Manager. 

BOSTON OFFICE: 382 West St. 

BERLIN, GERMANY: Puicuirr Rotn, 84a Liitzow St. 

LEIPSIC, GERMANY: Gasr0per Huc, Konigstrasse 16. 

LONDON AND PARIS: Brentano's. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00 ; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


PER INCH. 
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HE Boston ‘‘ Beacon” has awakened to the fact 


| properly pronouncing the vowel O! 





that there are several things to be criticised | 


about the management of the music bureau of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


This reproof, com- | 


ing as it does from Secretary-Editor Wilson's own be- | 


loved Boston, seems doubly cruel. But in the inter- 


| 


est of justice we gulp down a sigh at his lacerated | 


feelings and bravely publish the paragraph, which 
reads thuswise : 


There is a coolness about the Bureau of Music for the Chicago fair 
which seems chilly even for this season and an audacity which is 
monumental even beside the 
the general public with concerts at no particular expense to itself, 
this lordly bureau has invited clubs and societies all over the coun- 
try to come to Chicago at stated times and give exhibitions, singly 
and unitedly, permission being given to select a part of the pro- 
grams for themselves. 
are to pay all their own expenses, although the bureau does volun- 
teer to help find lodgings at $1 a day “and upward," and will try to 
introduce to one another the members of the female clubs. Thus far 
the societies distant from Chicago have not yet recovered from the 
stupefaction into which these stunning proposals have thrown them, 
and the prospect is that the Windy City and its immediate neigh- 
bors will be able to divide the glory, the ‘‘diplomas of honor” and 
the expenses among themselves. 


Rehan statue. Desiring to entertain 


Of course, the members of these associations 


E have been occasionally reproached for harsh- 
ness in our criticisms by our British cousins. 
Read this, which appeared in the ‘‘ Musical News” of 
London, and which is about G. Bernard Shaw, the 
Ibsen champion and author of that recent dramatic 
failure, ‘‘ Widower’s House:” 
A GROTESQUE CRITICISM. 

I gather from your short report of the recent meeting of the Mu- 
sical Association that a certain Mr. G. Bernard Shaw took occasion 
to deliver himself of his opinions respecting what he was pleased to 
call “slipshod conducting under the Mendelssohn régime."’ This 
gentleman has the habit of posing as an infallible judge in matters 
musical, but the following statements made by him in the ‘“* World” 
(November 16) will convince amateurs and musicians how little he 
knows of the art: “ Half a century ago every singing master firmly 
believed that there were in the human body three glands—one in 
the head immediately behind the frontal sinus, one in the throat 
and one inthe chest, each secreting a different quality of voice.” 

It is almost an insult to your readers to point out the fact that the 
foregoing is all moonshine. Singing masters never believed any- 
thing of the xind. ‘“ Professors who could not distinguish between 
science and art jumped at the notion of discovering a scientific 
method of harmonizing which should quite supersede the barbarous 
thorough bass of Handel and Mozart.” Mr Editor, do offer a prize 


for the first guesser who shall explain what Mr. G. B.S. meant by 
“barbarous thorough bass of Handel and Mozart.” 


Again: “A 


| which Mr. Matthews takes of the musical career in America. 


| our law courts, and so we abstain from comment. 


stupendous monumeat of ingenious folly in the form of a treatise on } 


| harmony was installed at the Royal Academy of Music, where it | 


reigns, for aught I know, to this day.’’ Whata pity Mr. G. B.S., 


backhanded slap at the R. A. M.! 
“Sterndale Bennett was a convinced 


Dayite and sometimes 


spoiled passages in his music in order to make the harmony scien- | . “ : 
: : no concert at all, and it was not fashionable to go to 


Here is a deliberate slander, whether bred of ignorance or 
Bennett was a most determined and uncom- 


tific.” 
malice, who shall say? 
promising opponent of Day’s system, and I challenge proof of any 
passage in his works spoiled in order to make scientific harmony. 
| Speaking of the letter O, Mr. G. B.S. says, “ Mr. Irving being the only 
living Englishman who makes it a pure vowel.’’ What a marvellous 
being Mr. G. B.S. must be! All the English, 27,000,000 in number, 
have passed in review before him, and only one has succeeded in 
Yours, 


O’PsSHA! 


Hitting from the shoulder is not confined to this 


side of the Atlantic Ocean. 
HE London ‘‘ Musical News” recently contained 
the following letter, which contains. some food 
for reflection : 


A CORRECTION, 

MONSIEUR—Le “ Musical Standard” de Londres, en date du 12 
Novembre, a publié une notice concernant mon ancienne éléve M™. 
Eames, dans laquelle il rapporte que cette derniére, le jour ot elle 
obtint son premier engagement, me fit présent d’un chéque de 800 
livres sterling. 

Je vous serais bien obligée si vous vouliez me permettre de con- 
tredire cette surprenante nouvelle par l’intermédiaire de votre trés 
Non seulement je n’ai pas regu, mais je n’avais pas 
Recevez monsieur, etc., 

MATHILDE MARCHESI. 


estimé journal. 
a recevoir un pareil chéque. 
PARIS. 
{It is understood that the matter here alluded to may come before 
ED. “ M. N.’ 


NDER the caption of ‘‘Mr. De Koven’s Cham- 
pion” the Chicago ‘‘ Times” of December 26 
contained the following very telling article : 

A local musician, W. S. B. Matthews by name, appears for the de- 
fendant in the now somewhat celebrated case of the real musical 
composers Uv. Reginald De Koven. 

Mr. Matthews, as might be judged by his name, is a man of letters. 
He not only writes things, but, as he has a magazine of his own, he 
But in controversy he is handicapped by his 
medium. Be- 
tween the time when the editor indites his convincing words and the 
moment when the finished volume is delivered to perhaps as many 


gets them published. 
A monthly magazine is a poor field for polemics 


as 167 eager subscribers there elapse two weeks, during which mat- 
ters may occur to greatly change the form of the controversy. Thus 


the magazinist finds himself laboriously controverting an aban- 
doned argument or strenuously refuting a forgotten fact. 

He rests his case upon the au- 
thenticity of an interview with a pianist named Seeboeck, and upon 
denying the claim of the Alibi Club. of 
which Mr, DeKoven so expeditiously copied 

which the ‘* Times but it 
them set forth more conclusive proof of Mr. DeKoven’s wide mu- 


So it is with poor Mr. Matthews. 


Washington tothe song 


These are not issues 


desires to shirk, has since presenting 
sical reading and remarkably retentive memory in the shape of ex- 
Forbidden Music,” 
** Oh, 
Scarcely any 


and 
Me, 
explanation 


cerpts from the score of Gastalden’s song, *‘ 
Mr. DeKoven's known 
which was published six years 
was necessary to make clear the meaning of these few lines of 
Their virtual identity 
Mr. Matthews tells his readers 


best * composition,” Promise 
later. 
mu- 
sical notation was apparent to any who 
read them or hummed them over. 
that ‘the use of folk songs in opera when local color is desired is 
If this be 


perhaps the use of other folk’s songs when you wish to “ manufac- 


one of the established principles of manufacture.” true, 
ture ” one of your own and lack ideas may be quite in accordance 
with the ethics of the DeKoven-Matthews school of musical compo- 
sition 

It is impossible to sympathize with the sadly pessimistic view 
ai The 
moral of this is,’’ he tells his readers, “‘ that a native of the country 


| has no right to go on and achieve distinction by mere hard work 


| the cry 








and talent. And if he does succeed in doing this, the daily Nemesis 
will be after him hot blocks, and the musical Nemesises will join in 
until truth overtakes them, when they 
sweetly apologize, and join in berating the unprincipled scamps who 
originated the mistake.” 


will gracefully and 


Yet even if this distressing situation should exist 
Mr. Matthews upon his altruistic side only. If he chance to descry 
any ‘* Nemesises " seeking for anyone who has “ achieved distinction 


it need worry 


by mere hard work and talent,”’ he need have no fear that they are 
after him or his friend De Koven. 





SIR J. BARNBY ON CULTIVATING TASTE. 
sé ULTIVATE universality of taste,” was the 
thought that ran through Sir Jos. Barnby’s 
lecture on the 8th ult. at the London Institution. He 
gave some proofs that Englishmen needed this ad- 
vice. Ata certain place where he used to officiate, 
one of his superiors objected to anything by Sterndale 
Bennett, another tabooed Gounod, a third Stainer, 
a fourth Sullivan, and another said that no man with 
a monosyllabic name had ever written anything 
worth performing, and thus the choir were shut out 
from the best English cathedral composers. How 
different was theirs from Goethe's view, ‘‘ The worth 
of art appears most eminent in music * * * it 
raises and ennobles whatever it expresses.” 
The lecturer's plea was for everything that was 
good from Bach to Offenbach. He would even like to 


if | 
he did not know, did not condescend to inquire before he gave a | 


whose great ambition was to hear Patti sing, and then 
could not tell what she sang. Here a new opera was 
the sensation of a season and then was forgotten. 
There needed to be an intellectual outlet in many 


| towns; even in London on many evenings there was 





| and the like. 





see the Continental beer garden imported, seeing that | 


the rule there was to drink only one glass of beer 
during the evening, while listening to the most beau- 
tiful music from the greatest operas. The working 
man thus became an intelligent critic, quite different 
from English people he had met on the Continent, 


orchestral performances. 

He noticed when Verdi's ‘‘ Requiem 
that the Parisians followed the orchestal points so 
keenly that they rose to their feet when the climax 
was reached, but the same points were not noticed 
at the first English performance. Englishmen talked 
about their composers, but did not adequately appre- 
ciate and support them, and an instrumental solo 
There was no surer 


’ was produced 


generally led to conversation. 
mark of a cultivated mind than the capacity to see 
excellence in every variety of form. In justice to 
the lecturer's large audience, it should be said that 
they greatly enjoyed every illustration, vocal and in- 
strumental, given by rising young artists who will be 
heard of again. 





PADEREWSKI DATES. 


HE following are the dates of the Paderewski 
tournée 1892-3 to March 16, 1893, under the 
management of Mr. Chas. F. Tretbar: 
Date. Cities. Date. Cities 
January 2. -New York February 4. Toronto 
= Bi cwircceuseney . Boston : 7 Buffalo 
5 .+++ee-New Haven s Geneva 
Paxdees ....New York 10 .. Providence 
9 ..Rochester 11 Boston 
10 ..Albany Ricciuadin te 
11 Hartford 18 ...New York 
BB. cc vce nee : soston 20 . Syracuse 
14 ..New York 22 Cleveland 
i Buffalo 24% 
28 “ : 7 + ..Chicago 
19 . Philadelphia 25 
20. Brooklyn 27 Detroit 
9 sosto arc 2) . 
a - March Pass Chicago 
se Portland E ‘ 
24! “ 6 . Cleveland 
ar | rr 10) : ¥ 
getters Boston 1) New York 
31) Bic cdecsucus Baltimore 
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WAGNER LETTERS 

LETTER from Coburg to the Berlin ‘‘ Courier” 
A announces the discovery of two | from 
Richard Wagner in the archives of the Court Theatre 
in that little capital. The first, dated June 30, 1844, 
seems to be a reply to the court music director, in 
which Wagner states that he will place the score and 
text of his ‘‘Rienzi” at the disposal of the theatre 
within four weeks at latest. As his honorarium for its 
production he asks the sum of 25 louis d’or. In the 
second letter, dated July 10, 1844,.he begs respect- 
fully to repeat, evidently in 
munication from the theatre, that he had made no 
arrangement of opera for small 
theatres and thought such arrangement unnecessary. 
For theatres of the lowest c 


etters 


answer to some com- 


his ** Rienzi 
lass such works were 
had for some 
‘* Masaniello,’ 


not intended. Middle class theatres 


time been producing works like 


‘* Robert the Devil,” ‘‘ La Juive,” 
Yet these operas, written without any 


‘* The Huguenots,” 


regard to future abridgments, and destined for the 
stage of the Académie Royal de Music, which was of 
all theatres in Europe the richest in resources, had 
been given without further alteration than a reduction 
in the strength of the cast. The difficulties in the 
way of producing these works were greater than 
would be in the case of ‘‘ Rienzi,” which required only 
simple stage accessories, decorations, &c. 

‘The only difficulty,” ! lling 
of the chief roles, ‘ Rienzi’ and ‘Adriano,’ and in the 


1e continues, ‘‘is the fi 
chorus. I therefore beg the chorus master of the 
Ducal Theatre to give me accurate information as to 
the strength of the male chorus, and I will show him 
avery easy method of avoiding all difficulties.” He 
also wishes to know whether the military band of the 
theatre will be at his disposal, and how many mem- 
‘‘The 
easily, but if the theatre has no ballet I can suggest 
how the ballet can be supplemented by some male 


bers it comprises. ballet can be managed 


figurantes who can be taken from the soldiers. The 
ducal orchestra,” he adds, ‘‘is favorably known. The 
only sacrifice that I wished to be made to my 


work is the greatest possible care and diligence. The 
difficulties of my opera have been designedly exag- 
gerated, and all I can do is to reduce the unusual 
length of the work. This I have done. 
which I shall send for the use of the Ducal Theatre 
has been newly revised with this object, and I can 
still make some considerable cuts.” 

The next document in the theatre archives is a ‘‘ Re- 


The score 
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solutio Serenissimi,” which bears the approval of 
Wagner's offer by the duke. ‘‘ The duke approves 
the purchase of the opera ‘ Rienzi’ for the price of 25 
louis d'or definitive, with the provision that the com- 
poser shall undertake without further honorarium 
any alterations necessary for the production of the 
opera on the stage here.” 
yet in the following year, on November 17, 1845, 
Wagner writes a sad letter to Professor Millent, in 
will be 


” 


which after announcing that ‘‘ Tannhduser 
produced November 22, he recapitulates the details 


of his correspondence with the Coburg Theatre, and | 
| hausts all means of expression and betrays extraordi- 


his dispatch of mutual contracts to the manager. 
‘‘This took place,” he writes, ‘‘in the summer of 
1844, and since that time I have not been able to ob- 
tain the slightest information on the matters in hand. 
I must consequently conclude that my opera has, up to 
this time, seemed too difficult for production, in which 
case I can only regret that application has not been 
made to me for alterations to make it easier. At all 
events, some kind of report on the character of the 
I therefore apply to 
information in your 


contracts might have been sent. 
any 


to 


your kindness give 
power.’ 

As a matter of fact ‘‘ Rienzi” was not produced at 
till December 9, 1860, although ‘‘ Tann- 


had been given there December 25, 1854. 


Coburg 


hduser ’ 





REALISM IN A LIBRETTO. 

R. ERNEST PICK, in one of his suggestive arti- 
D cles on ‘‘ The Libretto,” in the Vienna ‘‘ Musik- 
alische Rundschau,” writes of the great revolution in 
these works. In Italy especially the modern realis- 
tic tendency has gained ground rapidly, and he con- 
tinues: ‘‘In the text as well as the music it is sought 
to conceal want of talent, shallowness of ideas and 
absence of form by coarse effects and violations of 
every law of beauty. The good and beautiful are 
banished, and the truth all the of 
everyday life is placed on the boards.” 
he say of ‘‘ Mala Vita?” 

The heroine of this latest Italian production, ‘‘ Cris- 
tina,” is the wretched inhabitant of a licensed brothel. 
Near her dwells a dyer, ‘‘ Vito Amante,” who vows be- 
fore the Cross that if he recovers from a sickness that 
has attacked him he will reclaim and save by marriage 
As he is passing the house 


hideousness 


What 


in 
would 


one of these fallen girls. 
‘* Cristina” throws hima rose, and when she comes out 
to draw some water from the fountain he addresses her. 
She tells him her piteous story of want impelling to 
shame. He isdeeply touched, and perceives that in 
her degradation she has still preserved her better 
feelings. He promises tomarry her.. She passionately 
grasps his hand, and in spite of the jeers of his 
friend, ‘‘ Annetiello,” who enters from a wine shop, re- 
solves to fulfill his vow. 

This first act takes place in front of ‘‘ Cristina’s” 
house. The second act is in the house of ‘‘Annetiello,”’ 
with whose wife, ‘‘ Amelia,” ‘‘ Vito” has had an in- 
trigue. She has heard of his determination to marry 
“Cristina,” sends for the girl and offers her money 
in abundance if only she will give up ‘‘ Vito.” The 
girl in a dialogue of great force refuses all her offers. 
Then, in a fit of savage jealousy, ‘‘ Amelia” seizes a 
knife and is about to plunge it into her rival’s heart 
when the appearance of a servant stops her and 
“Cristina” escapes. ‘‘ Vito” now comes on to break 
off his relations with ‘‘Amelia.”” She overwhelms 
him with reproaches for his faithlessness, kisses and 


embraces him, assures him of her love, till he gives | 


way and resolves to leave his vow unfulfilled, and 
continue his old intrigue. 

The third act takes place, like the first, in front of 
‘* Cristina’s” house. All the neighborhood are pre- 
paring for the great festival of Piedigrotto, All are 
in holiday attire, and as they are gaily passing, 
appears, to tell ‘‘ Vito” that the legal 
to set her free from her de- 


‘Cristina ” 
formalities necessary 
graded bonds have been completed. ‘ Vito” receives 
the intelligence coldly ; she sinks on her knees in des- 


pair; but tears and prayers do not move him, and 
with ‘‘ Amelia” on his arm, he joins the festive throng 


on its way to Piedigrotto. Doubly forlorn she sinks 
down at the foot of the crucified Redeemer with the 
cry, ‘' O, Lord, Thou hast not willedto save me ; Thy 
will be done!” The merry songs of the festive train 
are heard in the distance, and with a last exclamation 
to her betrothed, ‘‘ Shameless coward,” she turns 
helplessly to the door of the fatal house. 

She rafses her hand to the latch, and as the door 
opens she sinks down in the attitude of the Levite’s con- 
cubine, in the most powerfully told of all Hebrew 
legends, with her hands on the threshold. Her future 


This is dated July 20, 1844, | 


fate the Italian text leaves in darkness. As given at 
serlin, she faints at the door step, struggles to rise, 
totters backward and falls dead in the street, as the 
curtain falls. The German audience would not have 
tolerated the Italian realistic conclusion. The critic 
of the ‘‘Berliner Courier” says he could not but 
think of Goethe’s ‘‘God and the Bayadere,” but, 


| alas! in such cases, no divinity nowadays carries the 


lost one ‘‘In feurigen Armen, zum Himmel empor.” 


| To many the text will recall ‘‘La Dame aux Camé- 








| nary raffinement. 


lias,” stripped of its French polish. 
The music, according to the critic just quoted, ex- 


Sut it is too artificial, too labored, 
too lacking in melodic flow and real warmth. How- 
ever striking are the qualities of the music, however 
eloquent the speech of the orchestra, we everywhere 
meet with a striving for effect, an employment of re- 
sources out of proportion to the thing represented, 
and an exaggeration of the feeling, passion, wretch- 
edness, sorrow, want and despair of the characters. 
The dramatic scenes are too declamatory, and al- 
though the declamation is often highly effective, we 
miss every lyric element in the first act, while the 
melodies in the last are almost banal. ‘‘ Vito” is not 
a figure that lends itself to musical treatment, but 
with ‘‘Cristina’s” entrance the music becomes more 
eloquent and the orchestral movement as she goes to 
the fountain is excellent. Her story and her subse- 
quent joy and gratitude exhibit great virtuosity. 

The highest point of the music is the dialogue be- 
tween ‘‘ Amelia” and ‘‘ Cristina” in the second act. 
The intermezzo that follows this exciting scene re- 
veals in the composer a gift for thoroughly effective 
The duet between ‘‘ Vito” and 


instrumentation. 


‘‘ Amelia” made a great impression by its passionate 





The last act is the weakest, 
the festival crowd the music 
instead of being tragic Otto Less- 
man says, ‘‘ The music displays very remarkable 
talent which always finds the fitting expression for 
the most varied conditions the emotions. The 
second act, glowing with passion, stands highest. 
The third act falls off.” He suggests that the libretto 
could be improved by making tne heroine commit 


musical conformation. 
for after the scene of 
becomes cold. 


of 


suicide. 





THE NEW BALLET, “ LES SIRENES.” 
HE French and Austrian newspapers have been 
devoting space to and highly commending a 
new grand ballet, ‘‘Comment l’'Amour est venu sur 
la Terre,” composed by Alaricus d’Elmard ; libret- 
tist, Jean Rougeron. The libretto is said to be inter- 
esting and picturesque, and the music is striking and 
full of quaint and original melodies. D’Elmard is at 
work on a new ballet, ‘‘Les Sirénes,” in which he 
has as collaborateur Frederick J. Jennings, of Lon- 
don, whose compositions are being received with 
much favor. The librettist is Miss Charlotte Mor- 
land, the well-known actress and authoress. Miss 
Morland is known favorably as the writer of many 


successful plays, her latest production, ‘‘A Shower | 
She is a| 
busy woman also in the journalistic world, her com- | ¢¥S*i himself? 
"4 . «2 5. 0 6s EDs greatness to have had a teacher. 
positions gracing the pages of ‘‘ Belgravia, Picca- | 
| What you call his nervousness or despotism is simply the outgrowth 


of Kisses,” being among the most popular. 


dilly,” and the ‘‘ Sporting and Dramatic News.” 

The music of ‘‘ Les Sirénes” is modeled on the six- 
teenth century style, being strikingly quaint and 
melodious. 
composers, who undoubtedly will not allow them to 


pass. The following is a brief outline of the legend 


none other can claim his notice. His friends try to 
divert his attention from his ‘‘dream face,” but he 
will not be content until the owner of the face be 


found. An astrologer had predicted this at his birth, 


and also that on his twenty-fifth birthday he should | Stepanoff, Hopekirk, Wienckowska, Urasoff, Pauer (wife of con- 


cast a flower on the waters, which would bring him his 
love, but that he should gain her only to lose her again. 
The flower is the ‘‘Star of Bethlehem.” 

When the flower is cast on the waters the scene 
changes to the palace of the queen of the seanymphs 
in the ocean’s depths, amid the coral isles of the 
Southern Pacific. The queen has been told by the 
waves, as they dashed over the rocks, that a prince 
of the sea would woo her, but that she will be in 
love with a star, that of the prince, to whom she may 
be united if she so wills, and that great peril will be 
met by her before she finds him. She gives her cour- 
tiers a sleeping potion and starts on her quest, the 
“Star of Bethlehem” flower guiding her, and after 
much trial arrives at the sea king’s palace, who un- 





There are many opportunities for the 


| no living man is better able to develop real talent. 











successfully woos her. She continues her journey, 
and by the aid of the light of Medusa arrives by the 
medium of a tunnel at Venice, where she discovers 
her prince at a féte. The prince gives her one pas- 
sionate embrace, after which they are parted for- 
ever. 

The scene then changes, disclosing the nymphs of 
her palace weeping for their absent ruler. The Lon- 
don correspondent to whom we are indebted for this 
résumé has heard the music and praises it highly. 
The scene in the sea nymph’s palace is described as 
magnificent, Mr. Jennings having excelled anything 
he has heretofore done in this direction. The effects 
are marvelous, the dances being well studied and 
written, the old styles of various countries having 
been read up before hand. The last scene and tab- 
leau will be exceedingly novel, these being the com- 
bined effect of harps and organ behind the scenes, 
supported by a subdued orchestral accompaniment. 
Messrs. d’Elmard and Jennings have laid aside a 
ballet on which Jean Rougeron was assisting. ‘‘ Les 
Sirénes ” is under consideration by Sir Augustus Har- 
ris, andif the music meets ‘his approval he will pro- 
duce it at Drury Lane. 





LESCHETIZK Y 

S was promised in our last issue, we hereby give 
A Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s letter in defence of 
of her master, Leschetizky ; also another letter from 
Mr. Ernst Lent and a letter from Mr. C. W. Davis, all 
of which explain themselves. We have, however, 
been informed on good authority that Mr. Paderewski 
studied with Leschetizky about three months alto- 
gether, and is by no means regarded by Leschetizky 
as an exponent of his method. This is what Mrs. 
Zeisler has to say. 


Editors Musical Courter : 

The editorial headed *‘ Leschetizky Denounced” in your issue of 
December 7 did not come to my notice till a few days ago, upon my 
return to Chicago from a professional tour, otherwise I would have 
written to you before this. To say that I was surpris:d and pained 
by what seemed to me an unwarranted attack upon my revered 
teacher is expressing it mildly. Believing that malice is foreign to 
your editorial soul, and that your statements are based upon wrong 
information, I beg to call your attention to a number of mistakes 
that have crept into your article. 

But, first of all, let me say that Leschetizky is not only “the so- 
called teacher of Paderewski,"’ but as a matter of fact has been his 
teacher for about four years, from 1885 to 1889, although during the 
latter part of that period Paderewski several times went on concert 
tours. Ina letter from Leschetizky to me, dated December 28, 1891, 
he uses these words: 

“I hear Paderewski is having a really phenomenal success, which 
gives me great pleasure, because his talent is grand, and, moreover, 
he was the most industrious of my pupils during the four years that 
he studied with me.” 

In your issue of December 21, in a short editorial comment placed 
below communications from Messrs Tracy and Venino, in regard to 
this same subject, you say, ‘‘ We are not aware that Paderewski 
ever attributed to Leschetizky his great success as a virtuoso "’ 

I am sure that by this remark you wrong not only Leschetizky, 
but Paderewski himself. 1 am sure the latter would certainly 
correct you if your statement had come to his knowledge. Certain 
it is that in innumerable articles about Paderewski published last 
year during his triumphal tour, Paderewski was quoted as acknowl- 
edging Leschetizky as his teacher. 

To cite one instance, Fanny Morris Smith, in an article in the 
“Century” for March, 1892, says that Paderewski “ascribes to 
Leschetizky his finish, security and virtuosity.” 

Why should anyone attempt to deny this fact, least of all Pader- 
It certainly does not detract from Paderewski's 


As regards Leschetizky’s severity it certainly is not unbearable. 


of his great conscientiousness, the enthusiasm for his work and the 


| deep interest he takes in his pupils, especially the talented ones. All 
| those who deserve to be called his pupils gratefully appreciate that 


what during their time of study might have appeared to them like 
manifestations of bad temper on the part of their teacher was, in 


| fact, one of the greatest incentives to earnest and conscientious 
* 7 Hi t | work, 

of the ballet: A Venetian prince, rich and handsome, | 

is enamored of a face he has seen in a dream, and | 


Of course Leschetizky is not a sorcerer and cannot make great 
pianists out of persons who have neither talent, perseverance nor 
earnestness. But I venture to assert, and I believe the overwhelm- 
ing majority of competent and impartial judges willsupport me, that 
As a proof of 
this I mention the following pupils of Leschetizky, some of whom 


| are acknowledged as in the first rank of living pianists, and all of 


whom have attained great distinction: Mesdames Essipoff, Benoit, 


ductor Leipsic Opera), Segel, Prentner, Walzel; Messrs Paderewski, 
Slivinski, Schuett, Rée, Klimoff (professor, Conservatory, St. Peters- 
burg), Van Ark (professor conservatory, St. Petersburg), Mickwitz 
(professor conservatory, Carlsruhe), Knutsen, Denhof (professor 
conservatory, Basle)and Mollerstein. 

Those young American pianists who claim to have studied with 
him and whose touch is hard either did not stay long enough with 
him for him to correct that fault or were incurable. But there are 
to my certain knowledge a great many whoclaim to have studied 
with Leschetizky who never had five lessons from him. It isthe 
You remember how many people pre- 
favorite Liszt pupils. The 


same as in the case of Liszt. 
tended to be Liszt pupils, even 
“favorite ’’ part may have been all right. Now that Leschetizky 
is acknowledged the foremost teacher of the times, some of 
those alleged pupils have invented the term ‘ Leschetizky Method” 
and try to advertise themselves under that trade mark, but the 
truth of the matter is that Leschetizky technically has no dis- 
tinctive method, and when you talk about his ‘so-called method” 
being a humbug, the remark is unjust and without foundation. 

















Leschetizky does not teach two pupils alike, but treats each one 
according to his or her peculiar individuality. 

You say that Biilow, Rosenthal and Gruenfeld denounced Lesche- 
tizky as a charlatan. So far as Btilow is concerned I know 
nothing to the contrary, but he is known for sometimes indulging in 
rather strong language and to speak upon momentary impulses ; 
besides it seems to me inconsistent for you to quote him after the 
many attacks made upon him in your esteemed paper. As regards 
Gruenfeld and Rosenthal, they have repeatedly, and as late as last 
summer at Marienbad, expressed to me in the highest terms their 
great admiration for Leschetizky asa teacher. Rosenthal does not like 
Leschetizky for personal reasons ; Gruenfeld I know is an intimate 
friend of Leschetizky and Essipoff. Yours respectfully, 

FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

So much apparently contradictory has been said in the Leschetizky 
controversy that it seems difficult for the impartial reader to form a 
decided opinion. We want light, and THE MUSICAL COURIER has 
proved an educational and knowledge distributing centre in so many 
similar cases that after the clarifying process of arguments pro and 
can has been gone through the ultimate verdict in the matter may 
be looked upon with absolute reliance. 

Mr. Nowell deserves thanks for his valuable contribution and the 
praiseworthy enthusiasm with which he defends his teacher. I have 
no doubt that Paderewski is very generous in acknowledging all the 
good he derived from Leschetizky’s teaching. So much stranger it 
appears that the latter is reported to speak disparagingly of him. Of 
his original method of touch Paderewski was “too old to 
learn,’’ Leschetizky is very proud and jealous. “But you have got 
the method ”’ is what he said in furious reproach to a leaving pupil. 


which 


About his piano playing the most contradictory reports are afloat 
Some people praise him to the sky, others call him a disappointed 
concert player who met with complete failure in London some years 
ago. 

Artistic touch on the piano is of analogous importance to the build- 
to the 


ing of the voice bowing in string instruments, to embouchure 


in wind instruments. It will be generally conceded that touch must 
contain the elements of strength and elasticity. Two ways are pos- 
sible, viz., to acquire at first strength, and then tone it down to the 
more subtle shadings, or, to ‘* devitalize’’ the muscular system, and 
At 


great discrimination must be made between rigidity and muscular 


let power gradually develop and grow from within. any rate 
tension. 

It will, of course, be impossible to universally agree upon any 
method or detail, and every thinking teacher will formulate 
ideas and his method of procedure in a different way 
permitted to state my personal views on this point at some future 
period. Regarding the “Juggernaut method” of Leschetizky I 
contend that it is, to say the least, extremely dangerous, and that 
Any 
method that requires the unlearning of its fundamental principles is 


one 
his 


I may be 


success with it, if at all, is only possible in the rarest cases 
objectionable. 

Leschetizky has so long been considered the great artist teacher 
of the age that his characterization as a charlatan, even if given by 
the most unquestionable authorities, seems to flavor of injustice to 
the man 
to 


But in this country we are free of any prejudices and ever 
The 
merits. 


acknowledge the great and good and good, 
it 
stands alone with his method of touch 
or it will ** Schule machen.’ 

He may have discovered other great truths or heretofore unknown 


ready great 


however, if shall last, must stand on its Leschetizky 


Either it isa grievouserror, 


laws in the domain of interpretation, analysis, expression or pedal- 
ing. 
Hugo Riemann and Carl Fuchs, and on pedaling, by Hans Schmitt, 
Louis Koehler and others do not already contain the principles em- 
ployed by Leschetizky in his teaching, it would be it 


If the treaties on phrasing and expression by Mathis Lussy, 


nteresting to 
hear them stated and illustrated on examples by his pupils and 
champions. Art can only gain by genuine progress, and true merit 
will be praised in all posterity. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER has sounded a note of warning to all pros- 
The résumé of the matter is 
Those technically, thoroughly prepared and going to him fora 


pective pupils of Leschetizky 


year’s finish will be badly disappointed, since no matter how far a 
player may be advanced and under what teacher he may have stud- 
ied, his previous training is condemned and he must commence 
again at the beginning. All students are put on the same level, the 
most inexperienced players with the most finished performers, and 
even for these latter ones several years are required 

And as for the average students of susceptibility, the result must 
be disastrous. Their touches will be ruined, and no amount of after 
training will completely eliminate those elements of unyielding and 
thumping harshness that it has taken years of unremitting toil to 
acquire 
* American students are incessantly imposed and preyed upon in 
Europe ; not seldom they get completely discouraged for want even 
May THE MUSICAL COURIER be their Pharos! 

Yours very truly, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 31, 1892. ERNEST LENT. 


of advice 


BURLINGTON, Vt., December 29, 1892, 
Edito1s Musical Courier : 

The editorial in THE MUSICAL COURIER of December 7 about 
Theodor Leschetizky interested me, and having suffered indirectly 
from a pupil of his, I would like to say a few words on the matter. A 
former pupil of mine, one of considerable talent, after studying 
with me several years, went to New York, and after lessons with 
one of the best teachers there went to Europe, and finally to 
Leschetizky. Returning here I had a chance to hear him play. His 
touch to my ear seemed clear, powerful and also delicate, but at the 
same time the musical qualities seemed less perceptible than before 
he went. Through friends I have learned that he has said that all 
instruction received by him before going to Leschetizky was en- 
tirely wrong. 

This remark has been very much to my injury, as he 
my instruction for such a long time. 
in the country have a very hard time to make a living, and if these 
young people who get their foundation studies from us and then 
goto Europe for a time would ‘either give us a bit of credit for 
what we have done for them or not mention all we shall be 
most thankful. When pupils that we have faithfully tried to help 
through their years of study “turn and rend”’ us it seems a little 
bit like ingratitude. 


was under 
Now we poor music teachers 


us at 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


THE MUSIC OF GRACE CHURCH. 





CANON LAW AND CHOIR, 


A 


Church, in regard to the serious tendency of 
church music there. While it goes without saying 
that not only the degree of discontent, but the severity 
of the music is therein overdrawn and one-sided, the 
fact remains that the music now is far less elaborate 
than it was under other rectorships, and that the 
| present incumbent does exert the right of canon law 
| to control organ loft affairs by curtailing and restrict- 


sent a certain discontent as existing in Grace 
the 





ing its compositions. 

That this control and restriction, however, should 
be productive of a lack of interest on the part of the 
organist, or a lethargy on his part in relation to organ 
loft duties, is aclear libel in the minds of all who know 
Mr. S. P. Warren as one of the most competent organ- 
ists in the United States, the most tireless and faith- 
ful of man who undermined his 
health in the prosecution of duty. There is neither 
sleepiness, indifference nor antagonism in this organ 
loft. What is done is done with the best might of the 
director and his singers, and the best efforts are 
exercised to effect a compromise between severity of 


musicians, a has 


pulpit and secularity of pew. 

The reference to the ‘‘ Doric fugue” 
as being typical of Grace Church music is senseless. 
The literature of the choir is as inclusive as any in 


and ‘‘chant 


the city, and compositions of the best masters are 
; sung and played. The vocal quality of the choir is 
excellent, the finish 
the leading quartet is second to none. 


of the work done exceptional, 
The hymns 


are of the average grade, mainly intended for con- 


The service is as far from 
The only 
which i 


gregational conjunction. 
being ‘‘dry” as it is from sensationalism. 
established ‘‘ chant” is 
mon to all Episcopal churches. 

While it is true that many changes are made in the 
prograins as prepared by the director, and that the 


Ss com- 


the ‘‘ Venite,” 


arriére pensée of all selection is ‘‘If the Rector per- 


mit!” prompt obedience is rendered in case. 
Whatever the feeling of the organist may be in thus 
yielding must, through the courteous deference of 
the act, ever remain a matter of supposition. The 


relations between the gentlemen remain outwardly 


every 


harmonious. 
‘‘Yes,” says Mr. Warren, ‘‘I am perfectly satisfied 
with my choir, especially since the change of the 
organ box from chancel to gallery. Of course, the 
music here now is not as elaborate as it was in former 
years. Of course, we do not propose to give concert 
programs in church, but I should undoubtedly arrange 
that of adifferent character,were I entirely free. I do 
not confine myself tothe ‘ Doric fugue ’in instrumenta- 
tion, nor is our service confined to ‘chants.’ Our library 
I frequently cut, curtail 
with- 
out question as to his motive for the shortening.” 
‘““Yes, there must be some smoldering dissatisfac- 
tion in the congregation or it would not have found 
Neither congregation 


contains the finest music. 


yes, suppress—under suggestion of our rector, 


vent in a newspaper article. 
nor clergyman of any church ever can, ever will 
appreciate the work of the organ loft. 
1 the vestry, but it is wholly 


There is a 
committee of music it 
subject to the rector’s voice. 

‘“‘The first and third Sundays of each month we 
have an offertory containing solo or solos, resulting 
in shortened or modest Te Deum. No one but must 
regret the substituting of the recitative ‘Comfort 
ye’ for the exquisite ‘Every Valley.’ No, there is 
no present prospect of change. I, myself, strongly 
object to boy choirs. I regard the boy choir as an 
excrescence. 

‘*Do not ask me about the value of 
think, however, it must ever be to the interest of the 


canon law.’ I 


organist to make every effort to please people of 
varying tastes, that is consistent with his musical 
conscience.” 

The discussion of his work and mention of his name 
in print are extremely painful to Mr. Warren, who is 
sensitive to the degree that he is musicianly. 

Certain it is that’so long as temperaments and 
educations differ, so long must musical opinions differ 
andartists suffer. Difference of feeling about organ 
loft work exists not only in congregations but in pews. 





Now, there is no doubt but that Leschetizky is a great teacher; 
there is also no doubt that there are several teachers equally great ; 
also that young students should avoid believing that because they 
have acquireda certain method of study all other methods are 
entirely wrong. C. W. DAVIs. 


Our readers’ attention is called to the Vienna letter 


One man expresses his opinion about an anthem and 


RECENT newspaper article purports to repre- | 





of an unmusical rector to ‘‘canon law” and “‘ schedule 
time” may have aroused considerable antiphonal 
feeling as to its music in Grace Church, but there is 
no imminent danger of an earthquake. 

This is but the second case of maintenance 
‘‘canon law” by the clergyman that I have met. 
on how many choir masters does it bear? Can 
It an im- 


of 
Up- 


we 


not hear from some upon the subject? is 


portant one, 





CABLEGRAM. 
MUSICAL COURIER, } 
17 Link street, 

Berlin, Germany, January 9, 1893 


Musical Courter, New York: 

OSENTHAL’S first appearance tremendous suc- 
R cess. Schytte concerto special attraction. Com- 
poser present. 


SPECTAL 
OFFICE 


\ 


Public and press unanimous enthusi- 


FLOERSHEIM. 


asm. (Signed) 





IT WAS AN APOLOGY. 
FTER Giulia Ravogli threatened personal vio- 
lence to Melba she felt that she had been 
somewhat hasty, not to say unladylike. So at a 


charity concert given in aid of the Alexandra Hospi- 
tal at Brighton, England, November 17, Giulia ap- 
proached Melba and uttered these words in the pres- 
ence of witnesses: ‘‘Madame, Je regrette la bétise 
l'autre soir.” This it appears to us singularly like 
an apology, so her cablegram to THE Musica Cour- 
IER last week was somewhat in the nature of a back- 


down. 


T 





PADEREWSKY. 


the musical week has of 


HE principal theme of 
course been Paderewski and his beatitiful piano 


playing. That comical philosopher, the Rev. Bill 
Nye, once remarked that about three pianists in a 
century managed to extract music from a piano, and 


while this is ludicrously sweeping in its criticism, yet 
it has a grain of truth lurking in it, as has, so church- 
men inform us, every heresy. Too many pianists 
conceive the end and aim of piano playing to be not 
technic alone, but that curious relic of the past which 
they loftily denominate reading. 

To give a composition a good reading, a correct, 
a classical reading—this is the jargon of the craft, and 
it mummifies their playing as surely as do the ‘‘tra- 
Paint technic, stage technic, 


ditions” of the stage. 
piano technic, all useless derelicts of the past, are to 
be avoided by young artists who desire to preserve 
intact their individualities. Repose, symmetry, rever- 
ence are essentials of every artistic performance, but 
the three unities should not bar the doors, exclude the 
sunshine and plug the ears with the cotton of preju- 
dice. 

It is because Paderewski has conceived such a just 
estimate of tradition and preserved at the same time 
his personal artistic freedom—it is because of this, 
that he appeals to us as few other pianists do. He is 
like a soft west wind—fragrant, fresh, invigorating 
Of the Pachmann-like lassitude and Oriental lux- 
uriousness there is only so much as gives a warm 
glow to Paderewski’s playing; but it does not ener- 
vate. Of virile power, native fire and the heroic cast 
of play there is not a little, and this versatility charms 
the women and interests the men, the latter in spite 
of themselves. 
As was the case last season Paderewski has been, 
like all successful artists, the target of envious, ma- 
licious remarks, some of them, we are sorry to say, 
emanating from members of his own profession. To 
those pianists who claim that they can play as well 
as Paderewski, or better, we offer only this advice. 
Hire a hall or get your friends or backers to do it, 
dye your hair green, as the poet Baudelaire once did 
to attract attention; get an audience together and 
play as well as Paderewski does. You, too, will then 
succeed in capturing $6,000 houses. In the meantime 
bridle your tongue and give your neighbors a rest. 
Verb. sap. 





(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 
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the brother by his side calls him a fool for thinking it. 
One strong talker expressing individual view may 
stir up a fuss not at all representative of the feelings 
of the body of which he is a member. 





in this issue, 





It is more than probable that the stern adherence 
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t/ beseee 


ADEREWSKI, no longer a lemon haired 


wraith, but a strong young man, who looks as if he 


three curved meals a day (I refuse to 


because that suggests angularity, and Pad- 


enjoyed say 
‘ square,” 
angularity don’t 


erewski and 


billiards and a fine cigarette ; Paderewski, poetic as ever, 
but an athlete withal, leaped into the pianistic prize ring 
His technic is 


week and defied the world at large. 


his octaves bulbous, and his touch delicately cor- 


last 
fleshier 
pulent. Somebody printed a picture of the great pianist 
with his hair cropped, and while he did not look so inter- 
esting, yet how powerful the face seemed! I am con- 
vinced that if Paderewski and Joseph Hollman (the latter 
is Paderewski's grandfather as far as hair is concerned) 
shortened their locks their faces would gain in intellec- 
tual strength, besides Addison F. Andrews would be hap 
pier. You know he hates long hair. I found some inter- 
esting things about Paderewski in sundry journals, and 
By 


the way, I do remember getting this from ‘‘ The Critic” 


while I clip Lcannot quote, so forgive the omission. 


Paderewski 


sin America, sailed for this country on Wednesday in 


who has created as great afurore among music lovers 


in England a 


reutonic During his recent tour in England he traveled ina 


ial saloon car which was supplied with a piano, upon which he 


the 


spt 
iced as the train flew over the solid road beds. I hope, how- 


1e did not practice from notes, but rather that he impro- 
on the beautiful English land- 
It 


Teutonic 


so that his eyes could feast 


gh which the train sped is said that he wili havea 


the also Paderew- 


fro the 
Windsor Hotel in this city last winter while the great 


s Stateroom on ypos of 


onstant practicing, a gentleman m Pacific Slope was 


taying at the 


pianist was there, and as his room was not far from Paderewski’s 
he rd a good deal of the practicing One day he asked 


naturally ! 


at the office who at was “ playin’ the pianner’’ down the hall, and 


was told he said with a self satisfied wink, “I told my wife 


he 


when he 


that whoever was he wasn't no novice.’ 


Here is a fashionable bit 
End 
joints when mud pervades, but the mode is no 

West New York tailor 
utt heel side of trousers upward, with 


At the fashion 


ankle 


LONDON the East survives of turning up 


isers at 


tro 


Zz Enders, whom some 


mger folle l amor 
} the 


the 


by < ng 


that 


appropriate fall over instep, garment can be saved from mud 


Paderewski has cé¢ ht this idea, for I saw him on Piccadilly yester- 
oluntarily a march with his fingers on the side of his 
He 
James’ Hall, where is preparing for 
for New York. His hair 
ym and shining with the macassar of metropoli- 


day playing inv 


cut continuations, had alighted 


he 


and in Contine ntal 
lor 


neert bef« 


umbrelle 
from a of St 


his adieu ce re leaving was in 
picturesque confusi 
tan dewdrops 
After all said and done is he not one of the most inter- 
esting pianists you ever heard? I am quite sure he even 
gets a full, rich tone from Mr. Virgil’s ingenious clicka- 
The two Paderewski Jokes 


were so delighted at the 


phone when he practices on it. 

on his hair and on his name— 
prospect of a busy working season that they went ona 
gentle the of the concert, fell to 


quarreling about their respective potency and ‘ pull” with 


‘ jagalino”’ afternoon 
the press and got locked up by a Milesian policeman, who 
thought they were making fun of the Irish when they 
called one another “‘ Patrick F. Sky” and ‘‘Auburn Haloed.” 
As out 
them rest and rot forever 


they were not bailed by any newspaper men let 


- 


* * 


As for the Hollman-Wolff team, I think they are 
immense in their way, critical opinion to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Hollman’s technic has been found wanting 
(because his tone is noble, I suppose), and yet there was a 
very elastic bow and nimble fingers when he played Pop- 
per’s ‘‘ Butterfly” last Wednesday afternoon at Palmer's 
Theatre. He played an andante trom Molique’s concerto 
and played it very musically. 
share of the applause, playing the old standard 


Wolff, too, came in for his 
**Le- 
gende,” by Wieniawski, and an adagio from Godard’s new 
violin concerto which did not raise my hopes for the bal- 
in their 
Hollman 
lacks the hard, dry, rasping tone quality of the German 
‘cellist, and Wolff 
Wilhelmj, and he had better let the Mendelssohn concerto 


ance of the work. These two artists are Gallic 


style and from that view point must be judged. 
of course is called frivolous. is no 
alone, but he is delightful nevertheless. 

At this matinée in question the young Portugese pianist, 
José da Motta, supplied the classic element and supplied 
itadmirably. He plays with great repose, purity of tone, 
delicacy of phrasing,and a certain quaint, old-time sprightli- 
ness that in some Mendelssohn and Bach is very fetching. 
He played the seldom heard Mendelssohn E minor prelude 
and fugue, with its choral ending, and he played it ina 
I haven't heard this number in 
Da Motta, 
from his Buelow training, is a little precise, careful, but 
in the music he gave us on this occasion, even in the arti- 


most musicianly manner 
public since Essipoff played it here in 1876. 


ficial Godard gavote, it suited the music. 

Alice Mandelick, with that rich, 'cello-like organ of 
hers luscious contralto indeed—sang the ‘‘ Arabian 
Song,” by Max Vogrich, in good style, with the obli- 
of ‘“‘the enraged Manx tom cat plucking dirges 
the entrails of his relatives,” as some- 
described Hollman, 


a 


gato 
from 
body 


deceased 
Manx cats are tailless, I be- 


blend), a good game of 





lieve. Marshall P. Wilder was there and applauded Miss 
Mandelick desperately. Marshall P. is fond of pretty 
girls. Seriously, that most potent of vocal mistresses, Mrs. 
Ashforth, should be proud of the applause her young pupil 
won. I hope to hear Miss Mandelick in more serious music 
soon. 


* 


* * 


Singular, is it not, that Johannes Brahms should 
now be the bone of contention in the critical camp, as was 
Wagner a few years ago? This but proves how the scene, 
the view point, shifts. Ten years ago we had each other 
by the throats arguing rather homicidally about the merits 





and shortcomings of the music drama, as exemplified by | 


the works of Richard Wagner. Now that is all ancient 
Wagner, his methods and his music have come 
No one but a fewfeeble minded persons deny the 
Tobe 


history. 
to stay. 
power, beauty and originality of his compositions. 
sure the ‘‘ Wagner joke "’ is occasionally dragged, panting 
with inanition, from its venerable lair; but even the most 
inverate punster has sadly discovered that Rossini’s music 
is noisier than Wagner’s, and thatthe man who tunes your 
piano is no longer available as a funny comparison ‘twixt 
his professional efforts and the ‘‘ Ride of the Valkyries.” 
When I say everyone knows this I beg to qualify in the 
case of one exception, ‘‘ Nym Crinkle,” whose fulgurating 
prose will go corruscating down the corridors of time, who 
refuses to believe that Wagner’s music has really material- 


ized. He still attacks that derelict of the musical world— 





| elbows. 


the Wagnerian critic—believing he is Wagner’s incarna- | 


tion. While above towers the lofty, rugged edifice erected 
by the sardonic German, and at its base swirl all this 
flotsam and jetsam of likes and dislikes. 

But all availeth nothing. 
burning question is whether Brahms makes good music or 
whether he is endeavoring to untangle the windy woof. 
Nikisch in his last concert threw down the gauntlet by his 
superb performance of Brahms’ third symphony. So vary- 


Wagnet is here, and now the 


ing was the mental musical complexion of those who at- 
tended this concert that some came away declaring loudly 
that at last they had heard music in which the emotional 
was not paramount to the intellectual element. Then there 
were others who frantically declaimed against this sym- 
phony as being the crackling of thorns beneath the alle- 
gorical pot. These declared that Mr. Brahms had stolen 


his ideas and had not regarded them in the joyful fashion 


of some modern composers, who seek by regilding > | . . 
= some le I wh eek | y regilding the | up men who own pianos, and who keep them in repair, and who get 


| cyclus. 
| wider chasm. 


reproach to his color intoxicated generation, to whom 
music is but a narcotic, not the noblest appeal to the intel- 
lect that it is. 


* 


* a 


After writing the above it occurs to me that the 
second theme of the first movement of the A minor piano 
concerto of Hummel and an Avenue B board fence in- 
stantly loomed up before my mental vision. Aha, Mr. 
Finck, an ye would sneer at Brahms? I, too, will sneer 
a whole faceful of sneers. Hummel-Brahms, the com- 
parison likes menot; why not De Koven and Palestrina— 


| both are contrapuntal, with the accent on the ‘ punt.” 


Everything has an end, except a jelly fish, and the 


| Brahms controversy reached a climax when that dear, 


dull, stupid, prosy, respectacle, bourgeois composer of 
pot-bellied music, J. N. Hummel, wascompared to Brahms, 
the man who sang to the world the ‘‘ Schoene Magelone” 
Between Hell aud Hoboken could there not be a 
Witha snap of despair my jaw clinches for- 
ever on the subject, and when I meet Harry I will speak 
with him on four topics—Chopin, Wagner, Robert Franz 
and Paderewski. He hath, however, subtle forms of re- 
venge, for only the other day he asked me the name of the 


| old Terpander who invented the Doric-Corinthian-Lydian- 


Guttenberg mode in music, and I retorted by asking him 
if he thought Maggie Cline wouldn’t make a good Brun- 
hilda, and then we drank to each other with our eyes and 
‘* Deux Bach’s garcon s’il vous plait,” as the mu- 
sical Frenchman said. 


* 


* ca 


I got this from Bill Nye’s column in the ‘* World.” 
It is a pastel in pianos: 

Madeline looked up dreamily to the wall, trying to think of the 
piece. She then touched the keys witha technic that was like the 
heavy footfall of a wounded buffalo. 

‘*My patience,’’ she exclaimed, looking at her fingers suddenly; 
“this piano ain't been swept since Adam was a ye'rlin!"’ 

Merry laughter from the delegates of the rennet village greeted 
this sally. 

Ths piano was poor. It was not what it had once been, and it 
never was much. It had been taken out of four burning hotels within 
fifteen years by misguided people who thought that a piano ought to 
be preserved. It may be as well, perhaps, right here for me to admit 
that I believe the time is coming when pianos will be sold as one 
sells a good horse, for whatever it will bring. There are generally 


| two or three people in acentury who can get music out of a piano, as 


frame in a most gaudy manner to hide the picture borrowed | 


elsewhere. ‘‘ Brahms’ orchestral coloring,” declared 


doughty Mr. Finck, ‘‘has all the sensuous beauty of a 
painted board fence.” This excited the ire of the opposi- 
tion, and so the fight goes bravely on. 


* 


* * 


It is, of course, hardly a sensible proceeding to in- 
sist on another deriving the same pleasure and instruction 
from the music you may happen to admire. This is too 
much on the principle of ‘‘ Love me, love my dog,” which 
could in cases of this sort well be paraphrased, ‘‘ Love 
me, love my tune,” or if you don’t, unutterable menaces ! 
That all this is subversion of the canons of true criticism, 
that it utterly precludes any fairness of critical vision, 
goes without saying. Criticism is subjective or nothing, 
but that should not prevent a fair, catholic minded listener 
from endeavoring to shift his point of view and hear my 
music as I hearit. There is much that is dry in some of 
Brahms’ music. It is an acknowledged fact that his or- 
chestration is often muddy, illy balanced and wholly unin- 
teresting. Hisis not the eloquence of the brilliant man 
of the world, of the ready, extempore preacher. Nor has 
he the overwhelming emotional rush and surge which are 
characteristic of some modern masters. His voice is rather 
small and still, and the physiognomy of his music is rather 
lacking in profile. But how full blooded, how grave, how 
noble, are his musical thoughts ! 

While other composers lay waste their powers in titillat- 
ing the aural organs of their audiences, or seeking to be 
witty, clever, epigrammatic, cynical and brilliant, this 
philosophical German calmly discards all such adventi- 
tious aids as being obstructive to his mental health and 
far reaching spiritual vision. He goes on his way un- 
tempted by the glitter and pecuniary glories of the oper- 
atic, or, if you will, the music drama stage. He has with 
the plummet of his imagination measured spaces, skies 
and before which his contemporaries have 
quailed, or else derided in their self satisfied ignorance. 
Conceiving the mission of music to be lofty and not dwell- 
ing overmuch upon the externals of the art as if they were 
the means and not the end, Brahms has demonstrated 
himself to be pre-eminently the philosopher of music, a very 
Robert Browning amid composers. His lute is not always 
well sounding, but it never tinkles, is never lascivious ; and 
his dances are not for the fleet footed, but are rather 
terpsichorean diversions for the soul. He has meditated 
much upon the questions of life and death, and, while I 
am ever opposed to the ascription to music of abstract 
ideas, yet it seems to me that in Brahms’ magnificent har- 
monic convolutions I discern a palimpsest of moral ideas. 
A sober, chaste, austere composer, Johannes Brahms is a 


abysses, 





there isa man who can walk across Niagara Falls on a tightrope 
every hundred years, but there is a growing feeling among grown 


nothing in return but poor playing, perpetual practice and apologies, 
that they will some day unite and demand some other instrument. 
Some day the piano will follow the aquarium, with its sour crumbs 
on top and its gasping little goldfish dying of malnutrition at the 
bottom, and they will go hand in hand into the great starless night 
of oblivion, 

With this statement I bid adieu to good society and become a great, 
coarse outlaw ; also glad of it and defiant. 

The above remark about pianists is rather severe on 
pianists. a 


I admire the Detroit ‘‘ Free Press” greatly, but af- 
ter I read the following, which was called ‘‘ A Contribution 
to Meteorology,” my admiration became unbounded : 


A gentle zephyr, softly cooing and murmuring sweet melodies of 
the flower scented South, comes floating over the prairie, with fairy 
fans lulling the world’s weary workers into blissful forgetfulness of 
all toil and trouble, wooing them into dreams of violet banks and 
wild birdlings. of grass sweet islands in the far away ocean. As a 
harbinger of peace eternal and joy supernal it comes to the sons of 
men—this sweet south wind. Then with a faint sigh of regret it 
softly steals away, tripping like a maiden fair lightly over the moon 
bathed meadows. But presently it returns, laughingly yet caress- 
ingly, as if a boon to mankind too precious to be withdrawn. Then 
softly, gently, wailingly—it floats away. But again and again dt 
comes, steadily increasing in swiftness and energy with each return. 

This pretty, coquettish little way is kept up for sometime. At 
last, as if tired of toying with the lush grasses and the timid flow- 
rets,as if weary of crooning its lullaby, it assumes a different man- 
ner, now dashing recklessly along, its capricious mood changing to 
one more suggestive of violence than playfulness. Then it rests 
awhile. You listen. You hearit not. You think it has gone far, far 
away, never more to return. But no. It has only paused to take 
fresh breath in its lungs and to redouble its strength. Suddenly all 
ischanged. It backs down the big road 10 miles to take its ears and 
shaking its mane, it comes like a giant retreshed from its sleep. It 
seizes the wild mesquite boughs, whirling and twirling them as if 
but slender threads twisted by some mighty spinning wheel. Then 
it becomes infused with a martial spirit, as if urged on by all the 
legions of the earth. 

On and on it comes, with shrieks of anger and deafening roars 
The concert of the elements has opened. There’s a swish, swish, 
swish and a whizz and a zizz, zizz, zizz, zizeeeee, then a loud roar 
and a crash, and the sound of great ships struggling through 
mountain high waves, now piunging, now dragging anchor, then 
grating over rocks; then the creaking of hand organs, the yell of the 
hotel boys, the wail of infants, the roar of artillery, the screams of 
lunatics, the tramp of soldiery, the screech of the cowboy of fiction, 
the hoarse voices of pirates, the banging of worn out pianos, the 
shrill falsetto shrieks of women, the crashing of timbers, the whistle 
of engines, the filing of saws, the flapping of sails, the paddle 
strokes of ocean steamships, tin pans clanking, mules braying, 
fiends yelling, thunder pealing, owls hooting, sailors blaspheming, 
accordeons wheezing, hyenas'screaming, roosters crowing, trumpets 
blowing, horses neighing, brass bands playing, wolves howling, 
coyotes youalling, wildcats raging, demons groaning, lions roaring, 
and bim! bam! accelerando fortissimo, zip, zip. whizz! zip, zip, 
kerboom ; the wind shrunken houses tremble and groan, the sun 
warped shutters rattle as if played on by the fingers of 10,000 
furies, and there’s a zezz, zee, zee, zee, as if the waters of Niagara 
were tumbling down over red hot fiery furnaces, sizzing, whizzing, 
whizzing, sizzing, and then, bim! bam! boom! boom! Your brain 














is churned ; your senses reel. You know no more. And that’s how 
the gentle breezes blow in New Eden, Paradise County, Texas. 

As a study in Walt Whitmanian dynamics the above 
isa marvel. Paderewski himself could not make a better 
crescendo than this verbal tornado, 


* 
* 


* 

So Vladimir the ‘‘ Chopinzee,” and Marguerite De—, 
the frozen fairy of the keyboard, are about to divorce! 
Dear me, dear me! what a weird lot of co-respondents 


will testify against Vlad ! 


* * 
The following ‘‘ Pome” is from the crystal jabbed 
pen of George Francis *‘ Pschyo ” Train: 
CONGRATULATIONS? 
CITIZEN IMPRESSARIO 
LUDVIG M. RUBEN. 
What better proof of Grand Success 
Than Chickering’s from Pit to Dome 
Crowded with Critics who possess 
The Culture to make Artists Known 
In Cheers from Audience! (And Present !) 
In * Music’s Grand Electric Light,” 
Who ever saw (in wild accord) 

So many “ Music Chiefs " applaud 
Wolff? Hollman? (on their First Night) 
Kate Rolla! Lambert! Harris! All 

Made welkin Ring (at Ruben’s call) 
In * Our Grand Old Chickering Hall!” 
Kindest Regards to Fair-De-Vere 
Have never seen her since she Wed. 
But Voice and Force have not yet fled 
In Prima Donna's Grand Career! 
I saw that she declined to Sing 
To Billion Crowd (of Million-Aire) 
Although her Pastor (of her Choir) 
Bore Saint away on Eagle's wing 
In Ten Thousand Dollar Praver ! 





The National Conservatory of Music of 
America. 


Nos. 126 aANp 128 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New York. 


QHE Semi-Annual Entrance Examination of 
The National Conservatory of Music, Nos. 126 and 

128 East Seventeenth street, New York, will be held as 
follows : 

Composition :—January 9, 1893, from 9 a. M. to 12 M. 

Piano and Organ :—January 10, 9 a. M. to 12 a. M., and 2 
to5 Pp. M. 

Harp, ’Cello, and All Other Orchestral Instruments :— 
January 11, from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 

Violin :—January 11, 2 to 5p. . 

Orchestra :—January 11, from 4 to 6 Pp. M. 

Voice :—January 12 and 13, from 9 a. M. to 12 . 
 M.; and January 13, from 8 to 10 P. M. 

Chorus :—January 13, from 8 to 10 p. M. 

The object of the National Conservatory of Music being 


;2to5 


the advancement of music in the United States through 
the development of American talent, applications for ad- 
mission into the classes of the Conservatory are hereby in- 
vited. It is expected that positive aptitude shall be shown 
by the candidates for admission, without regard to the 
applicant’s stage of progress, and that his or her desire to 
receive the instruction imparted in the Conservatory shall 
be the outcome of aserious and well defined pnrpose. 
The successful candidates will enjoy the tuition of the best 
teachers that can be engaged, and, after graduation, will 
be afforded opportunities of making known their accom- 
plishments, thus securing engagements. The conditions 
of admission as to fees, &c. (varying according to the 
classification of the pupil), are determined by the board 
of directors. Instruction in all branches will be given 
free to students whose talent and circumstances warrant 
it. The course embraces tuition in singing, operatic and 
miscellaneous; solfeggio and theory of music, stage de- 
portment, elocution, fencing and Italian, piano, organ, 
harp, violin, viola, ’cello, flute, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, 
French horn, cornet, trombone, harmony, counterpoint 
and composition, history of music, chamber music, orches- 
tra and chorus. 


Another Free Singing Class.—J. Clark Brocoloni, of 
Brooklyn, proposes to form a singing class similar to the 
Cooper Union class of Mr. Frank Damrosch, but of wider 
scope, for the benefit of those who are unable to pay for 
individual instruction. A charge of $2 will be made for 
the course of five months, which will not more than pay 
the expenses. 

Atlanta News.—Mr. Natorp Blumenfeld intends leavy- 
ing for Europe on January 13 for the sole purpose of study- 
ing with Marsick. He will be gone for two years. Wm. 
H. Sherwood, the celebrated pianist, will appear at Messrs. 
Phillips & Crew’s Music Hall some time in March. 
Baxter Perry, the blind pianist, is announced to apppear 
on January 31. Miss Neally Stevens, the charming and ac- 
complished pianist, will play here February 31. The 
‘*Mendelssohn Quintette Club” will be at the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall on January 17, and a full house is assured. Ignace 
J. Paderewski may in all probability come this season to 
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Charton de Meur—Correction.—In our last number for 
‘*Chaston” read ‘‘Charton,” and for ‘‘de Mear” read 
‘‘de Meur” all through the paragraph. 

Burmeister Petersen.—The Baltimore pianist, Mr. Bur- 
meister Petersen gave an orchestral concert in Vienna with 
great success. 

Louis and Susana Rée.—These Viennese pianists gave 
an interesting concert at Frankfort-on-the-Main of their 
own original compositions and arrangements for two pianos. 

Reichmann.—The baritone, Reichmann, has been sing- 
ing with unusual success in Moscow. 

Franz Neruda.—The new director of Copenhagen Music 
Society gave successful performance of Rubinstein’s 
‘* Tower of Babel.” 

Graedener.—Prof. Hermann Graedener, of the Vienna 
Conservatory, has declined a call to the position of director 
of the Philharmonic concerts in Berlin. 

Scovello.—On December 2, the Cavaliero Scovello gave 
a select entertainment at his apartments, and sang a beau- 
tiful and new romance by Lord Henry Somerset. Other 
performers were a lady named Mae Douglas, a young 
tenor named Mhanes (McManus?), Mr. Lavin, a pupil of 
Vannuccini, while a Mr. Longrif and Mr. Claude Trevor 
played accompaniments. 

Masini.—The tenor Angelo Masini wishes it to be known 
that he does not teach singing, and, therefore, the tenor 
Massimi, now at St. Petersburg, is not his pupil. 

P. Taffanel.—Mr. Paul Taffanel is the seventh director 
of the orchestra at the Paris Conservatory. The first was 
Habeneck who held the baton from 1828 to 1849. He was 
succeeded by Girard, Gilmant, G. Hainl, Deldevez and 
Garcin. 

Materna.—The successor of Amalia Materna at the 
Vienna Opera House will be Mrs. Klafski, from Hamburg. 
Materna has been connected with the Vienna establish- 
ment for twenty-four years. 

Amalia Joachim.—This artist has abandoned her pro- 
jected tour in America and will pass the carnival season 
in Munich. 

Hellmesberger. — The famous Viennese capellmeister, 
Prof. J. Hellmesberger, has resigned his management of 
the Conservatory of Vienna, after ten years brilliant ser- 
vice. Cause, old age. 

Horak.—The well-known piano teacher Ed. Horak, of 
the Horak Music School, Vienna, died December 6 in his 
fifty-second years. 

Richard Burmeister.—At the third subscription concert 
at Geneva, December 3, Mr. R. Burmeister made his début 
in his grand European tour. He won a brilliant success 
as executant and composer by the performance of his 
‘*concerto in D minor.” (op. 1), and received enthusiastic 
applause. 

Stavenhagen.—Heinrich Stavenhagen played in the third 
symphony concert at Konigsberg, the C minor concerto of 
Beethoven, Chopin’s F major nocturne, and Liszt’s twelfth 
rhapsodie, betraying a certain hardness of touch, from 
which he was once quite free. 

Max Bruch.—The Regent of Bavaria has bestowed on 
Max Bruch the Maximilian Order for Science and Art. 
Emil Goetze.—At Berlin on December 10 Mr. Emil Goetze 
began his engagement at the opera house with a per- 
formance of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” He will probably receive a 
permanent engagement. 

Otto Hegner.—It is reported that Otto Hegner has com- 
posed a mass to be performed at Christmas at St. Mary’s 
Church, Pasel. 

Margarethe Eussert.—Miss M. Eussert gave a piano 
evening at Eisenach, where she achieved greater success 


| 





LL 


| his age and possesses distinct musical enowments. He 
played two of his own compositions, a gavotte and a waltz, 
bearing the opus numbers 48 and 46. 

Rosenthal.—The demand for seats for Moriz Rosenthal’s 
concerts was so great that he had to give the concert of 
January 5 in the hall of the Philharmonie instead of at the 
Singakademie. 

Stojowski.—The pianist Sigismund Stojowski gave his 
second concert at the Bechstein Hall, Berlin, December 14, 
and fully justified the opinions expressed on his previous 
performances. 

Markees.—The virtuoso violinist Carl Markees gave a 
concert at the Singakademie, Berlin, December 15, with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra under J. Joachim, and as- 
sisted by Miss Jacoba Elling, vocalist. 

Arthur Jahn.—The baritone Arthur Jahn gave a concert 
in Berlin on January 5, assisted by Miss Magdalena Voigt, 
the pianist. 

Langhans,—It is said the late Dr. W. Langhans has be- 
queathed a legacy of 100,000 marks ($25,000) to the Leipsic 
Conservatorium. 

Bruneau.—Mr. Bruneau, the composer of ‘* La Réve,” is 
the successor of Victor Wilder as musical critic of the 
Paris ‘‘ Gil Blas.” He has just completed a work for the 
Opera Comique and a symphonic poem for the Colonne 
concerts. 

Mascagni.—The composer Mascagni is prevented by the 
pressure of more important work from writing a grand 
hymn for the opening of the Palermo Exhibition. 

Rubinstein.—The tenth Gewandhaus concert in Leipsic 
on December 15 had a festive character, as it celebrated 
the artist’s first appearance at a Gewandhaus concert fifty 
He received a great ovation from the per- 
formers and the public. The actual date of his first ap- 
pearance there was October 9, 1842, when he played the 


years before. 


first movement of the C minor concerto of his teacher, Vil- 
loing. On this occasion he was represented by three scenes 
from his religious opera, ‘t Moses,” directed by himself, 
and given at the Gewandhaus for the first time. 

A Triple Alliance.—The combination of Lilian Sander- 
son, Marie Soldst-Roeger and B. Stavenhagen, formed for 
a long tour in Germany, gave a concert at the Berlin Phil- 
harmonie, December 9, to only a moderate house. 

Henriette Kriete.—The veteran opera singer, Henriette 
Kriete, born Wuest, died at Dresden, December 19. Born 
in 1814, she married Mr. Kriete in 1843, and fifty years 
ago sang the part of ‘‘Irene” at the first performance of 
** Rienzi.” 

Eugen d’Albert.—This English born offspring of French 
parents, who repudiates the land of his ancestors and the 
land which gave him his first rudiments of education, has 
from the Duke of Saxe 


gold medal 


lately received the g 
Weimar. 

Carreno.—Mrs. Teresa Carrefio played the new concerto 
of her Mr. d’Albert, at the sixth Beriin 
Philharmonic Concert. 


new husband, 

E. M. Siering.—The composer, Eduard Moritz Siering, 
died in Dresden December 4. He was born at Altmugeln, 
in Saxony, July 14, 1821, studied at Leipsic, and was one 
of the earliest members of the Tonkiinstlervereins, founded 
in Dresden in 1854. His classical works show a masterly 


command of form and fine sense of orchestral color. 


His quintets and trios are full of fresh melody. 


a 
His lieder 
are inspired interpretations of Goethe’s poems. As afriend 
of 
pathized with everthing that concerned music,and worked 
of his life. At 
funeral his song, ‘‘ Der du von Himmel bist” and his last 


Lipinsky, the violinist, and other artists, he sym- 


at his compositions to the last dé 


LV his 
four part work ‘‘ Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh” were sung 
over the bier. 

Wasie- 


will soon 


Wasielewski.--The third edition of W. J. von 
‘The Violin and Its Masters” 
appear with additions and revisions. 


lewski’s book on 


Mielke.—Mrs. Antoine Mielke has had a great success in 
in “ She 
** G6tterdim- 


her réle of ‘* Leonore,” Fidelio,” at Mannheim 


was to take the part of ‘‘ Briinhilde”’ in the 
merung” and other Wagnerian réles during the course of 
her engagement’ 

Sonzogno.—The case of Verga versus Sonzogno and 
Mascagni has been settled by the payment of 100,000 lire, 
cash, by Sonzogno to Verga, and 6,000 lire per annum till 
another 100,000 lire are reached. 
and 
It is from this 


Judic.—Miss Anne Judic is still a ‘‘ chanteuse,” 


has been singing at Ronachers, in Vienna. 





than even in Hanover. 
Leonard Borwick.—Mr. L. Borwick is continuing his 
concerts at Bechstein Hall, Berlin, and displays great | 


versatility and true musical feeling and expression. 


Auguste Hohenschild.—The contralto, Miss Auguste 
Hohenschild gave a concert at the Bechstein Hall, assisted | 
by three of her pupils. Mr. Markees was the violinist, and | 
Mr. Wolfins accompanist. | 
Koczalski.—The seven year old prodigy, Raoul Koczal- 
ski, is court pianist of the Shah of Persia. He gave his 


first concert at Leipsic, December 7, and showed himself a 





electrify Atlanta’s music lovers. 





In technical skill he is far above 


real infant phenomenon, 


| has been singing ‘‘Rosine” in the ‘‘ Barber of Seville” 


lady that the Prince of Wales derived his title of ‘‘le Prince 


judicieux,”’ while his sobriquet marked his 
artistic appreciation of Mrs. Theo 


Irma Golz.—A young colorature singer 


‘heophile’ 


Miss Irma Golz, 
with 


| great success. 


Coronaro.—An ‘‘Festa a Marina” by Gellio 


Coronaro is announced for the carnival at Venice. 


opera, 
A Picturesque Performer.—As Mr. Hollman sits draw- 
ing the bow across the strings of that matchless 'cello he 
Save for the 


looks the most picturesque of players. con- 


ventional masculine attire that even such artists as he are 
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forced to wear, he might be a portrait by Velasquez—a 
living, breathing masterpiece by that great old master. 

Mottl-Standhartner.—The marriage of Felix Mott] and 
Henriette Standhartner took place at Vienna, December 
17. The Hans Richter and Theodor 
Reichmann 


witnesses were 

Stoltz.—From a large number of competitors, Theodor 
Stoltz has been elected musical director at the Baths of 
Kreutznach 


Paderewski.—'' Paderewski is the most eccentric man 


whom I have ever handled in every respect,” said the | 


yeteran impresario, Charles T. 
the New York ** Journal.’ 
‘‘On the two days before his first concert in America we 


Tretbar, of Steinway’s, to 


were all in a perfect agony of apprehension lest some- 


thing should happen which would militate against his suc- | 


Not only the artist's reputation, but a good, big sum 
What did the pianist do but start 
stroll about 9:30 o’clock on the 
He was seen to go around Madi- 


COSS. 
of money was at stak« 


from his hotel fora 


out 
night before the concert. 


son and Union squares, walking slowly and staring up at | 


the sky most of the time. Then he had an inspiration. 

reached the door he hammered on it until the watchman 
heard him and let him in. He went into the principal ware- 
room, opened the biggest piano he could find, had the gas 


lighted and from 10 o’clock in the evening he sat there 


until 4 o’clock the next morning with the watchman as his | 


audience. He probably played his whole répertoire over 
in that time. Then he went home and slept ten hours. 


We all know how he played that first night.” 


Charles L. Siege!l.—Charles L. Siegel died in Richmond, 
Va., last Wednesday. Although he was engaged in busi- 
ness, he was a musician of accomplishments. He trained 
and directed the chorus that sang at the laying of the 
corner stone of the Yorktown monument. He was a lead- 
ing spirit in all amateur events in Richmond and was well 
known to German musical societies all over the country. 
He was bornin Bavaria fifty-four years ago, but came to 
this country when he was thirteen years old. Siegel was 
for many years proprietor of Saenger Halle. 


Scharwenka.— Xaver Scharwenka has thus far this 
season played in fourteen concerts and recitals, the com- 
Mr. Schar- 
wenka will illustrate ‘‘ Three Epochs of Romantic Piano 


Music” 


bined audiences making a total of over 26,000. 


in New York and Boston during February. 


Not a One Horse Shay.—Miss Jessie D. Shay, the tal- 
ented young pianist, pupil of Alex. Lambert, has been 
engaged for the following concerts in January: 10th, 
Metropolitan Musical Society at Music Hall ; 11th, Wolff & 
Hollman at Historical Hall, Brooklyn ; 12th, 13th, 14th at 
Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, and 18th, at the 
last matineé of Wolff & Hollman at Palmer’s Theatre. 


Montieth, 
who has been singing in England for several years past, 


Miss Zippora Montieth, an American soprano 


will arrive in New York on the Majestic in the latter part 
She has sung with great success in London, 
She 
will probably be heard in this country in concert and 


of January 
Liverpool and with all the principal choral societies. 


oratorio 


Hassler’s Jubilee.—Mr. Simon Hassler, a well-known 
Philadelphia musician, has just completed his fiftieth year 
in that city, during which time he has taken a prominent 
He is at 
present conductor of the Chestnut Street Opera House. 


vart in many of the leading musical events. 
rt y of the leading m ] nt 


Arrival of Msrteau.—Henri Marteau, the young French 
violinist, arrived Sunday on the steamship La Bourgogne, 
and is staying at the Hotel Normandie. Marteau, who is 
a pupil of the famous Leonard, and who has performed 
with success in all the European capitals, will make a tour 
of this country under the management of Major J. B. 
Pond and Rudoiph Aronson, beginning in this city under 
Anton Seidl’s conductorship. 


Death of Talazac.—Jean Alexander Talazac, a tenor of 
‘*Statue "in 
1878 and afterward created the tenor part in ‘‘ Jean de 
Nivelle ” ‘Lakmé,” of Delibes; in the ‘* Contes 
d’Hoffmann,” of Offenbach ; ‘‘ Manon,” of Massenet, and 
** Le Roi d’Ys,” of Lalo, is dead. He was a native of Bor- 
deaux and thirty-nine years of age. 


the Opéra Comique, who sang in Reyer’s 


and 


When She Will Sing.—Miss Lilian Carllsmith, the Bos- 
ton contralto, sings for the German Miannerchor in Utica, 
January 9,and in ‘‘ Judas Maccabeeus ” in Ottawa, Canada, 
January 16 and 17; Fall River, January 
Boston, January 10 and 
ton Symphony Orchestra in Boston, February 3 and 4. 


23 ; Providence, 
January 25 ; 


A Fortunate Accident.—H. C. 
interviewer that pure accident determined his career for 
him, Some dramatic entertainment was to be given by the 
old Mercantile Library Association in Boston when he was 
a young man ; and the person who was to take the réle of 
the typical Yankee was prevented by sickness from doing 
Barnabee was pressed into the service on short notice, 
but made an instantaneous success as a comedian. He was 


so. 


a choir singer for several years, but his début in a concert 





22, and with the Bos- | : J 
| Reinhold Becker, was received at Dresden with great ap- 


Barnabee tells a Boston | 





was not made until 1865, the occasion being a benefit per- 
formance, in which Annie Louise Cary participated. 

Mr. James Sauvage’s Success.—At the Crystal Jubilee 
celebration at the Peddie Memorial Church in Newark 
last week, Mr. James Sauvage, the baritone, met with 
Said ‘‘ Town Talk :” 

Mr. Sauvage, in his two selections, ‘‘ Though stricken” and “It is 
enough,” from ‘Elijah,’ has seldom sung better, and was in 


great success. 


” 


| splendid voice ; the recitative parts were delivered in broad declam- 


atory style, and his singing throughout was marked by a perfect 
system and technic. 

The Newark ‘‘ Sunday Standard” wrote of Mr. Sauvage: 

Mr. Sauvage sang as the same selection has rarely been sung any- 
where in the past. It has been sung admirably in this city before by 
artists of eminence and rare ability, but the rendition of it by Mr, 
Sauvage surpassed in form, feeling and expression anything of the 
kind ever heard before in Newark. So thoroughly did the singer 
throw his soul into his work that one listening and looking might 
easily be made to think that it was the great seer and prophet him- 
self who was melodiously declaiming. Mr. Sauvage added many 
leaves to his already luxuriant wreath of laurels by this most artis- 


| tic performance. 


Miss Bowman, a young daughter of Mr. E. M. Bowman, 
and a pupil of Mr. Sauvage, who sang on this occasion, re- 


| ceived these words of praise from ‘* Town Talk :” 
‘‘ He started rapidly toward Steinway Hall and when he 


A word of encouragement is due Miss Bowman, who sang in the 
place of Miss Winant Miss Bowman is a creditable pupil of Mr. 
Sauvage. She sang sxcellently the aria “‘ He was despised,’’ which 
is seldom well sung, except by artists. 

He Goeth Not, He Says.—In the ‘‘ Athenezum” a fort- 
night ago appeared a paragraph announcing that the 
humble individual who signs the name of ‘‘ Cherubino” 
had ‘resigned the post of music critic of the London 


’ 


| ‘ Figaro,’ which he had held for the long period of twenty- 


one years ;” and thereupon many other papers printed re- 
marks which were complimentary and, I am sure, unduly 
flattering. Compliments and ‘‘Cherubino” had so long 
parted company that my unknown friends might also have 
been writing my posthumous eulogy. 


sense is this the case. 


had resigned. 
have observed from the difference in its typography and 
the more than usual brightness which has since pervaded 
its columns, this paper three weeks ago changed hands. 
‘*Cherubino,” for reasons which had nothing whatever to 
do with music, his emoluments or his readers, then ten- 
dered his resignation ; but 1t was not accepted. An inter- 
view took place, and in the result, for my own part, I beg 
heartily to echo the hope expressed in one of numerous 
friendly letters I have received on the subject that ‘‘ the 
familiar signature will be appended to the ‘ Musical Notes’ 
for at least another one and twenty years to come.-—-Lon- 
don ‘* Figaro” 

A Tale From ‘* Town Topics.”’—I place very little cred- 
ence in the reported receipt by several influential Chicago- 
ans, shortly after the lamentable collapse of ‘‘ Jupiter” at 
Hooley’s Theatre, of telegrams in a vein about like this : 

NEW YORK, December ?, 1892. 

Congratulate me. Harry B. Smith is a clinker in his way, but in 

these days nothing in the way of a comic opera goes without ME. 
REGINALD DELANCEY DEKOVEN. 

The libretto of ‘* Jupiter ” is the first Mr. Smith has writ- 
ten to music other than Mr. DeKoven’s since the début of 
the gifted pair in the now defunct ‘‘ Begum,” and while it 
may be perfectly true that the brilliant librettist may be 
unable to produce a successful book without the aid and 
comfort of the distinguished son-in-law of ex-Senator Far- 
well, I should be very sorry to think the latter capable of 
gloating over the fact. The music of ‘‘ Jupiter,” as we all 
know, is by Julian Edwards, and while it may be vastly 
inferior to that which Mr. DeKoven could have produced, 
it at least had the merit of a certain amount of originality. 

The sudden burst of the enterprise was directly attribu- 
table, I am informed, to the tremendous salary list which 
Mr. Prior, the manager of the outfit, had shouldered. The 
patronage of the operetta while it lasted was good, and a 
two weeks’ engagement in Chicago might have pulled it 
out of the mud, despite the fact that the music was written 
neither by Mr. De Koven, by Mr. Gastaldon nor by Mr. 
Seeboeck.—‘t Town Topics.” 

Gilbert.—Miss Elena Gilbert, the well known London 
soprano and pianist, has arrived in New York and is open 
for a church eagagement. She has studied under the best 
masters, including Cime of Milan, and is a very pleasing 
soprano. Her address is 53 East Eighth street. 


’ 








| in 1874. 


| received a veritable ovation. 
| formed in Paris, London, Vienna, 
| with unquestioned success. 
| Leonard (Marteau’s teacher) permitted his young pupil to 
| perform on an old Italian violin which Leonard prized 








News from Italy.—The ‘‘ Trovatore” tells us that Im- | 
presario Mittamerstein will give English opera in New | 


| York. 


Becker’s “ Frauentob.’,—The opera “ Frauenlob,” by 


plause. The composer was called out repeatedly. The 


lyrical portions of the music are of great beauty. 


New York German Conservatory of Music 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 





L. G. PARMA, Director. 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT FROM BEGINNING TO 
HIGHEST PERFECTION, 


| of Henri Marteau. 





Henri Marteau. 

ENRI MARTEALU, the subject of our por- 

trait gallery this week, was born in Reims, France, 
His father was an amateur violinist and president 
of the Philharmonic Society, of Reims ; his mother a very 
talented pianist, pupil of Clara Schumann, hence of a 
musical family. When Marteau was but five years of age, 
Sivori once visited the family and so charmed was the boy 
that he requested his mother to permit him to become an 
artist. The next day Sivori himself selected a little violin 
which he presented to young Marteau, From that very 


| day he began to study with Herr Bunz!, a Swiss violin 


teacher, pupil of Molique, and after three years tuition 
with him, his parents took him to Paris, where he began 
his studies under the famous Leonard, who took a great 
liking to the boy. 

In April, 1884 (then ten years of age), he made his début 
before an audience of 2,500 persons in Reims, performing 
with grand orchestra Leonard’s violin concerto, No. 5, and 
Since that time he has per- 
Berlin and Dresden 
On extraordinary occasions 


highly, and upon his death Marteau became the possessor 
of this fine instrument. Gounod took a veritable interest 
in Marteau, selecting him to perform the violin obligato in 
a piece composed expressly for the Joan of Arc centenary 


| at Reims in 1885, entitled ‘‘ Vision de Jeanne D’Arc,” and 


which Gounod dedicated to Marteau. 
Massenet is now writing a concerto for Marteau, and 


| Johannes Brahms, Ambroise Thomas, Max Bruch, Hans 


Richter (under whose conductorship he has frequently per- 


| formed in London and Vienna) take the greatest interest 
| in his career. 

I am, however, | 
happy to say that neither in a physical nor a journalistic | 


In the summer of 1892 Marteau obtained the first prize at 
the Paris Conservatory amid the vociferous applause of the 


| public and delight of Ambroise Thomas, Jules Massenet, 
It was perfectly true, as the ‘‘ Atheneum” stated, that I | 
As readers of the *‘ Figaro” may doubtless | 


Theodore Dubois and other eminent musicians on the jury. 
Rudolph Aronson and Major J. B. Pond will have the 
direction of Marteau’s tour in America, beginning under 
Anton Seidl’s conductorship next Sunday night in this 
city. He will perform on that occasion the Max Bruch 
concerto in G and ‘ Vision de Jeanne d’Arc,” Charles 
Gounod (first time in America). 

Here some of this gifted young artist's press 
notices : 


by 
are 


DRESDEN. 
‘Dresdner Nachrichten,” January 30, 1891. 
night’s concert Amalie 
The latter played Bach's chiaconna so delight- 
Later in the 


The soloists of last 
Henri Marteau. 
fully that he was recalled again and again 
played a “Melodie Religieuse,”’ by 
Wienawski, at once establishing himself as an artist of the first 
rank. 


were Joachim and 
evening he 
Dubois, and a polonaise by 


“ Dresdner Zeitung,”’ January 30, 1891 
Henri Marteau is a born musician. His performance last night of 
Bach’s chiaconna was superb in every sense of the word 


“Dresdner Anzeiger,”’ February 22, 1891 
Marteau, there is no doubt, will attain the very highest position 
as a violinist. He performed Saint-Saéns’ third concerto (op. 61) 
faultlessly. The ballade and polonaise of Vieuxtemps he played so 
delightfully as regards feeling and rhythm that his success was ab- 
solute. 


“Dresdner Zeitung,’ February 25, 1891. 

We must again speak of Henri Marteau. He duplicated his re- 
cent success, playing for the first time in Dresden the * Vis_on of 
Joan of Arc,’’ composed expressly for and dedicated to Marteau by 
Gounod. It is verily a delight to listen to him. 


FRENCH. 


“ Le Gaulois.”’ Paris. 


Henri Marteau, of Reims, executed some violin solos magnifi- 


cently. eiinie 
“Le Figaro,” Paris. 

Mr. Henri Marteau was much applauded ; although very young, he 
played like a great artist. 


“ L’Evenément,” Paris. 
Henri Marteau performed Sivori’s berceuse most charmingly ; 
although very young, he cannot be classed as a little prodigy, buta 
great artist who makes his début. 


BERLIN. 


* Borsen Courier,” November 15, 1890. 
Henri Marteau played Mendelssohn’s violin concerto with a round 
beautiful tone and brilliant technic. His fingering was simply 
colossal. 


* Borsen Zeitung,’”’ November 15, 1890. 
The principal attraction last night was the wonderful performance 
His tone is soft and melodious; his technic 


seems to know of no difficulties. He performed with equal delight 


New York College of Music, 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director, 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors, 
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the Mendelssohn concerto, Paganini’s capriccio and one of Wiena- 
wski’s mazurkas. 


“ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung,’’ November 15, 1890. 


cently, and as for the Paganini capriccio, Paganini himself could not 
have surpassed Marteau’s wonderful interpretation. 





“ Allgemeine Musik Zeitung,’’ November 21, 1890. 


| 
| 
| 


| electric appliance, lofty pipes are the background of both. 


Henri Marteau, the young violin virtuoso, will undoubtedly attain | 


the very highest position among violinists. 


His rendering of Men- | 


delssohn’s concerto, Viardot’s romanza, Paganini’s capriccio and | 


Wienawski’s mazurka were simply superb. 
VIENNA. 
“Wiener Zeitung.” 

The technic of Henri Marteau is brilliant ina high degree, evi- 

denced by his delightful performance of Bruch’'s violin concerto. 
Dr. Hanslick, in ** The Neue Freie Presse.” 

Here followed Bruch’s effective violin concerto in G, wonderfully 

well played by Henri Marteau, a pupil of Leonard’s, in Paris. The 


The young violin virtuso played Mendelssohn's concerto magnifi- | 


the organ, musical spirits are sent across to them by 


In addition are the infants’ tribune on the opposite wall, 
one somewhat larger farther on for young people, and a de- 
pository for a boy angel choir out of sight, the strains from 
which stream in through open windows with celestial 
effect. 

The organ, a great four bank Odell, is all but alive, with 
all the most modern of modern effects and a rarely spiritual 
voicing—tender, full and powerful. Its handling is deli- 
cate as of a blooded racer, action light as a feather, a cir- 
cular pedal swells as by magic, the stops seem to think 
with the player. To this has been added, by the ingenuity 


| of the organist himself, a keyboard device for stop adjust- 


ment, giving a stop technic similar to that of the keyboard 


| in place of the ‘‘ grasp technic” employed in combination 
| making. 


yonng virtuoso can always rank, so far as beauty and clearness of | 
| the reply to a mercenary suggestion in this connection. 


tone, majestic delivery and brilliant technic are concerned, with the 
best living violinists. Hecan depend upon a great and undeniable 
success. ate 
“Neues Wiener Tagblatt.” 
After each movement of Max Bruch’s delightful violin concerto, 
Henri Marteau was vociferously applauded. His future as a great 
artist is assured. 


**Le Menestrel,’’ Paris, March 27, 1887, 
In the program Messrs. Jean and Eduard De Reszké, Mounet Sully, 
Delsart and Henri Marteau, the young violinist, took part—the suc- 
cess of the latter we have already chronicled. 


** Journal des Debats,’’ Paris, February 13, 1889. 
Henri Marteau, a young violinist pupil of Leonard, was the hero 
of the last concert. He was applauded, recalled, and deservedly so, 


Organ Loft Whisperings. 
Unselfish consecration to a cause is the surest road to personal 


fame. 


HE theory of the combination of religious 





and musical forces in worship has been talked to me | 
| in Princeton, president of a musical enterprise, composer, 


by scores of intelligent and well meaning representatives 
of both sides in this metropolis. To find it practiced in its 
fullest perfection I had to go to Newark, N. J., and to the 
Peddie Memorial Church there. 

This condition of things has been brought about by the 
union, in St. Louis, Mo., fifteen years ago, of two generals, 
one devoted to church and music, the other to music and 
church, each thinking more of his cause than of himself, the 
surest road to personal fame, would people but believe it ! 
Through this magnetic dual influence the First Baptist 
Church, of St. Louis, became one of the most attractive 
places of worship in that city ; the choir was second to 
none, and the musical influence was widespreading. 

Coming East together, they brought with them the in- 
dissoluble tie of tried friendship and detailed plans for 
the carrying out of ten years’ valuable experience as pastor 
and musical director. Side by side, pencil by pencil, brain 
by brain, was planned the construction of the Memorial 
building in Newark, that to-day furnishes as direct a lad- 
der to heaven as it is possible for human means to erect. 

Courage fails me before the task of expression of these 
details. 
be conveyed of the real thing, so unprepared the mind of 
the reader in its untuned mood to grasp the subtleties of 
almost majestic sincerity and thoughtfulness comprised in 
the work of the Peddie Memorial Church. So equalis the 
of effectiveness that aiter the first shock of 


So many words to be written, so small an idea to 


distribution 
delighted surprise at the sight of the interior one is in 
doubt whether he looks into a church or a concert hall. 
Not unlike the interior of the Casino is it, with its circular 
form, semi-circular seating, polished stairs and balustrades 
in sight, wide picturesque galleries, arches Roman and 
Gothic, warm tinted marble panelinys, graceful pillars, 
delicate traceries of wood and brass, colored dormer win- 
dows interspersed with georgeous ecclesiastical ones by 
Boucher and Booth, polished light woods and carvings and 
its little turrets, balconies, and choir tribunes, hanging 





about the walls, the whole bathed in shaded amber, the | 


toning of the entire building. 

There is not a chandelier in the place, the lighting being 
made tributary to artistic effect by means of slender, 
arched pipes, held in place by griffins. The St. Cecilia 
of the Sistine Madonna is the central figure of a group of 
life-sized carvings. Spreading palms and plants further 
decorate the place, folding windows open vistas of adjoin- 
ing rooms, a movable platform of seating unites ceiling 
with galleries, the furnishing is old gold and the smallest 
details of conveniences are attended to with artistic effect, 
even to the arrangement of pretty umbrella holders 
among the pews. A complete library and reading room, 
a lecture room with curtain, platform and footlights, par- 
lors and toilet rooms, make church environment. The 
basement contains a gymnasium, dining room and kitchen. 
The pastor's delightful study is in the tower. 

The unique musical placement is the most charming 
feature of this earthly-heavenly home. 


lofts proper, adjoining either end of the balcony crescent 
and suggesting opera boxes, are reached by winding stairs, 
the organist’s back is to the pulpit, the choir to his right. 
In the counterpart box opposite, the antiphonal choir face 





I have all the satistaction I 
I am so glad to have it!” is 


‘*Recognition? Profit? 
want in the musical result. 


For of such is the spirit of the musician ! 

Upon the keyboard at time of writing stands a composi- 
sition by Dudley Buck, descriptive of the rugged ocean 
coast of Maine (the writer’s home, the organist’s summer 


| home) which adds to the sobbing, lapping and lashing of 
| the waters the old ‘* Mariner's Hymn” and ‘‘ The An- 


gelus.” 

The man on the organ bench who paints this landscape 
in tone is of 240 pounds weight,with a soul of still weightier 
calibre; a personality the very double of Dr. Robert 
Collyer at thirty; large, firm hands; feet equal to the 
skilled double shuffle of pedal manipulation; great brown 
eyes, wells of kindness ; good will, brainy intelligence and 
well balanced musical feeling. His name is the highly 
prized one of Edward Morris Bowman, who—president for 
the third time of the Music Teachers’ National Association, 
for the eighth term of the American College of Musicians 
(the two highest positions in the gift of musicians), profes- 
sor of music at Vassar College and of a musical department 


teacher of musical theory, history, piano and organ, and 
and director of this important choir—would stop in a 
moment of greatest pressure to analyze a chord for a 
moneyless pupil or release a kitten from discomfort. 

A thoroughbred American of the State of Vermont, Mr. 
Bowman’s education, received at the academies of Eastern 
cities, was supplemented by training under Dr. William 
Mason and John Morgan, of New York; Franz Bendle, 
Carl Frederick Weitzman, Edward Rhode, August Haupt, 
of Berlin; Edward Batiste and Guilmant, of Paris; Dr. 
Bridge, Dr. Turpin and Sir George A. Macfarren, of Lon- 
don, and he received the degree of A. C. O. from the Lon- 
don College of Organists. He is a man of fervid emotions, 
strong intellectual perceptions and an apostle of all that is 
good and true in his art. 

The choir of the church, known as the Cecilian Choir, is 
a regularly officered organization of 100 members, between 
the ages of sixteen and forty, the latter being the limit. 
These are so arranged in sections that one division is off 
duty one Sunday in each month, save upon “ the fifth Sun- 
day,” when all the choir sing together. 
active, one associate. Into the latter, with proper creden- 
tials and qualifications, the new member enters, and 
thence is in line of promotion to the topmost rounds of 
popularity, some twenty-five members having already 
achieved that distinction in prominent choirs of the me- 
tropolis and other cities. 

The last Wednesday of each month is a ‘‘ glee night,” 
when individual talent in all directions is encouraged by 
the performance of glees, madrigals, recitals, essays, am- 
bitious theatrical affairs and charades. Even remarkable 
sleight of hand talent has been unearthed in this connec- 
tion. The program for the glee night is arranged in turn 
by the respective divisions. The choir 1s recruited from a 
choral class of 250 young people, who are weekly in- 
structed by Professor Unseld, a vocal specialist from New 
York, and choir work is supplemented by special training 
under Prof. James Sauvage, the well-known baritone of 
the Carl Rosa Company, who, in search of peace and priv- 
acy, was induced by Mr. Bowman to become a resident of 
Newark and chief soloist of his choir. A regular musical 
education is therein comprised. 


Four divisions are 


Among the “‘ pre-eminently faithful” of the choir mem- 
bers are the Misses S. Amelia Amerman, Eva Bailey, for 
two years a member ; Lydia Bausch, also two years ; Bes- 
sie Bond, a clever recitationist: Miss Lou D. Bock, who 
has strong dramatic talent; Bessie May C. Bowman, 
daughter of the organist, a sweet dark eyed girl of sixteen, 


| who is having a really beautiful contralto voice trained by 


The twin organ | 


Professor Sauvage, and at the Crystal Jubilee was com- 
petent to take the place of Miss Emily Winant, singing 
‘‘He was despised and rejected” with fine effect ; Miss 
Meta Pearl Chadsey, M. E. Chamberlin, Cora M. Coleman, 
Annie L. Corielle, Laura Haas, Addie M. Morris, Carrie 
Miller, two years; Fannie C. Pollison, Lillian Sauvage, 
May Watkins, M. Agnes Young, Mrs. H. Carter, two 
years, and Mrs. H. L. Soden, Messrs. A. H. Greener and P. 
Corwin Mabey, who each walk 6 miles to attend; Leon 
Hoffman, Ira Kellar, who has been chief librarian for four 








terms; P. G. Massey, three years a member ; Robert Orr, 
who comes regularly from Rahway, one and a half hours’ 
tide; Jas. Prior, W. Horace Sayre, the clever comedian of 
the organization ; Harry L. Soden, a draughtsman and en- 
gineer, the inventor of a most ingenious choir devise rep- 
resenting a smail four bank organ with numbered keys, as 
indicator of attendance. 

Mr. Ira Kellar is a true chorister, with a fiery, impetuous 
disposition and ringing tenor, which literally bears the 
choir on wings. Many high offers fail to tempt him to 
leave the choir. Miss Carrie Miller has a high, sweet 
soprano, well adapted to such melodies as ‘‘ Angels ever 
bright and fair.” Miss Eva Courter, Ida Cline, Lydia 
Bausch and Miss Margery Scott and the Misses Jennie and 


Nettie Bean, of Orange, are ali charming vocalists. Miss 
Lulu Potter is a promising alto. Mr. Morris L. Bailey has 
recently accepted a valuable salaried position. Mr. H. C. 


Rorick has a fine, deep basso voice ; after accepting a bet- 
ter salaried position elsewhere, this gentleman returned to 
the choir, finding more enjoyment init. He is a lawyer. 
Dr. Burns, a successful physician; Mr. Collier, Mr. E. M. 
Taylor, areall valuable singers. Miss Munden, Miss Hunt, 
a pretty brunette, Miss Gale and Miss Bond are very at- 
tractive and successful socially. 

The officers of the choir are S. S. Sargeant, W. W. Boyd 
D. D., the pastor; Dr. E, L. Burns, W. Horace Sayre, Wil- 
bur Tod Sayre, Mrs. May Collier and Mr. E. M. Taylor 
The board of directors are Messrs. S. S. Sargeant, Maj. A. 
B. Garner, Wilbur Tod Sayre, Dr. Fayette Smith, J. N. Ar- 
buckle, Wm. Kilpatrick, W. W. Boyd, D. D., Chas. P. 
Hairhouse and E. M. Bowman. 

The choir gives a fall and spring concert each year, in- 
cluding a short cantata and many valuable works. 

The library contains valuable musical matter from the 
classics and modern English, French and German schools. 
A treasured 
compositions in Westminster Abbey, indicated to Mr. Bow- 


velume is a bound collection of the favorite 


man by Dr. Bridge himself. Mr. Orr, the chief librarian, 
keeps everything in this department in apple pie order, 
every book being lettered and numbered, indicating pro- 
prietorship by the several members. 

Bad weather being found the worst rival to good inten- 
an ‘Foul Weather 
League,” has been formed within the choir with a view to 


tions, as the 


organization, known 

conquering this foe to good work. The league is social in 
nature, having for its head a ‘‘ Grand Mackintosh,” whose 
regalia of office is a fine garment of that name, and as 
chiefs under him four members who are each presented 
by the conductor with a handsome umbrella as the insignia 
of office. The 
portance in Newark history. 


‘‘nmbrella instalation” is anevent of im- 


‘‘Invincibles ” after a certain 
number of consecutive triumphs overwind and rain re- 
ceive a ‘‘ decoration,” which is highly prized. In the past 
three months, containing two consecutive rainy nights, 
fifty-four out of eighty members proved themselves 
weatherproof. 

The Rev. Dr. Boyd, the pastor of the Peddie Memorial 
Churchis a prominent Baptist leader, an eloquent preacher, 
an active worker, a genial friend broad in his views, 
abounding in good works, and full of zeal for the welfare 
of humanity. He has over a dozen agencies for good 
actively engaged under his generalship. Of a 
nature he fully appreciates the share that music must take 


in worship, and fifteen years of uninterrupted harmony 


musical 


with one musical director indicate how fully his sympathy 
is with the latter. 

In commemoration of the fifteenth anniversary of the 
happy union of forces, a ‘‘ Crystal Jubilee” was held last 
the church. In token of his friendship for Mr. 
Bowman, Michael Banner, who was present, played the 


week in 
Wieniawski ‘“‘ Legende,” and owing tothe death of her 
father, Miss Winant was absent, and Miss Bessie C. 
man took her place. 
altered and passed off without a flaw. 


30w- 
Otherwise the performance was un- 
During the concert 
it was impossible at times to remember that the work be- 


IMAGINE 


a man or woman who cannot tell 
one note from another sitting down 
and playing a Beethoven symphony 
with all its beautiful changes of 
tempo and harmony. 

It seems incredible, but that it 
can be done is an absolute fact, and 
not only can this person play a sym 
phony, but operatic selections, over- 
tures—in fact anything, from the 
most simple ballad to the most 
classical compositions. 

The AEOLIAN, with its simple 
manipulation, enables one to accom- 
plish these wonders with a week’s 
practice. It is on exhibition daily 
at our warerooms, and you are cor- 
dially invited to call and hear it 


The Aeolian Co., 


18 West 28d Street. 
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ing done was within church walls and that of a church 
choir. Its standard represents that of the average work 
of the choir. 

The Peddie Church was named for a zealous Baptist, a 
self-made man his death left the memorial as 
token of his gratitude to the denomination for the spiritual 
benefits he derived from connection with it. 

‘‘ By using the minutes, by continued and incessant 
grind, day in and day out, by never frittering time and 
’ was Mr. Bowman’s reply as to how 


who at 


never lying around ! 
he had acquired mastery of so many distinctive musical 
accomplishments, and how yet before the prime of life he 
managed to have accomplished so much, He is rewarded 
by as deep satisfaction as falls to the lot of man, excellent 
health, a fortress of friends ‘‘ money enough” (in his own 
words) a delightful home, an amiable wife, a charming 
daughter inheriting his musical instincts and a wake of 
beneficence that must follow him to the very door of the 


future FANNIE Epcar Tuomas. 





The Second Paderewski Matinee. 


NEARLY $7,000 IN THE House. 
R. PADEREWSKI played last Saturday af- 
ternoon before a tremendous andience in Music Hall. 
His program was this 
Suite in D minor G. F. Handel 
Prelude 
Fuga 
Thema con 
Finale 
Ronda 


Sonata, op 


variazioni 
A minor P Mozart 
28, D major 


Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


. . Beethoven 
Fantasia, ‘ Mendelssohn-Liszt 
Ballade 
Mazurka 
Nocturne 


Three étude 


Chopin 


Rubinstein 


Hungarian rhapsodie ; ae ; : ++. Lisat 


Barcarolle 


The Handel suite is good music despite its antiquated 
style. The variations and the finale were taken too fast, 
and the introduction of octaves in one variation gavea 
modern coloring, possibly out of place but interesting never- 
theless. 

The young Jove of the keyboard forged no thunderbolts 
in theearly part of his program. In fact, he was severely ob- 
jective that is for Paderewski, and played Mozart's A minor 
rondo with very intimate sentiment ; Beethoven’s pastorate 
sonata in D was given superbly, the idyllic character and 
ingeuous music just suiting Paderewski’s mood, and Liszt’s 
hackneyed and altogether dreadful pharaphrase, or fan- 
tasia,on themes from Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” The familar wedding march, ‘‘ The Maiden’s 
Prayer,” as a wag called it, from the impassioned fingers 
of Paderewski, was too much for the young lady contingent 
Never before had they been whirled to the alter 


A storm of applause, and the Pole with the magic 


present 
so tast 
fingers reappeared and gave the E major Schumann-Paga- 
nini study. 

In the Chopin numbers that followed Paderewski showed 
his mettle. The A flat with a tre- 
mendous crescendo at the close, and at a speed which 
It was like a landscape as seen 
The F sharp 


ballade was given 


blurred the outlines 
through the windows of an express train. 
minor mazurka was deliciously played, but an intense dis- 
appointment was the G major nocturne—‘ The Barcarolle 
Nocturne.” This was played in étude fashion, and in an 
absolutely matter of fact manner. Buta treat was in store 
when the virtuoso plunged into the great C minor study— 
in the second book. It was Rubinstein redivivus! Tre- 
mendous and exciting he stormed through to the end. 
The A flat study 
was like a ‘' flower between two abysses,” butits fragrance 


from the three supplementary études— 


was at once forgotten in the roar of the B minor octave 
étude, which was played at breakneck speed. 
middle section in B was wonderfully sung, albeit a trifle 
sophisticated. Paderewski's octave playing is one of the 
great features of his remarkable technical equipment. 

A Chopin valse in A flat, Rubinstein’s somewhat tire- 
some F minor barcarolle, Liszt’s brilliant A minor rhap- 
sody, the thirteenth, the pianist’s own popular menuet and 
the Liszt-Wagner ‘‘Spinning Song” closed the concert. 
Paderewski plays next Saturday afternoon at Music Hall. 

The receipts for the second Paderewski recital were 
$6,900, an increase of nearly $1,000 over those of the first 
recital Monday afternoon of last week. If this sort of thing 
goes on much longer he will be compelled to play in the Madi- 


son Square Garden amphitheatre. 


alternative, for public curiosity is far from satiated, and | 
| children possess. 


Paderewski differs from .Patti in this, that people go to 
hear Patti once, so that they can say they have heard her, 
whereas Paderewski’s audiences contain the same familiar 
They are a sort of an ‘‘ old guard,” who never miss 
As it stands now his managers 
and of 


faces. 
any of his appearances. 
could give a concert every afternoon be sure 


crowded houses. 


Lenox Choral Society. — Ihe Lenox Choral Society, 
Miss Maud Morgan, gave a concert at Madison Hall, Har- 
lem, Friday evening of last week. 


| 
or strange ; 





The | 





There will be no other | 








Gotham Cossip. 

HE annual church choir shake-up is near at 
hand, and already there are wars and rumors of wars, 

to speak paragorically. One important matter is positively 
settled—namely, that Charles Herbert Clarke will resign 
from the West Presbyterian Church (Dr. Paxton’s), where 
he has been a great favorite for many years, and will be 
heard after May 1 at the South Church, Dr. Terry’s. 
Heman Howard Powers, the present tenor of the latter 
church, will resign, to return to his home in Oshkosh, 
Wis. Mr. Powers, who is axprother of the famous baritone 
Francis Fischer Powers, was a successful business man in 
Wisconsin but yielding to his brother’s urgent request, 
he left the wild and woolly West and came to New York to 
cultivate his voice. He has pursued his vocal studies 
unremittingly, and has risen to be solo tenor in one of the 
very best quartets in this city, the other singers being Mrs. 
Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Clara Poole King and Francis Fischer 
Heman’s voice is smooth, oily, velvety and sym- 
He has made a host 


Powers. 
pathetic, and he uses it intelligently. 
of friends here, who are sorry that he has determined to 
Who will be the next 


settle permanently in the West. 
We want it 


tenor at Dr. Paxton’s deponent saith not. 
distinctly understood, however, that we know a few things 
about this and other prominent choirs which it will hardly 
do to print at present. When the right time comes all this 
valuable information will appear right here in this column 
without extra charge. Suffice it to say that some exceed- 
ingly important changes are upon the church choir tapis. 
After many weeks of constant trial—and, may add, 
tribulation—two of the prospective quartets at the new 
Collegiate Dutch Reformed Church, at West End avenue 
and Seventy-seventh street, have actually been engaged. 
These are Miss Julia O'Connell, contralto, and Douglas 
The selections are good, though it took 
The delay was not the 


Lane, basso. 
forever and a day to make them. 
fault of the organist and choirmaster, Sumner Salter, who, 
had the matter been left to his judgment, would long since 
have chosen four good singers, and would by this time 
have had them in the best of trim. No; the blame for this 
totally unnecessary procrastination (this long word means: 
Never put off till to-morrow what you can do the day 
after to-morrow) rests upon the vacillating and incompe- 
tent music committee, and particularly upon one member 
thereof, who knows much more about neckties, hosiery 
and haberdashery than he does about music generally and 
Well, this is nothing new 
Poor 


the human voice specifically. 
most music committees are of like order. 
Sumner! I] ennuie 4 qui attend! 

The customary quiet of the Church of the Messiah on 
Park avenue was disturbed last evening by some excellent 
music and other attractions. Among the participants 
were Miss Florence Boese, soprano; Miss Alice Mandelick, 
Miss Delane, banjoist ; Frank Lincoln, humor- 
Bonum est—for a 


contralto ; 
ist, and A. F. Camacho, ventriloquist. 
church to wake up once in a while. 

This is about as straight as our esteemed contempora- 
ries, the daily newspapers, get things: ‘‘ Mrs. E. S. Far- 
rington, soprano; Miss Annie P. Ryan, alto; H. E. Distel- 
hurst, tenor; E. F. Bushnell, bass, and P. A. Schrieber, 
director, all of Dr. Hall’s church, sang two hymns.” This 
is a portion of a notice of Mrs. Moses Taylor’s funeral. 
The Mr. Schrieber referred to was Mr. Schnecker, organ- 
ist of Dr. Paxton’s church; while, as a matter of fact, not 
one of the singers hails from Dr. Hall’s church. Alas and 
alack ! 

Speaking of Mrs. Taylor’s funeral, which took place last 
Wednesday morning, Mr. Bushnell left that occasion on a 
dead run to catch the noon train West, for Theodore 
Thomas wired him to hasten to Cincinnati to sing ‘‘ The 
Messiah,” in place of Myron W. Whitney, who was sick. 
Eric arrived there in time, sang the work Friday night, 
took the Porkopolitans by storm, and reached Dr. Paxton’s 
church in time for service on Sunday morning. 

A few days ago the three sweet daughters of Mrs. Sarah 
Baron Anderson, the eminent contralto, called upon Mrs. 
E. C. Benedict to thank her in person for certain presents 
which Santa Claus had brought them on Christmas. In 
spite of the fact that Mrs. Anderson is still a youag wo- 
man, two of the daughters are fifteen and seventeen years 
of age respectively, full grown and beautiful to look upon. 
The other daughter is little Jennie, ten years old and as 
bright as a new Columbian half dollar. Now it happened 
that Mrs. Grover Cleveland was at Mrs. Benedict’s at the 
time and the children sang for her trios, duets and solos till 
both ladies were completely fascinated and could not dis- 
guise their admiration of such wonderful talent as these 
But when little Jennie sang a solo with 
all the feeling and artistic merit of a mature and thor- 
oughly trained soprano there was a suspicion of saline 
moisture in the ladies’ eyes, and she who is soon to be 
once more the first lady in the land remarked that she had 
never heard such singing from a child before, which 
seemed to little Jennie a compliment worth having. 

Last Friday was Xaver Scharwenka’s birthday, when 
he reached the age of forty-three. William Wallace Gil- 
christ, the widely known and esteemed Philadelphia mu- 
sician, was born in Jersey City on January 8, 1846, conse- 





quently he celebrated last Sunday. So did our genial 
friend Albert D. Hubbard, editor of ‘‘At Home and 
Abroad,” who was born on the same day, but in the year 
1859. Last Monday was memorable as being the anni- 
versary of the natal day of John Knowles Paine, 1839 
and of our own orchestral leader, Ernest Neyer, 1847 
Wulf Fries, Boston's famous ‘cellist, was born sixty-eight 
years ago yesterday. Franz Rummel was born in Lon- 
don on January 11, 1853, just forty years ago to-day. So 
much for the sake of record. 

They do good music at St. James’ Church, and do it 
well. At evening last Sunday a large slice of Hindel’s 
‘* Messiah” was creditably rendered. The star singer is 
the tenor soloist, Frank H. Potter, while Alfred Stubbs 
Baker is organist and choirmaster. On the evening of the 
second Sunday in February Sir Michael Costa’s oratorio 
‘* Eli” will be sung. 

Charles J. Coleman, located for twenty years in Cincin- 
nati, has recently settled in New York. He is a voice cul- 
turist and has made a national reputation, because he is 
His specialty lies in putting light operas on 
the stage. Mr. Coleman’s studio is at 25 West Forty- 
second street. He is a fine musician, a thorough master of 
his profession, good natured and agreeable. 

Will C. Macfarlane, organist of All Souls’ Church—Dr. 
Heber Newton’s—announces six free organ recitals, his 
third series, on Monday afternoons ; in fact the first re- 
cital was given last Monday, when Perry Averill, baritone, 
assisted. The singers at the other recitals will be, in their 
order, Mrs. Charles Herbert Clarke, Miss Ida W. Hubbell, 
Richie Ling, James Ricketson and Mrs. Adele Laeis Bald- 
The organ selections on al] the programs are well 


not a fraud. 


win. 
chosen. 

What, more free organ recitals? Yea, verily ; and this 
sort of thing, if continued, will take bread and butter out 
of our organists’ mouths. Surely an organist is jnst as 
deserving of financial reward as asinger ora fiddler. And 
now comes Dr. Henry Hanchett again, announcing a 
second series of semi-monthly free recitals on Monday 
mornings. He will be assisted, in the following order, by 
Miss Alice Mandelick, Thomas Evans Greene, Mrs, Anna 
Burch, Robert Melvin Davenport, Mrs. Sarah Baron An- 
derson, H. B. Phinny and Mrs. Hanchett. 

The members of the new Vaudeville Club must thrive on 
lack of sleep, or else they think it smart to keep late hours. 
Their first entertainment occurred last night. It began at 
10:30 and finished at 1 a.m. How much longer the boys 
sat around and enjoyed themselves I cannot say, as THE 
Musica Courter had to go to press. 

The writer of the account of the first performance of 
‘“*The Knickerbockers” in Boston last Thursday night, 
which appeared in one of our daily papers the following 
morning, was undoubtedly the horse reporter of some 
Boston sheet. for he said that the new opera was intended 
to be ‘‘a sort of running mate for ‘ Robin Hood.’” He 
also says that the piece is full of ‘‘ go.” Well, it is all right 
to change the writers about once in a while. The musical 
critic was probably writing up a billiard match that even- 
ing. Anything to get out of a rut ! 

R. E. Mayne’s entertainmet at Scottish Rite Hall last 
Wednesday evening was exceedingly enjoyable, and Gif- 
fered from the ordinary run of such affairs. Mr. Mayne 
is a reader of good calibre and avoids ranting and all un- 
naturalness. Miss Marguerite De Cayla is an excellent 
singer, with feeling and sympathy in every note of her 
voice. The song, with guitar accompaniment, ‘‘ Baby 
Going to Dreamland,” by Julian Jordan, was daintily 
given by Miss Ida Willard Clarke, who is a pleasing artist. 
Nine charming young ladies afforded the delighted audi- 
ence a glimpse at Delsartism, and many spectators made 
the mental decision that if Delsartism were like that they 
would like to see much more of it. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Mayne will give other similar entertainments this 
season 

There were no muscz# domestice on the Manuscript 
Society’s private meeting last Wednesday night at Mason 
& Hamlin’s. I give the program in full as performed, it 
being of archival importance: Emilio Pizzi, New York, a, 
soprano solo, ‘‘ Ave Maria,” with violin obligato, Miss 
Fannie Hirsch, soprano; Carl Venth, violin ; W. E. Mulli- 
gan piano; Emilio Pizzi, organ; violin solos, b, barcarolle, 
‘*Souvenir de Venise;” c, allegro moderato, ‘ Décla- 
ration,” Carl Venth, violin; Emilio Pizzi, piano; John S. 
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Camp, Hartford, Conn., song, ‘‘ Love Among the Clover,” 
Mrs. Chapman-Lindau, contralto; W. E. Mulligan, piano; 
Wenzel A. Raboch, New York, piano solos from suite, a, 
Reverie; b, ballet, Mr. Raboch; Edward J. Biederman, 


so written that the words over and under are accented on 
their final syllables. The poem by F. E. Weatherby is 
dainty and pretty. 

Fred. T. Baker’s ‘‘ Old 


Mother Hubbard Dance ” is a 


é 


New York, berceuse, ‘‘Cradle Song,” Miss Kate Percy | simple and pleasing piano composition. 
Douglas, soprano; Mr. Biederman, piano. Frank E,| Society belles will be delighted to learn that a new set of 


Sawyer, New York, violin solos, a, legende; b, mazourka, | waltzes, by H. G. Ganss, is out, and they will pronounce it 
Carl Venth, violin; Mr. Sawyer, piano; songs, a, ‘*‘ Love 
b.. .** Fe ‘*Ben Hur,” 
Harry Pepper, tenor; Mr. Sawyer, piano; William Med- 
orn, New York, ‘* Slumber Scene,” Mrs. Medorn, soprano; 
Mr. Medorn, piano ; W. Ed. Mulligan, organ. 

The works of Messrs. Pizzi and Sawyer showed talent of 
a high order and were particularly interesting. I noticed 
in the audience the Rey. Dr. Roderick Terry, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert G. King, Miss Mipnie C. Newey, Henry 
Holden Huss, Miss Babetta Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. 
Lindsley, Miss Amy Ward Murray, Miss Alexander, Miss 


‘** just too lovely for anything.’ It is entitled‘: Elysée,” 
and dedicated to Prof. Elysée Aviragnet, of Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

You must be a bang up” pianist (excuse the slang) to 
play Anton Strelezki’s ‘‘ First Ballad,” op. 6, dedicated to 
Camille Saint-Saéns. There are fifteen pages of it and 
some of the pages have a black and foreboding appear- 


Song ;” Sylvia;” c, serenade, 


ance, 
I should like to hear Strelezki play it himself. 
Don’t you wish you had studied with Marchesi ? 


Seriously, it is indeed a grand piece of writing. 


She is 
going to send photographs of some of her pupils as an 


exhibit to the world’s fair at Chicago ; and if were 


good looking your picture might have been among them. 


Laura Sedgwick Collins, Mrs. John Fletcher Collins, Mr. you 
and Mrs. Sumner Salter, William P. Daniels, B. H. A. 
Hofmann, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Sawyer, 5. N. Penfield, J. 
Wilson 


Such is fame! 


Hazard and many others prominent in musical Englewood, N. J., has a series of three subscription con- 


certs this winter, and announces that Joseffy will play at 
one of them, either on February 6 or March 23. 
fresh air. 


circles. 
So Rafael 
It 
seems incredible, he has been silent so long; but the peo- 


My quondam co-laborer, John J. Nolan, general agent of 


Mr. Damrosch’s orchestra, canvassed five cities in twenty- | will crawl out of his shell for a brief sniff of 
three hours last Thursday, in advance of the orchestra 
concerts. The cities were Lawrence, Mass.; Boston, Provi- | ple of Englewood bear the reputation of being truthful, to 
dence, Hartford and New Haven, and the orchestra is tak- 


ing this trip during the present week. John’s time beats 


say nothing of their enterprise. 
First Gilmore went, then Cappa. While 
lightened many a sad heart; they cheered many a troubled 


they 


here 
all previous records ’way out of sight, and he deserves to 
be styled the winged Mercury of the nineteenth century. | breast. The former will be most missed at the ocean’s side; 
the latter in the sweet scented groves of Central Park. 
Where have they gone? Whoknows? But we know they 
live somewhere and that there is music where they are. 

Appison F, ANDREWS. 


He takes his caduceus with him wherever he goes. 


Frederic Dean’s explanatory lecture last Thursday 


morning was a gem of conciseness and multum in parvo. 
It was all about the work performed by the Symphony 
and Saturday evening. 


Society on Friday afternoon 


Freddy speaks louder than he used to, though there is still 


Arpeggios. 
RS. DR. JULIA FORD, of Milwaukee, Wis., 


the pioneer woman physician of the West, one of the 


room for improvement. He was ably assisted by Miss 


Dora Becker, violin; Miss Jeanne Pottinger and Louis 


Mesnier, piano; Sumner Salter, organ, and Mr. Beebe, 


M 


Miss Becker draws a strong, steady bow, and has | pelated Umbria’s passengers, after a seven months’ Conti- 
Her sketch work of 
Tschaikowsky’s concerto was exquisitely done, and showed 
the to great advantage. Miss 
Pottinger is a skillful, accurate and conscientious pianist, 


‘cello. 


fine command over her instrument. nental trip, has much to say upon European sacred music, 


having worshipped in everything interesting on her route, 


scholar and the artist from ship’s music room to cathedral. She says one has 


little idea of the tranquilizing influence of music npon ter- 
and ought to be heard more frequently in our concert 
halls. All of the gentlemen did their duty creditably. 


Faithful students of the best music should make a point 


rified and nervous people, and that there is no lack of har- 
mony, in spirit at least, when the organ loft is within a 
gangplank of eternity. Fifty pounds, the proceeds of a 
of hearing Mr. Dean’s lectures, thus obtaining a more ship’s concert given for the benefit of poor sailors, was di- 
thorough knowledge of the works afterward given at the | vided between institutions in Liverpool and Staten Island. 
She has never before in her life heard a voice equal to that 


of a boy soprano in the Cathedral of York, the music of 


concerts andan analytical appreciation of their beauty. 


The editor of the Boston ‘* Musical Record” says I am 


in error in stating that Eugene Clarke was the original 
American ‘‘ Captain Corcoran” in ‘‘ Pinafore.” Perhaps 
la the first to assume that réle in NewYork : 
and it is as natural for a loyal New Yorker to take it for 


which she considers equal to that of Westminster, unusu- 
ally sweet, beautiful and clear. Inspiring music was heard 


1. He was from a young ladies’ choir in Old St. Martin’s, one of the 


n 
1 om tae = ; 
Sibieal oldest churches in England, about 50 miles from Liverpool ; 
granted that New York is America as it is for a Boston 
man to assume that “Bam” 
Ise However, I apologize for my mistake. 


in the Glasgow Cathedral, once Catholic, but made Protes- 


the sun rises and sets on the tant at the time of the Reformation, when most of its beau- 


and nowhere ¢ ties were destroyed (strange that one of the tenets of 


In St. 


A few words about some of the recent publications of destruction !). 
Wm. A. Pond & Co 

‘*Row on, My Love” is the title of a musicianly and 
singable song by Joseph D. Redding, talented 
enough to originate both words and music. It is dedicated 
and I 
should think that she could sing it with fine effect. Mr. 
‘Hebe, Thou Art My Own 


and other very popular songs. 


religious ‘‘reformation” should be 
Peter’s at Rome she for the first time realized how little 
words had to do with musical enjoyment when she heard 


(It certainly 


who is the ‘‘ Te Deum Laudamus” given in Latin. 


would take nothing from the intellectual enjoyment of ‘The 
Messiah” at Music Hall” the words ‘* All like 


h” 
sheep” and the multiplied repetitions of ‘*‘ Unto us a child 


to that fascinating woman, Jessie Bartlett Davis, were we 


Redding is the composer of is born, unto us a son is given,” sung in any foreign 
Love” 

W. J. Leaver has written a useful song entitled ‘“ Fé- 
dora,” E. Weatherly, 


The publishers 


tongue on earth.) 

Not far from Hyde Park is the church of the eccentric, 
to passionate words by Frederic unritualistic but highly valuable musical clergyman, Dr. 
which will make a taking concert number. : 


are so certain of its popularity that they have printed it 


Haweis, in which the young ladies of the choir all wear 
little students’ caps, with vestments. Here Mrs. Ford 
in three keys, so as to suit voices of all ranges. heard Rev. Phillips Brooks lecture, he being a very dear 
Alfred G, Robyn's *‘ Beneath Thy Lattice” is acharm- | friend of Dr. Haweis. Specially good music was also heard 
at St. Paul’s, Rome; in the cathedrals of Milan, Venice, 


Florence (in one church of which sings a tenor at the vi- 


serenade, with flowing melody and 
It is dedicated to Wayman C. 
Why do 
It requires as 


ing little Spanish 
graceful accompaniment. 
McCreery. No credit is given for the 
music publishers treat the poor poets thus? 


words. brations of whose voice a certain door of the edifice opens 
without human touch); also in the old Gothic cathedral of 
much divine afflatus to write good verse as it does to com- 


Poets make mighty little money, 


Rheims (pronounced Rance), in Notre Dame and the Mad- 
eleine of Paris, in the picturesque De Stael Memorial 
Chapel at Coppet, in romantic Windermere of Wordsworth 


pose acceptable music. 
and surely they deserve whatever benefit may accrue 
from the printing of their names in connection with their poetry, and in austere Belfast, where the singing of a 
hymn would be a sacrilege in the old Presbyterian ‘‘ house 
o’ God.” 

Perhaps the most soul stirring tones she heard were those 
of the old bell of Lucerne, 500 years old, in which the un- 
usual amount of silver in the alloy of the metal and the 


own verses, 

H. E. H. Benedict, the gifted Brooklyn composer, has 
written a ‘‘ Hungarian Love Song” for Charles S. Phillips. 
It is in 6-8 and 3-4 time, bright and catching, and Mr. 
Phillips, with his sweet tenor voice, ought to make much 
of it. 

Carl Riegg’s name is found on a new ‘‘ Romance," the 
melody of which is full of accidentals and therefore not 
easy to sing. It is not so useful a song as his ‘‘’Tis Known 
Alone to Me,” which was so popular a few years ago. 


mellowing of years combine to produce tones of celestial 
effectiveness. This is the only bell allowed to ring the 
hour. As its Angelus rung three times a day, she learned 
how people were made to stop if not to pray. The most 
heart breaking tones were those of a thrush heard in 
France, whose song commences with three notes exceed- 
ingly sweet and soft and ends in three plaintive human 
heart breaks of sound. The Swiss nightingale sings ex- 


Josephine Gro is out with a new march, ‘*‘ La Prome- 
nade ;” a gavot, ‘‘Something More,” and a comic song, 
‘*Buzz, Little Bee!” The piano pieces are sprightly and 
easy, and the darkey song is ingenious and sure to become | quisite songs morning and evening. 
widely known. Miss Gro wrote both words and music. Mr. Henry Nast, organist of Grace Church, Denver, 

But for inexcusably bad accents, J. B. Campbell’s ‘‘She | Col., is stirring the musical echoes of his city to activity. 
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high schools, who bring learning and ability to practical 
use by taking active part in musical and literary entertain- 
Among those to take prominent part it 
Misses 


Simon, 


ments. 1 coming 


Slocum, Gildersleeve, 


Wheeler, Walde n, 


Scudder For 


concerts of his the 


Gillette. O’Rielly, 
Eppich, Fearnley, Schoenfeld, 


are 
Curfman, 
Young and 


those unprepared to perform publicly he has private studio 














| 
concerts. Among his recent musical creations is a pretty 
| little carol, ‘‘ How Sweet the Morn,” composed for his Sun- 
| day school, the words written by one of the teachers 
| Among the important musical quartets of Denver are 
he Euterpe, an organization of four young ladies under 
| the direction of Mrs. George Baker; the Lehmann String 
Quartet, of which Mr. George Lehmann, a protégé of our 
Mr. Krehbiel, is leader ; the Lotus Quartet, made up of 
ne married ladies under the direction of Mr. James C. 
| Warhurst. 
Mr. Adams Owen, a personal friend of Sir Arthur Sulli- 
| van, Mr. Chas. Stanley and Mr. Frederick ¢ of the 
| Royal College ot Music, has been secured by Dean Hart 
| for St. John’s Cathedral of Denver. The part of ‘‘Grand 
| Master of the Templars” in *‘lvanhoe” was written spec- 
ially for Mr. Owen by Sullivan. Dr. John Gower is pre- 
| centorof the cathedral and Mr. R obert Slack, tenor. 
Mr. Charles Holman-Black, cousin of Dr. Emory Hol- 
man, of this city, and Artist Frank Holman, of Paris. has 


been winning fresh honors for himself by his in 


singing 
‘*Ehjah” at the People’s Palace in London. Other solo- 
ists were Mrs. Blanche Stone-Barton, Miss Marian McKen- 
Miss Ella Johnston, Miss Annie Wade, Miss Selina 
Evans, Miss Evelyn Jay, Mr. Herbert Emlyn, Mr. Hard- 
Mr. A. Vassie and Mr. T. Frith. Mr. Orton Brad- 


t 


zie, 


wicke, 
ley is musical director to the People’s Palace. 
The third organ recital of St. Mark’s Church was given by 
Mr. Edward Mulligan January 1. 

Mrs. Chapman-Lindau, Mr. 


Dempsey, Carl Venth and Mr. 


Miss Bessie F. Talman, 


Harry Pepper, Mr. John C. 
Ferdinand Carri assisted. 
On Monday afternoon at 3:30, at All Souls’ Church, the 
first of the Mr. Will C. 
organ recitals was given with the assistance of Mr. Perry 
Averilland Herbert Clarke. Handel, Piutti, Guilmant, Jules 
Grisson, Martini, Wagner and Richter du Fillippo Capocci 
well represented by this 
Next recital January 16 


T 


present series of MacFarlane's 


were talented and industrious 


young organist. 
] 


Mr. James Aloysius Donaghey gives his next musicale 


West Forty-seventh street, on the 
Miss Ellen 


among the artists of the occasion. 


at his residence, 349 


evening of January 15. Beach Yaw and Miss 


Reid will be 
At the Murray Hill Reading Club Miss Mabel Wiggins, 
the talented young vocalist of Miss Nora M, Green’s class, 


sang some delightful songs excellently, among them 


Chadwick’s ‘‘ Bedouin Love Song,” and ‘‘ Clover Blossoms 
f 


by Rogers. Miss Wiggins has a pure, high soprano of 


unusual sweetness. She makesa professional début later 


in the season. Miss Green gives on an avera 125 lessons 






a week and manages to keep young and beautiful. Among 








her pupils are pupils of La Grange, Marchesi, Shakspeare 


Mrs. Arth 


her teacher’s crown 


and Randegger. ur Dyatt is one of the stars of 


Miss Spencer has moved to a pleasant studio on 12 West 
Thirty-eighth street. She is at present engaged in writing 
the music to four songs from a book of poems by Miss 


Clara Green, sister of Miss Nora, who is a graceful writer. 


d ot music writing was 


A marvelously 
‘‘ A Storm in the Forest,” by Mr. Minor C. Baldwin, played 


escriptive piece 


by him this week on the organ in Scottish Rite Hall, on 
E. 
is an audience so impressed by instrumental 


women covered 


the occasion of Mr. R. Mayne’s entertainment. Seldom 


music. Many 


their faces; men leaned forward in their 


chairs, and one or two young ladies broke down and ¢ried 


All felt more or less the thrills of awe as the terrific storm 
broke over them. Trees cracked and swished; wind 
screamed and howled; the vox humana represented a 


lost child, or a lost spirit, and sweet melodies opened and 


closed the ‘‘ scene.” Trens-Tiens. 





FORGIVEN. 


Every church soloist will wish to sing 
the new Offertory “Forgiven,” by John 
Hyatt Brewer, one of the noblest and 
most effective sacred songs published in 
many years. A distinguished critic 
says of this song in the Buffalo “Sunday 
Morning News:” 

“Calm and devotional feeling, artistic 
treatment and pure vocal writing dis- 
played throughout this composition 
should strongly recommend it to all who 
can appreciate real, unconventional 
religious music.” 

Edition for Soprano or Tenor in F.; 
range E flat to G. For Contralto, 
Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone in C, range 
Bto D. At Ditson’s. Price 40 cents. 

Published by PHELPS MUSIC COM- 
PANY, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 





Sang to Me,” would be a beautiful song. The music is | Among his pupils he numbers many students from the 
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VIENNA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
IX Schwarzspanierstrasse 15 
December 27, 1892. 5 
HE first extra concert of the Rosé Quartet 
took place Tuesday evening, December 18, when the 
following program was carried out 


t, E minor, of No. 4 P ndelssohn 
47 Schumann 


Quart 
Piano quartet flat minor 
Martin Knutzen, of Christiania 


2) 


Be 


: Oboe, 


ethoven 


h horn, Louis Savart Bruno 


Wess louble bass, Georg Benesch 

a very fine pianist, was very successful, 
technic The 
‘Beethoven Septet” has been played by the Rosé Quartet 
last 


as ever 


M: 


and displayed a fine 


Knutzen, 
and a beautiful touch. 


for the three years at their concerts, and proved as 
The second and last extra evening will 
when Richard Miihlfeld, 


will take part in the Brahms’ Quin- 


popular 


take place January 17, the cele- 


brated clarinet player, 
tet 
The fourth of the 


15 


Hellmesberger Quartet came off De- 


cember with the following program 
‘ Mozart 
nata, E minor, op. 38 Brahms 


Piano, Mr. Wi 


Q Beethoven 


helm Schermer 
5 

chermer, one of the piano teachers at the conserva- 

is one of the best and most popular pianists in Vienna, 
Ferdinand Hellmesberger, the cellist, gave a 


nt performance of Brahms’ ’cello sonata 
the ‘‘ Wiener 


Musikverein- 


st Manner- 


mncert this season of 
gesangs Verein " took place in the ‘‘ Grosse 
16, with t 


Imperial 


Lola Beeth, so- 


Max 


saal,”” December he assistance of 


from the and Lewinger, 
The 


Naturgenus 


prano Opera, 


violinist program was 
Chorus with piano accompaniment 
Im Grase , first performance).. 
Dornréscher iberger 


Legende 


Wieniawsky 


laran 

Friedrich Hegar 

Van der Stucken 

1e SOLO Leopold Hell 

r’s Lis Herbeck 
ebi yriir Brahms 


Schlafwandel 


Alten Heim 


new?) 


Riedel 
ein Weber Hildach 
Lola Beeth 
Motette, op 93. 5 Schumann 
With organ accompaniment played by Georg Valker 


Hungarian Rhapsody Auer 
Max Lewinger 


Thuille 
Engelsberg 


“ Die Wasserrose’ 
Im Maien 


(new, first performance) 
ES 
Van der Stucken’s arrangement of the ‘‘Old Folks at 
Home” 
‘ verein,” 
splendidly sung by Mr. Hell, a fine baritone. 
Lola Beeth and Lewinger came in for their goodly share of 


carried off the honors of the numbers sung by the 
and received a double encore, the solo being 
Of course, 


I noticed a great many Americans who were 


“The 


the applause 
most enthusiastic and delighted at the success of 
Old Folks.” 

The fourth Philharmonic concert had only one number 
on the program, ¢, ¢., Bruckner: Symphony No. 8,C minor, 
dedicated to the Emperor Francis Joseph, who had partly 
promised to be present on this occasion, but was prevented 
from doing so by previous engagements. The symphony 
in three movements was well received and the composer 
repeatedly called after each movement. 

Prof 
dorfer Saal last Wednesday, when some of his best and 


Anton Door gave a pupils’ concert in the Bésen- 


most promising scholars played before a very large and 
select audience. Impresario Ignaz Kugel, who carries on 
a most extensive business all over Europe, has engaged 
the celebrated {French baritone Lassalle for a concert 
January 14, of which more anon. Hugo Becker, the 'cellist 
and son of the founder of the celebrated Florentine Quartet, 
gives a concert here January 29, and is also engaged with 
the Philharmonic orchestra the day previous. 

Alexander Rosé, the impresario and music publisher, 
tells me that the violinist César Thomson, whose concert 
had to be postponed on account of severe sickness. will be 
heard here January 31 

Mr. Martin Knutzen, the pianist, gives a recital January 
11 and is also engaged to play at a concert given by Mrs. 
Albani some time in January, the date yet to be settled. 

Professor Epstein gave a pupils’ concert on Sunday last 
in his salon, when some twenty numbers were carried out. 
Your correspondent also took part and played 
Concerto, D minor, first movement,. 
in A minor, op, 13 
Capriccio. 


; Mozart 
* Suite di stile antico,”’ Alessandro Longo 
Aria con variazione ; Sarabande ; 
These soirées take place every month, sometimes in the 
Bésendorfer Saal. The Wiener Orchester Bund, a very 
good amateur orchestra, which has been in existence for 
seven years, under the very able conductorship of J. P. 
Gotthard, gave its first concert December 10 with the fol- 
lowing program : 
Overture, “* Melusine.”’ , ee 
“Von der Donau " (new), 


Zollner 
Suite for orchestra, - . Gotthard 
The members of this orchestra are mostly young men 


and they are well trained by their very able conductor. 


One of their number, Dr. George Blecken, a very good ! 


amateur pianist, was a pupil of Jensen and for many years 
resident in Philadelphia. The article upon Leschetizky 
in ‘‘ The Musical Courier ” just to hand has created quite a 
sensation here, especially among his pupils. Leschetizky 
said, after having read the article in question, that he 
would never again take any American pupils, and called a 
meeting of his pupils. 

Lilli_Lehmann and her husband, Paul Kalisch, are en- 
gaged fora limited number of performances at the Opera 
in January. 

Materna has just signed a contract with the management 
of the opera, whereby she agrees to sing fifteen times in 
three months during next season, her old contract having 
She leaves early in January for an extensive tour, 
In 


expired. 
singing in Berlin, Hamburg, Norway and Sweden. 
March she is engaged to appear at the Lamoureux concerts 
in Paris, from where she goes direct to New York and 
Chicago. 

Van Dyck told Director Jahn last week that his voice 
was feeling the effect of overwork, and handed over his 
part of ‘‘Georg Rantzau” in Mascagni’s new opera, ‘I 
Rantzau,” to Schroedter, a very fine young tenor and 
member of the Imperial Opera, who will now create the 
tenor réle of this opera about January 20. 

At the next Gesellschafts concert, January 8, Haydn’s 
‘* Creation” will be sung, with Mrs. Standthartner-Mottl, 
Gustav Walter and Reichenberg as soloists. I have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Natorp Blumenfeld, the violinist, 
of Atlanta, Ga., who wishes to come abroad in order to de- 
vote some time to studying under some good master. 

Rupo.r KING. 


Berlin Branch Budget. 


EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., December 20, 1892. 


Y young enthusiasm for the new Italian 
M musico-dramatic school, of which my last week’s 
budget gave an ample proof, was since destined to experi- 
ence a somewhat severe setback. Not that it was entirely 
blighted in the bud, but it received a shock in the disap- 
pointment I underwent in witnessing at Kroll’s the long 
postponed premiére of the new melodrama “‘ Mala Vita,” 
music by Umberto Giordano. First of all, the book of this 
‘*Bad Life” is neither beautiful nor logical, and the place 
of action and the principal dramatis persone are both of a 
nature such as Anthony Comstock, Esq., would certainly 
not tolerate in New York, Living here in a probably not 
less virtuous, but assuredly less hypocritical town, I should 
not mind this so much if the libretto were at least zstheti- 
cal or the music of the worth and quality of that of Leon- 
cavallo’s ‘* Pagliacci,” which is still drawing full houses at 
the Royal Opera House. Such, however, is not the case, 
and except some five bits of orchestration, to which one is, 
however, getting used nowadays, and here and there a 
glimpse of dramatic expressiveness, the music on the whole 
is of even smaller value than the book, and that means 
condemnation enough, 

The performance, which on account of Stagno’s illness 
was postponed for about a fortnight, was a satisfactory 
one, despite the fact that the tenor was still suffering 
badly, and experienced on the stage a hemorrhage which 
has since prevented his reappearance at Kroll’s. The part 
of ‘‘Christine,” the heroine of the plot, was admirably 


taken by Gemma Bellincioni, an artistof equally high rank | 


as a singer and an actress and one that would, no doubt, 
prove a great attraction in New York, where, since the 
memorable days of Lilli Lehmann, no such powerful dra- 
been heard. The minor parts of 
were most acceptably filled 


matic soprano has 
‘* Amelia” and ‘‘ Annitiello 
by our old acquaintances from the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Mrs. Fanny Moran-Olden and Mr. Juan Luria. 
The latter shows some slight signs of improvement over 
his New York efforts, while the lady of the ‘‘ foghorn” 
voice is gradually sinking to that artistic level to which she 
seemed predestined long ago, and above which she could 


” 


but temporarily and artificially be suspended, as it were, 


in mid air by the misplaced enthusiasm of some powerful 
Leipsic friends and admirers. 
* * & 

On the concert platform the past week three B’s—viz., 
Beethoven, Bach and — Bungert—held almost undisputed 
sway. With the two tormer this is not surprising, if it be 
remembered that the week included the anniversary of 
Beethoven's birthday, always religiously observed in Ger- 
many, and that it preceded Christmas week, the time 
when in New 
Bach's ‘‘ Christmas” oratorio are being represented with 
equal regularity and appropriateness. 

As for August Bungert, he had his day last Thursday, 
when Lilli Lehmann gave at the Philharmonic a ‘‘ Lieder” 
evening, the program of which was exclusively made up 
of his compositions. To say that they are all beautiful 
would be stating an untruth; but not to grant that they 
are all interesting and original—if not always in invention, 


ihr eine gute Nacht " and ‘‘ Singerin Nachtigall” are per- 
fectly exquisite gems of songs ; others, like ‘‘ Der Sand- 
triiger”’ and ‘‘ Meeresticfen,” are attractive through their 
very melancholy, while still others, such as *‘ Die Tréster”’ 
(the melody of which song in A minor is entirely confined 
to the notes a, b,c, d sharp, e, f and g sharp) and ‘‘ Die 
Drei Schwestern” are vastly interesting through the 


! . . ° ° . 
weirdness and at times uncanniness of their dramatic sug- 


gestiveness and truthfulness of expression. Again, others 
—and nota few among the sixteen lieder of which the pro- 
gram was made up—are neither beautiful nor interesting, 
and yet they are not exactly common place. It is difficult 
to define what they are, but Bungert evidently is such a 
creature of moods that only where the words seem to 
strike his fancy he gives usa picture worth preserving. 
That this could under the circumstances not always be the 
case anybody will understand who reads the poetry which 
underlies his compositions. The words to most of his 
songs are from the pen of that fine woman and queen, but 
oftentimes weak poetess, the Queen of Roumania, née 
Princess of Wied, known under the pseudonym of * Car- 
men Sylva.” 

If she were not what she is I doubt whether she could 
find a publisher, still less a composer, for her poems; but 
persons of her high station in life, even if they be ama- 
teurs, are better off than common mortals, and thus it 
happened that the Queen’s most intimate friend, admirer 
and court composer, August Bungert, even set to music 
Carmen Sylva’s ‘‘ Mein Rhein,” the meaningless ‘‘ Alpen- 
(not in the 
absence of the poetic 


gliihen,” ‘‘ The Finding of Moses” ‘so she 
said” style) and poems with equal 
element. With Bungert, his songs 
ever, I must not forget that queen of 
in whom of THe Musica Courter’s readers 
probably be much more interested. I can assure you that 


she has entirely and absolutely recovered her voice—that 


and the Queen, how- 
songs, Lilli Lehmann, 


most will 


glorious and noble organ which used to charm Metropolitan 
Opera House audiences for so many seasons, and the loss 
of which, together with that of her health, was mourned 
by thousands of Americans. They all knew what a mag- 
nificent artist she was ; but that she, who had once under- 
gone the wonderful transformation from a leggiero toa 
dramatic soprano should now from a dramatic singer be 
able to change into a lieder singer they may not surmise. 
And yet such is the case, and I must confess that I ad- 
mired her all the more for it. 

She sang with consummate art and skill and with a 
variety of musical expressions which would have been 
still more effective and admirable if she could also learn 
how to impart more variety in coloring to her voice. In 
this, however, and in this only, she lacked. Yet, such as 
it is, her art is admirable, and her reading of the fre- 
quently very difficult Bungert songs was all that any com- 
poser could wish for. With him at the piano to interpret 
his own music, the accompaniments oftentimes requiring 
almost a virtuoso, you may imagine what a success the 
the whole evening proved to be, and the large and culti- 
vated audience which greeted both Lilli Lehmann and 
August Bungert was by no means chary with applause, 
and in several instances insisted upon the da capo inter- 
pretation which had especially pleased them. 

* *% & 

Speaking of Lilli Lehmann reminds me of the fact that 
2aul Kalisch, her husband, who has of late been singing 
with success in Brunswick, will shortly accept an invita- 
tion of the Viennese Court Opera House managment to ap- 
pear there ‘‘ as guest.” aici 

I have heretofore called attention to the suggestive fact 
of how much higher here in Berlin the culture of chamber 
music is carried, not only by the performers themselves, 
but also by the audiences who gather in numbers to listen 
to them, than is as yet the case in New York or even in 
Boston. Above all is this demonstrated on the evenings 
of the world renowned Joachim Quartet performances. 
Last Wednesday evening the third chamber music soirée 
of the season was given at the Singakademie, which con- 
tains about 1,200 people, and I can assure you that the 


| proverbial apple could not have fallen to the floor so 


York Hindel’s ‘‘ Messiah” and in Berlin | 


crowded was the place, and the proverbial pin could have 
been heard dropping, so earnest and close was the atten- 
tion which the audience bestowed upon the masterly per- 
formances. You may think of Joachim as a soloist what 
you please ; you may say that with advancing age he has 
lost some of his technic and his wonted artistic fire. As a 
leader and interpreter of chamber music, however, he is 
still without a rival, and his quartet deserves all the re- 
nown that is being showered upon it. 

In honor of the memory of the lately deceased, long time 
friend and associate of Joachim, Prof. Heinrich de Ahna, the 
program was opened with the beautiful slow movement 
Lento assai cantante e tranquillo from Beethoven’s most 


| profound string quartet, op. 135, which under the circum- 


then at least in style and treatment—would be doing him | 


an injustice. But so different are his songs in value that I 
may well say that a more uneven composer I never before 


met. 
Some of them, notably the ‘* Loreley,” ‘‘ So wiinsch’ ich 


| 
| 


stances was listened to with an attention and reverence 
which could not be surpassed in church. For the rest the 
ptogram consisted of Mendelssohn’s form finished quartet 
in E flat, op. 12; Haydn’s pretty and innocuous quartet in 
B minor, and Schubert’s lovely string quintet in C major, 
in the spirited performance of which latter work H. 
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Dechert took the second ’cello part; while Kruse, of | 
Bremen, replaces the deceased de Ahna as second violin, | 
and the viola and 'cello are, as was heretofore the case in 
the Joachim Quartet, in the hands of Professors Wirth 
and Haussmann. 


* % & 

Two Beethoven concerts took place onthe same evening, 
last Friday, the one being the regular concert of the Royal 
Opera House orchestra and the other a popular chamber 
music evening by Prof. Heinrich Barth, at the Philhar- 
monic. Both programs were, of course, entirely devoted 
to Beethoven and that of Barth contained the piano trio in 
D major, op. 70, No. 1, and the funny trio variations, op. 
‘*T am the tailor Kakadu” from W. Miil- 
In 


121, on a theme 
ler’s long forgotten opera ‘‘ The Sisters of Prague.” 
both of these that excellent pianist, pedagogue and espe- 
cially Beethoven and chamber music player, Prof. Heinrich 
Barth, took the piano part, while the above mentioned 
Professors Wirth and Hausmann played the violin and 
cello parts. In between the two trio performances Profes- 
sor Wirth interpreted the two romanzas in F and G major 
respectively, and Professor Hausmann the two rarely 
heard violoncello sonatas, op. 102, in D and C major. 

The Royal Opera House orchestra is unquestionably 
the best orchestra of Berlin, and its symphonic perform- 
ances have, under Weingartner’s direction, improved so 
much that lately these concerts, which had somewhat re- 
trograded heretofore, again became serious competitors to 
the Philharmonic concerts. The latter, on the other hand, 
through the temporary absence of Hans von Biilow from 
the conductor’s stand, seem to have lost somewhat in pub- 
lic favor. However just or unjust this may be, the fact 
remains that the concerts of the Royal Orchestra are at 
present vastly superior, and such readings as Weingartner 
gave of the ‘‘ Coriolan,” the third ‘‘ Leonore” overture and 
the ‘' Pastoral” symphony stamp him as a concert conduct- 
or of the very first rank. 
derstand, that Count Hochberg refuses to grant Weingart- 


It is for that reason also, I un- 


ner a release from his contract with the Berlin Opera 
House, and caused him to come back to the capital from 
his recent short vacation trip to Italy, where he went to 
recover from the effects of the failure of his opera, ‘‘ Gene- 
sius.” An offer from the Frankfort Opera House to re- 
place the recently deceased Conductor Dessoff had to be 
refused by Mr. Weingartner for the same reason. 

The only drawback at this Beethoven evening was the 
engagement of so poor a pianist and Beethoven interpreter 
Alfred Reisenauer. He was originally billed for the 
somewhat antiquated C minor concerto, but played, or 
He did 


ceed very well, although playing from notes, and he was 


as 


rather essayed to play, the one in E flat. not suc- 
in point neither of conception nor technic even master of 
the situation. His left hand at times failed him entirely, 
and altogether he made such a mess of it that the faint ap- 
plause which followed the performance was energetically 
a rare occurrence at these or 


quieted down by hissing, 


similar concerts. It was, however, entirely justifiable, and 


with such good pianists as d’Albert, Rummel and a few 
others at hand I do not see why Reisenauer was chosen 
learned, on account of the 


unless it was, as I afterward 


int 


intimate personal friendship existing between Weingartner 


and Reisenauer. eee 


At the Royal Opera House nothing new was produced 
during the past week. In January, Rubin- 
stein’s ballet ‘‘ La Vigne” will be brought out under the 


however, 


composer's direction. 
* * * 


Apropos of Rubinstein, a sketch of the great composer- 
pianist’s life, written while he is yet alive by his friend, 
Eugen Zabel, and just published by Barthold Senff, of 
Leipsic, will interest his many admirers on the other side 


of the Atlantic. 
* ££ * 


A new opera Reinhold Becker, the 
conductor of the Dresden Liedertafel, was produced for 
the first time at the Saxonian Royal Opera House on the 
9th inst. and seems to have met with more than average 


‘*Frauenlob,” by 


and, as the Dresden critics unanimously have it, most de- 
served success. 
* ee 

The Dresden Royal Conservatory informs me that in the 
past month its pupils gave eight performances, six of 
which were devoted to music, one to drama and one to 
recitation. The musical evenings brought chamber music 
by Reinecke, Kiel, Mozart and Schumann ; piano composi- 
tions by Bach, Chopin, Field, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Draeseke, Mendelssohn and Weber; organ works by E. 
Paul (a pupil of the Conservatory), Wermann, Piritti and 
Bach ; violin music by Seitz, Ames, Gade and Franz Ries ; 
two ‘cello movements by Fr. Grutzmacher; a flute con- 
certo by Tulou; movements for oboe by Griebel and 
Mozart ; a concerto for clarinet and one for bassoon, both 
by Weber, and vocal music by Franz, Schumann, Taubert, 
Kretschmer, Draeseke, Wagner, Kheinberger, Von Koss, 
Halir, Marchesi, Haydn, Heller, Kindscher, Gounod and 
Mozart. 

Truly this is variety enough. 

* & & 

A Draeseke evening was recently arranged at Dresden, | 

on which occasion some of that, as yet, not sufficiently | 





appreciated composer's fine chamber music was _per- 


formed, and a few of his 


most charming and gifted lady, the Princess Elizabeth | 
| morals of the time were lax. 


Carolath. 
* & 


Max Bruch has just been made a Doctor of Music by the 
University of Cambridge. He does not need it, but he 
You read all about it in the 


certainly deserves it. will 


English papers. ve 

MacDowell’s suite, op. 42, was performed at one of the 
Guirenich concerts in Cologne a week ago, and the Ameri- 
can composer’s work is reported to have greatly pleased 
the musical public of the Rhenish capital. 

x *& *& 

Franz Rummel has just returned here hale and hearty 
from a four weeks’ tournée in Scandinavia, where his suc- 
cesses amounted to real triumphs. He has accepted a re- 
turn engagement for next year with quite exceptionally 
favorable terms. Before going to Scandinavia Rummel 
played with equal success in Magdeburg, Crefeld, Amster- 
dam and Berlin, and now, before his return to the United 
States, where he expects to arrive in the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, he is still under engagement to play at Baden-Baden, 
Magdeburg, Hamburg and Brussels. At the latter city 
there is to be held ‘*concert extraordinaire” at the 
‘*Cercle Artistique” for which both Tschaikowsky and 
Rummel have been invited, and on which occasion the 
pianist will play both the B flat minor and the G major 


concertos under the composer’s direction. 
* & 


a 


For January 1 the opening of a short season by the gen- 
uine Bouffes Parisiens is announced to take place here 
at the Apollo Theatre. Iam candid enough to acknowl- 
edge that I greatly relish the idea of once more witnessing 
‘* Miss Helyett ” in the original version. 


* &# 
Further press notices of THe Musica Courter’s new 
Berlin headquarters were published by the Leipsig 


and the Berlin ‘‘ Allgemeine Musik Zeitung.” 
* & & 
As the news of the establishment is gradually spreading 
I am continuing to receive welcome calls from many 
Americans, among whom last week were Mrs. Lent, of 
Washington, D. C., who is studying the piano with 


Moskowski, and Claude Madden, the Brooklyn violinist. 
* * 


‘*Signale ” 


The coming week will be a quiet one musically, as the 


holidays are close upon us. O. F. 











Music in Boston. 


‘*The Knickerbockers,”’ a comic opera, by Messrs. Smith and De 


Koven 
6 HE Knickerbockers,” a comic opera in three acts, 
T was produced by ‘‘ The Bostonians” for the first 
time on any stage Thursday evening, the 5th, at the Tre- 
mont Theatre. The operetta is the work of Mr. Harry B. 
Smith, whose text was ‘‘suggested by Irving’s ‘ Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York,” and Mr. Reginald De 
Koven, whose music was suggested by many famous men, 


BOSTON, January 8, 1893. 


predecessors and contemporaries. Although a snow storm 
raged the theatre was crowded. 
The cast was as follows: 

William the Testy.. 
Miles Bradford... 
Hendrick.. 
Antony Van Corlear 
Schermerhorn.... 
Priscilla... 
Katrina 


Reteas H. C. Barnabee 
W. H. MacDonald 
satpeaea ...E. Hoff 
ere E. Cowles 
G. Frothingham 


Jessie Davis 


...--Camille d’Arville 





The name of Peter Stuyvesant appears in the printed 
copy of ‘‘The Knickerbockers” as the hero. Thursday 
night there was no Peter, but ‘‘ William Kieft” appeared 
upon the scene,‘‘ William the Testy.” Various reasons are 
given forthis change. Someclaim that‘ Peter’s” game leg 
seemed to Mr. Barnabee, who now spreads his name as 
Henry Clay Barnaby, an obstacle to success, a hostage to 
fortune. This can hardly be, for Mr. Barnabee first suc- 
ceeded in convincing people that he was a humorist by 
singing and performing ‘‘ The Cork Leg,” until they ad- 
mitted his proposition. And what possibilities there are in 
a wooden leg? Others say that the sight of Peter on the 
a theatre would have distressed many worthy 
people of your town. 

‘* Peter,” or ‘‘Wilhelm,” it is all the same to us here; the 
Governor of New Amsterdam is merely an apparition of 
comic opera, first cousin of ‘‘ Lorenzo XVII.” of Piombino, 
and brother to ‘‘General Bombardos.” About thischaracter 


stage of 


history, science and common sense may dance fantasti- 
cally. It is not necessary to ask concerning accuracy of 
detail or to demand a show of authorities for introducing 
scenes and characters. The question is this: Is the text 
amusing? This is a fair question, for the authors call the 
operetta ‘‘a comic opera.” 
crous? Is there logical absurdity of Gilbertian flavor ? 
there side splitting burlesque? Is there biting irony? 
«x * 

Mr. Smith had an admirable opportunity. The Kieft of 
history would lend himself easily to the purposes of comic 
opera. Before The Herring took him as passenger his 


Is there a sense of the ludi- 
Is 


Lieder were sung by that | 


His avarice, 


portrait had been affixed to a Dutch scaffold. 
cunning, pig-headedness and vile temper brought him 


into endless complications in New Amsterdam. The 
Kieft, as Governor, warred 
against drinking during divine service and after 1 A. M. 
wampum was used There were Indians in 
those days, and they were butchered, women and children, 
by the white Christians. the Yankees. In 
this episode of American history—viz., the occupation by 
the Dutch—is rich material for comic opera 


* 


as money. 


There were 


* 
Mr. Smith made a good start. He saw the possiblilities 
of anintrigue ; the opportunities for character drawing ; 
contrasting costumes and entertaining scenery. He made 
good use during the first act of the ‘‘ Governor’s ” temper. 
The pipe scene in the second act, where the proclamation 
against smoking is openly defied, is effective. But the book 
as a whole and in most of the detail is a failure. 
* a * 
Do not ask me to tell the story. 
heard it, and I cannot pass an examination concerning it. 
Here are impressions : A Puritan maiden, ‘‘ Priscilla,” is in 
New Amsterdam. Why she is there, the Lord only knows. 
‘‘Hendrick,” the son of ‘‘ Burgomaster Schermerhorn,” 
‘*Bradford,” a Puritan, drops 


I have read it, I have 


purposes her. 
from the clouds. 
and resembles closely the prosperous pirate of the dime 


There is talk of a Yankee spy. 


to marry 
He wears a moustache and a chin beard, 
novel. ‘** Priscilla” is ar- 
rested. 

In the second act If 
comic opera cannot exist without these lightning changes of 


‘* Priscilla’ is seen in male attire. 
sex, care should be exercised in the choice of the victim. 
When such a delightful piece of humanity as Camille 
d‘Arville is in a company, why should she not have been 
chosen for the sacrifice? ‘‘ Bradford” is now in the service of 
**Kieft.” 
men make love to a woman, and there are the usual scenes 
In 


The stale traditions of operetta are followed. Wo- 
of quartet jealousy. The Puritan army is announced. 
the third act there is the camp of the Dutch. 
‘‘Bradford” appears with Puri- 


The Governor 
playsvigorously ona bottle. 
tan drummer girls and tells in a fine burst of prophetic and 
vocal frenzy of the glories of the Star Spangled Banner. 
Then the unmarried couples are properly united. 


* 
* 


* 

Thereis prophetic satire. The ‘tGovernor,” whois a male 
Malaprop, often remarks on the probable feelings and 
When- 


ever there is an opportunity the person that happens to be 


opinions of his future blue blooded descendants. 


left on the stage sings a song. 
* * 

The first act is not without entertainment. There are 

lines that are worthy of a keener wit than Mr, Smith’s. 

The second act drags. The third is hopelessly dull. The 


storyis clean. There is no offensive buffoonery. There is 


no topical song. But there is a lack of construction ; there 
is no sense of logic in serious or grotesque treatment. 
After the pieces were set on the board the player madea 
few conventional moves and then abandoned the game. 
And yet the pieces were of interesting character’ in them- 
selves, and might have furnished rare amusement 


. 
+ * 


If the voice of the people is the voice of God, Mr. De 
Koven received Thursday night the visible and the audible 
tokens of Divine commendation. Number after number 
was repeated. It was a friendly audience before the rising 
of the curtain. 
public. ‘‘ Robin Hood” had been played fer ten nights 
with overwhelming success. Seats for the first perform- 
‘* The Knickerbockers” 
mium. The appearance of each singer before the mouth 
was opened was applauded furiously. The demand for 
repetition was in certain instances anticipated by Mr. 


The singers are favorites of the Boston 


ance] of commanded a high pre- 


Studley, the musical director. The zeal of his house had 
eaten him up. 


there was no appeal from Mr. Studley’s imperious stick. 


Whether the singer was willing or not, 
The first performance of ‘*The Knickerbockers” was a 
great popular success. 

* 

Mr. De Koven's music is often tuneful, heel inciting and 
ear tickling ; for it suggests frequently the tunes of other 
men. When it is not suggestive it seems to me common- 
place and at times awkwardly strung together. Now, I 
do not say that Mr. De Koven deliberately borrowed or 
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[The Knickerbockers.‘’ I do not Say 


int out one musical sentence by him 
In 


stole the 

e of another com poser 
made an 
Take 
upward leap of the 


the 


won popularity or 
ure that calls attention 


Hom« It 


meas 


is the 


and sixth ures of chorus that 


leap tempts every man with a voice 
OCKET there are ple nty of these pegs 
Au- 
bal- 


It is 


Kover One peg was made by 
livan; others by Suppé, English 
tte 


1d modern, and Planque 


Koven unconscious of foreign 


He 


harmonies 


was 


wrot no doubt believes that his 


and clad in becom- 


rain, as Minerva sprang 


lad order 


t | 1 tovether 
tacked togetner, 


closes the 


that 


ie finale that in- 


The spinning 
la valse”’in the 


of the cuckoo 


ng 


t 


most effective num- 


andsomel 

1 act the « 
The 
he 


nade a short speech in good 


for 
calls wer 


thanked 


Mrs. Davi 
Mr. 


German 


shruos¢ ni orims ry 1 nine 
hru and grimaces it meaning 


Frothingham spoke Dutch with the 


accent of a variety theatre favorite Mr. Barnabee’s make- 
When he began to talk he was Mr. 
} 


who is regarded by hundreds of New England- 


And Mr. 


up was admirable. 
Barnabec 
ers as the greatest living comediam Sarnabee 


is too polite to contradict them 


Monday evening, the 2d, a very delightful concert was 
Mr. Carl Baermann, assisted by Mr. Loeffler, 
Mr. Schulz, The program included 
Rheinberger’s trio, op. 21, and Beethoven’s trio, D minor, 
70, No. 1 
Chopin’s G minor ballade, G major nocturne, op. 37, No. 2, 
No. 11. The ensemble was 
Mr. Baermann is more distinguished as 


given by 


, . ott 
violin, and cello 


op Mr. Baermann played as solo numbers 
and the A minor étude, op. 25 
remarkably good 
a player of Beethoven than as an interpreter of Chopin, 
but 
performance was free from sentimentalism and exaggera- 


in his solo numbers he showed self-restraint, and his 
tion 
Mr 


day 


Arthur Whiting gave his last chamber concert Tues- 
He Kneisel, 


Svecenski and Schroeder. The E major sonata of Bach for 


evening. was assisted by Messrs. 


violin and piano was nobly played by Messrs. Kneisel and 
Whiting 
I have the greatest respect for your Bohemian friend, and 


The novelty was Dvorak’s piano quartet, op. 87. 


I trust that his presence in New York will of itself incite 
American composers to write national music, though I 
that I do not see why such a result should attend 
At the same time I do not think 


quartet is destined to live to a ripe old age. 


contess 
a change of residence 
this 

There 


also the 


are some charming passages in it, but there is 
idea that a stalwart foreigner in a neurotic state 
grew impatient and threw folksongs and dances about and 
laughed wildly at the consternation of good people who 
Miss 


and vocal skill five songs of 


thought he was perfectly tame. Gertrude Edmands 


sang with beauty of tone 
Three of them led me at once to sympathize 


and I 


Brahms, 
Mr 
morning to the ‘‘ Evening 
‘* Mein Herz ist Schwer,” ‘‘ Die Mainacht”’ and ‘“ Stei 


thought of subscribing the next 


Post.” 


with Finck, 


These songs were 
* auf 
geliebter Schatten.” 

Tuesday afternoon Miss Margaret H. Elliot gave a song 
recital. Miss Elliot, I am told, was for some time a choir 
singer in Philadelphia. 


eturn from Paris she was heard at Bar Harbor. Bos- 


her 1 


. . . | 
She studied with Marchesi, and on | 


ton people were then interested in her; hence the recital of 
last week, when she was assisted by Mrs. George H. Stod- 
dard. 


The recital was almost in the nature of a private 
musical and tea party and it does not call for criticism. 
The last remark holds true of a recital by Mr. Karleton 
Hackett, who is a bass singer and a pupil of Viannini, of 
Florence. Mr. Hackett, who is now twenty-five years 
old, returns soon to Italy to prepare himself for the stage. 
The last of the Wolff-Hollman recitals was given Thurs- 
Miss Alice Mandelick, of New York, again 
pleased the audience, and Miss Geselschap, pianist, was 


day afternoon, 


recalled after her performance of Godard’s ‘‘ En Courant.” 
Mr. Hollman played his ‘‘ Carmen ” fantasie. 

A large audience in Music Hall gave Mr. Paderewski a 
The program was 
Musical 


hearty welcome Wednesday afternoon. 
the same in the main that was reviewed in Tur 
Courter last week. The pianist was heard here to great- 
est advantage in a Paganini-Schumann étude, a mazurka 
and the barcarolle by Chopin (which latter piece he played 
superbly) and a thunder and lightning Hungarian rhapso- 
die by Liszt. The audience, which was comparatively cold 
after the Bach-Liszt fugue and the Weber sonata, warmed 
up after the ‘* Nightpiece,” and at the end of 
the concert there was again the enthusiasm of last season. 


Schumann 


¥* ai # 
The eleventh Symphony Concert gave much pleasure to 
the audience. 
B. and H.), and with the exception of undue haste in the 
The 


keen appreciation of its 


The symphony was Haydn’s B flat (No. 12 


allegro vivace, it was finely played. delightful suite 


‘*L’Arlésienne ” was played with 


the charming and melancholy saxophone 


worth, althoug! 


lo in the prelude was hurried and thereby almost ruined. 


A dramatic reading of the *‘ Leonore”™ overture, No. 3, 


closed th oncert 


Mrs 


tt 
LLC 


“is r” aria from ‘* Don 
Halle,” 
nixture of good and 

Letter” 


vocal skill that 


vary 


‘Dich, ure from ‘* Tannhau- 


lance Was a singt 


, for instance, aria 


st tacte and : oT 
t taste and a deg! 


is uncommon in these concerts. Ther: ragged pas- 


allegretto that followed, and in the ‘‘ Tann- 


sages 


ria there was a lack of dramatic intensity 


The many friends of Mr. Carl Zerrahn mourn with him 


the death of his most estimable and accomplished 
PHILU 


wile. 


HaALe. 


Sunday Music. 


HIS was the program of Mr. Anton Seidl’s 
concert last Sunday evening in Lenox Lyceum 
seethoven 


Mozart 


ure, ‘‘ Egmont 


‘Il Flauto Magico,” Qui’s degno 


Mr. Charles Manners. 
Arc’ Moszkowski 


Jewel aria, ** Gounod 
Fanny Moody-Manners 

Rhapsody - . vegeae ae Hallen 

Cantilena and finale, concerto A minor (by request Golterman 


Mr. Joseph Hollman and orchestra 

Scene, aria and duet, ** Robert le Diable”’ s Meyerbeer 

Mr. and Mrs. Manners. 

Andante : ey ‘ . Molique 
Mr. Joseph Hollman 

“ Esclarmonde,” . Massenet 


L’Hymée 


opera 


Evocation 
Mr. and Mrs. Manners made a most favorable impres- 
sion. They are an artistic couple. 

Next Sunday night the talented young pianist, Gussie 
Coltlow, will appear and play Chopin’s E minor concerto. 
Marteau, the French violinist, will also make his 

At the Music Hall this was the program : 
Moszkowski 
Paderewski 

.. Gounod 
swnevcendoen Mozart 


Henri 
début. 


3allet music from “ Boabdil”’ 
Minuet 
Cradle Song 


Aria from “ The 


* The Dance of Death”’ 
(Violin solo, Mr. Jules Conus.) 
*“ Tannhduser ”’ 
‘*Grand Septet ”’ 
Payne Clarke, Dennison, Galassi, Chas. H. 
Clarke, Metcalfe, Hawley and Bushnell. 
bee sevacescesenes Mrs. Tavary 
Grand Chorus and Orchestra 
“ Blick ich umher ”’ 
Mr. Antonio Galassi 
Prelude, ** Tannhduser’s Pilgrimage ” Orchestra 
..Mendelssohn Qnartet and Chorus 
.Mrs. Tavary 


Messrs 


‘* Elizabeth’s Air’ 
March and Chorus 
“ Wolfram’s Air,” 


** Pilgrim’s Chorus’’. 
“* Elsa’s Prayer ”’ 
Wolfram’s *‘ Song to the Evening Star.”’ 

Mr. Antonio Galassi 


Overture. ...Orchestra 


Next Sunday night selections from ‘‘Carmen’ 
given with Emma Juch, Italo Campanini and Antonio 
Galassi in the cast. 


will be 


“The Messiah” in Gloucester.—The oratorio of ‘‘ The 
Messiah ” was given very successfully in Gloucester, Mass., 
last Monday evening. There was a chorus of 300, under 
the baton of Carl Zerrahn, and the soloists were Miss 
White, Lilian Carllsmith, Elliott Hubbard and Heinrich, 


Meyn. 











‘“‘The Messiah” will be Given.—The pupils of Florence 
d’Arona and Prof. Carl Le Vinsen will be heard in a con- 
cert in the spacious music room of Prof. Le Vinsen’s resi- 
dence, 124 East Forty-fourth street, on Tuesday evening 
next. The program is an ambitious one, and includes the 
first half of ‘‘ The Messiah,” which will be given with a 
full chorus, the solos being given by the advanced pupils, 
the 
chorus and soloists are all pupils of these well-known 


and the ‘‘ Inflammatus,” from the ‘‘ Stabat Mater ;”’ 


teachers. 

At the Harlem Philharmonic.—At the next concert of 
the Harlem Philharmonic, on February 2, Xaver Schar- 
wenka’s symphony will be performed. 

A College Concert.—Mr. Alexander Lambert will give 
aconcert with the students of the New York College of 
Music at Chickering Hall on Friday evening, January 20. 

Saint-Saens to Come.—It is again announced that Ca- 
mille Saint-Saéns will take part in the musical program to 
be carried out during the Columbian Exposition, and that 
he will give six concerts and recitals between May 29 and 
June 18. 


symphony, in which he 


Among the works to be presented are his organ 


will he organ part, and his 


be 


will also give organ recitals and 


play t 
setting of the nineteenth psalm, which is to given by 
the He 
will conduct one or more short choral works 
Hanchett's Recitals.—Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, of 
Collegiate Church, Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth street, 
announces be 
church on Monday mornings, January 16, February 6 and 
20, March 6 and 20, April 3 at 11 o’clock 
Should Give ‘‘ L’Africaine.’—The World’s F: 


ored Opera Company, an organization composed of colored 


large chorus. 


the 


a series of organ recitals to given at the 
and 17, 
uir Col- 
musicians, will give a concert on February 13, at Carnegie 
Music Hall, the proceeds of which will be devoted to the 
purpose of showing the progress of the colored race in 
music. The company is headed by Miss Sisserietta Jones, 
the Black Patti, and a number of very clever musicians of 
her race will support her. This organization is the only 
one composed of members of the colored race which has 
obtained the privilege of appearing in the world’s fair 
grounds. 

The Mozart Symphony.—In speaking of the concert 
given by the Mozart Symphony Club at Worcester recently, 
the ‘‘ Telegram ” of that place has the following : 
There was a large audience the concert, which 
was remarkably even throughout, and contained several features 


present to enjoy 


never before presented to a Worcester audience 

The selections were from a great variety of composers, and no one 
could feel that their favorite style of music was not presented, for 
the range was very wide. Miss Grace Milton, soprano soloist, pos- 
sesses a very sweet, pure voice, and won well deserved encores, 
The symphony club was well received, as were all the soloists, but 
the audience was especially interested in the unique instruments 
played by Messrs. Stoelzer and Blodeck, the viola d’amour and the 
viol da gamba. These are stringed instruments of unusual shape 
and design, and the former has never before been heard here. In 
the hands of Mr. Stoelzer the effect produced on the fourteen strings 
of the instrument was wonderful, the impression being that of a 
whole orchestral performance. Mr. Stoelzer is the only performer 
on the viola d’amour in this country. 

A Fernow Recital.—Miss Sophie Fernow, of the Ithaca 
Conservatory, gave a piano recital Monday evening of last 
week, which was largely attended by the pupils and their 
friends. The program. which consisted of Beethoven’s 
sonata, op. 27, No. 2, ‘ Playful Pursuits ” and ‘‘ Ina Gothic 
Cathedral,” Bach scherzo, op. 16, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
and étude, op. 10, No. 12, and valse, op. 42, Chopin, was 
delightfully given, and the player was forced to add Liszt’s 
twelfth rhapsody and two nocturnes by Chopin as encores. 


Free Organ Recitals.--Mr. Will C. Macfarlane announ- 
ces a third series of free organ recitals, to be given at All 
Souls’ Church, Madison avenue and Sixty-sixth street, 
Monday afternoons, January 9 to February 13 inclusive. 
Well known soloists will assist. 

‘*Hark! From the Tombs.”—At one of the recent 
matinées the audience did not appear. It was not Paderew- 
ski’s, where the audience overflowed like the tide. But it 
was a more exclusive gathering; one carefully chosen 
from a large and notable part of the community, and in 
which almost every one had a private box. In was held in 
the Tombs, in a sunless crevice between the tiers of cells, 
with narrow balconies holding a fringe of spectators—the 
fat and comfortable warders—and below the drunk and dis- 
orderly persons gathered from the New Year’s harvest. 
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But the audience proper was in the cells. From there came | 


the applause. 


and ricochetting against the white walls up and down the 


corridor. The audience was gracious. It listened amiably 


to operatic arias, Chopin, and the musical frills in which | 


the ballads were trimmed, and encouraged encores with 
kind thoughtfulness. But, oh! the difference when its 
heart and musical understanding were touched by a rollick- 
ing Irish song and a cheery bit of humor. 
audience was a well-known organist who had in times past 
been one of the performers at a Tombs concert. He was 
disposed to be more critical about the classical music and 
fin de siécle love songs, better fitted to audiences who go 
to concerts in private carriages and street cars than one 
which has its musicale in a private hotel such as the 
Tombs. Those of the audience that had lead pencils wrote 
their comments on the different numbers on their programs 
in order to keep them as souvenirs. A gentleman who had 
murdered another gentleman was gleefully happy in the 
music, and frequently retired to his table, where he was so 
fortunate as to have a light, in order to jot down his im- 
pressions. Doubtless these were all very bad people, but 
no one could have wished them to be less happy.—Evening 
‘**Sun.” 


He Played and Prayed.—‘‘ Talk about getting there,’ 
said an Eight Ward preacher yesterday. ‘‘If I didn’t 
break the record Christmas Sunday I don’t want the 
medal. It was this way. 
services opened my organist sent word that she was ill 
and couldn’t appear. There we were, a lot of Christmas 
music prepared, with an organ voluntary for morning and 
evening on the program. Then I came to the front, and 
with half an hour’s practice went on and played the music 
myself, besides preaching the sermon and leading the 
singing. You should have seen me! 

‘*First I would read, then play an accompaniment, then 
dodge up again and pray, hopping up and down like a bird 
on a twig, and I got through all right, too. How did I 
manage the voluntary? Well, yousee music is my profes- 
sion—I do not call preaching a profession, it is a calling— 
and I just improvised, mixing in dance music, drawing 
the frisky notes out long to make Sunday music out of 


them. Oh, I was all right. When my voice fails me I | 
will only just have to fall back on my profession. Good 


day. Got to fly, you know—mighty busy,” and the sturdy 
little preacher dived for the elevator and enlivened its 
downward trip on the same by singing a few improvised 


bars of opera to the office boy,—Minneapolis ‘‘ Tribune.” 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Arthur Nikisch, conductor, will give 
its third concert at Chickering Hall to-morrow evening. 
Symphony No. 8, Beethoven ; 


The program is as follows: 
concerto for piano in G minor No. 1, Mendelssohn ; two 
‘La Damnation de Faust,” Berlioz; two 


movements trom ‘ 


It was a curious effect, that of hand claps, | 
cheers, whistling issuing in bundles out of iron gratings | 


In the unseen | 


Just half an hour before the | 


| at Association Hall, Friday evening of last week, in an ex- 


| ee ip 
movements from the concerto for violin No. 1, Bruch, and 
overture, ‘‘ Leonore No. 3,” Beethoven. Eugenia Castel- 


lano and Mr. T. Adamowski will be the soloists. 


‘* Ledger” has the following : 

A feature of this session’s grand festival of song in connection 
with the meeting of the association was the presence of Miss Clara 
Krause, of Berlin, Germany, at a piano recital given by her this 
| afternoon, in the presence of a large, cultured and flattering audi- 
ence, composed of genuine lovers of music and musicians from all 
over the State. Miss Krause’s program was of the highest classical 
order. She isa charming pianist, and those who heard her were in 
raptures over her manner of handling her favorite instrument 
The selections were of a varied character, and enabled her to dis- 
play her abilities in the line of genuine good playing to decided ad- 
vantage. She appeared on three occasions, and each time was loudly 
applauded. In connection with the appearance of Miss Krause, 
Miss M. Virginia Peck, of Philadelphia, gave a magnificent soprano 
solo, ‘*Miriam’s Song of Triumph,”’ and Peter Marzen, of Philadel- 
phia, tenor, sang ‘“Lohengrin’s Declaration,”’ from the opera ‘‘ Lo- 
hengrin,’”’ and “‘ Heart’s Delight.’’ Frederick Maxson, of Philadel- 


phia, was the accompanist. 

Schmidt-Herbert.—The second concert of the Schmidt- 
Herbert String Quartet will be given at Music Hall on Fri- 
The quartets will be Mozart’s in D major 
Three movements from 


day evening. 
and Beethoven’s in E opus 59. 


27, 


Ries’ violin suite in F, opus will also be played. 


Arthur Foote Will Assist.—The Kneisel Quartet, of 
Boston, will give the second concert of its series at Chicker- 
ing Hall Saturday afternoon, with the assistance of Mr. 
Arthur Foote, pianist. The program includes the quartet 
| in A minor, opus 41, Schumann ; piano quartet in C major, 
opus 23, Arthur Foote, and the quartet in D minor, Schu- 


bert. 

The Philharmonic Program.—The next concert of the 
Philharmonic Society will be given at Music Hall on Satur- 
Overture, 


day evening. The program will be as follows: 


‘* Coriolianus,” Beethoven; concerto tor violin (No. 2), G 


major, Godard ; sextor for strings, opus 70, Tschaikowsky, 
and Beethoven’s seventh symphony. The solo performer 
will be Johannes Wolff, violinist. 


Beethoven Quartet.—The next concert of the Beethoven 
String Quartet will take place at Music Hall to-morrow 
|} evening. The program will consist of Sgambati’s quartet | 
in D flat major, opus 17, the theme and variations from 
Beethoven's quartet in A major, opus 18, No. and 
Chadwick’s new quintet for piano and strings. The work | 
is dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther, and the 
| latter will play the piano part 

The Gounod Quartet at the Y. M. C. A.—The Gounod 
Quartet,Wm. C. Carl, musical director, was heard in the Star 
Course of the Twenty-third street Branch of the Y. M.C.A., 


5, 


cellent program including Haydn’s serenade ‘ Maiden | 
fair, O deign to tell,” a duo from ‘* Lakmé” 


Miss Hilke and Mr. Henderson; Mr. Carl’s spring song, | 


sung by 


| Clara Krause.—Miss Clara Krause, of Berlin, gave a | 
piano recital before the Pennsylvania M. T. A., at Read- | 
ing. December 28, concerning which the Philadelphia | 


{sung by Mr. Henderson; ‘‘ Night,” Luard Selby, and 
| organ solos by Guilmant, Handel and Gabriel-Marie which 
| were finely played by Mr. Carl who showed an admirable 


| 
| 


command of the instrument. 


The Brooklyn Philharmonic.—The third public reher- 
sal and concert of the Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn 
will be given at the Academy of Music by the 
Friday afternoon and Saturday 


30ston Sym- 
phony Orchestra next 
evening. The program includes the overture ‘‘Le Roy 
d’Ys,” Lalo ; 
2, Schumann, and vocal numbers by Mrs. Arthur Nikisch. 

Nashville (Tenn.) Concerts.—At 
Evening ” tendered the public school officers by the Senior 
Class, of Price’s Nashville College for Young Ladies, on 


suit in D, opus 39, Dvor4k ; Symphony No. 


a ‘* Shakespeare 


the evening of December 13, piaano duets appropriate to 
the occasion were given as follows: Overture, ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream” and the ‘‘ Wedding March,” Mendels- 
3urmeister and Sandifer: and nocturno, 


sohn, Misses 


‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by the same composer, 
Misses Burmeister and Wood. 

On the evening of December 19, the vocal pupils of Miss 
Hollinshed gave a concert in aid of the organ fund of the 
Tulip Street Church ; which was very successful. 

The One Hundred and Eighteenth.—The following is 
the program of the 118th free organ recital given by Har- 
rison M. Wild at the Unity Church, Chicago 


Overture to ‘*Sampson” Handel 
(Arranged by W. T. Best.) 

Duet, “The Lord is My Light” ; vouveseudusowanveet Bnck 
Mrs. Bagg and Mr. Morley. 

Elegy—fugue, op. 44, No. 2 ....Guilmant 


Adagio, from symphony in F Haydn 


Song, “‘ Abide with Me”’ 4 ; Bierdermann 
Mrs. Bagg. 

Me SIRE iciiaidss an ss Sakis stake sdeaneeeeaecitbeanedased ‘ .Silas 

Pastorale . Paul Wachs 

March, from “ Egmont : Beethoven 

(Arranged by W. T. Best.) 

Song, ‘** The River Flows,” “ St. Ursula Cowen 

Mr. Knorr 


Postlude, in G George Whiting 
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Another New Opera.—The ‘‘ Temptations of St. 
Anthony” is reported to be the title and subject matter of 
an opera being written by Count Lugano, and the music 
by Mr. Lugano, to be produced next year in Venice. 

Composer and Author.—The following curious cir- 
cumstance in connection with one of Mozart’s 
In the ‘‘ Leipziger Zeitung” 1782 there ap- 
‘‘A certain person named 


occurred 
operas ot 
peared the following notice: 
Mozart, living in Vienna, having used my drama of ‘ Bel- 
monte and Constance’ as an opera text without my per- 
mission, I hereby solemnly protest against this infringe- 
ment of my rights, and give notice of proceedings against 
him, C. F. Bretzner.” The result of this affair was that 
the ‘‘ certain person” so contemptuously referred to im- 
mortalized the objector, who had thus extra fame allotted 


to him in spite of himself. 


Brussels Conservatory.—lIn a total of 689 students 
at the Brussels Conservatoire, there are 19 English, 4 
English Colonials, 11 Dutch, 3 French, 8 Spanish, 2 Alsa- 
cians, 2 Swiss, 2 Americans, 1 Italian, 1 Austrian, and 1 
Russian. 

Wenerberg.—The late Cabinet Minister at Stockholm, 
Gunnar Wenerberg, has composed a ‘‘Stabat Mater” for 
soli and chorus with orchestral accompaniments. He is a 
well-known and popular song writer. 

German Agencies.—The official German ‘‘ Gazette” 
announces that all theatrical agencies are under police 
control 
have been demanded from clients, especially from women, 
The Minister 


In many cases, it says, most extortionate terms 


which would leave them in absolute slavery. 
of the Interior has called the attention of the police to these 
proceedings. 

‘*Mala Vita,.’’—After several delays the opera ‘‘ Mala 
Vita,” by Giordano, was performed at Kroll’s Theatre. 
The chief parts were taken by Mrs. Bellincioni and Mrs. 
Moran-Olden and Messrs. Stagno and Luria. Ettore Mar- 
tini conducted the orchestra. The performance was ex- 
cellent. 

St. Petersburg Novelties.—At the symphony con- 
cert conducted by Kruschewsky November 14, three novy- 
‘“*Die Niachtliche Heerschau,? 
" suite (op. 7) for 


elties were produced. 
symphonic poem for orchestra, by Simon ;’ 
orchestra, by Arensky; and concertino for harp with orches- 
tra (op. 175), by Oberthuer. Arensky’s suite is brilliantly 
orchestrated,and presents much of interest. Simon’s work 
is effective, but lacks depth. Miss C. Kiihne’s harp playing 
demonstrated the value of the harp as a solo instrument. 

Columbus Celebration.—For a late Columbus festi- 
val in Milan, Gallignani, director of the conservatory at 
Parma, composed music for Tasso’s sonnet to Christopher 
Columbus, ‘‘ Tempo verra che fian d’Ercole i segni.” 

The Berlin Monument to Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven.—The designs have been on view at the Berlin 
Akademie. Ad. Hildebrand of Florence submits a design 
antique circular temple to contain in its central 
Fritz Schaper proposes an ele- 


of an 
rotunda busts of the artists. 
vated platform with a background of a pillared arcade, to 
contain a monument to each of the musicians. There are 
to be colossal busts with an allegorical background. E. 
Hundrieser submits a stately fagade with a lofty arch in 
the centre, under which, between rows of pillars, is a group 
of the artisis, Beethoven in the middle, the others behind 
on each side. Rudolf Siemering’s plan is a niche adorned 
with mosaics and allegorical figures, busts of the great 
masters, with, in the foreground, two groups of the lyric 
and heroic character of music. 

Changes in Vienna —It is reported that Prof. J. N. 
Fuchs will succeed Director J. Hellmesberger at the con- 
servatory, and that Felix Mott] will succeed Fuch’s at the 
opera. According to another version Joseph Hellmes- 
berger, Jr., will be his father’s successor. 

A Composers’ Society.—There has been formed at 
Berlin a ‘* Composers’ Society,” with the object of printing 
and publishing original copyright works by its members. 
Any composer can join the society as soon as the work 
submitted is approved by the committee. 

Rubinstein .—Rubinstein’s visit to Bremen gave to the 
public two performances of his opera ‘‘ Die Kinder der 
Haide,” under his personal direction, and also two Rubin- 
stein soirées. In one, of chamber music, Messrs. Brom- 
berger and Skalitzky played the sonatas for piano and 
violin (G major and A minor), and Mrs. Clover-Everest 


sang some of the director’s songs. The second was agrand 
| orchestral performance of Rubenstein’s compositions, 
| in which he directed and played, and even accompanied 
the Russian singer, Miss Anna von Jerebzeff. The pro- 
| gram comprised the G minor symphony (No. 5), airs from 
Verlorenen Paradies, fantasia in C major for piano and 


orchestra, songs, ‘‘ The Lark,” Huete Dich” and “ Klinge | 


Mein Pandero,” concluding with piano solos by the com- 
poser. 

Leipsic Opera.—During the month of November the 
new opera house of Leipsic produced operas by Ponchielli, 
Mascagni (2), Mozart (4), Beethoven, Boieldieu, Auber, 
Flotow, Wagner (2), Gounod, Thomas and Briill. The old 
opera house gave Verdi's ‘* Trovatore ” and ‘‘ La Figlia del 
Regimento,” and the Carola Theatre Nessler’s ‘‘ Trum- 
peter of Sikkingen.” 

More Phenomena.—At a London Ballad Concert, 
given by a gentleman of the phenomenal name of Eddie 
Pye, a phenomenal violinist, aged eleven, Miss Alice Maud 
Liebmann, made a sensational appearance. 

4A Fiasco.—The new operetta, ‘‘ Chavigny,” by Man- 
tegna, made a fiasco at the Fossati Theatre, Milan. 

Brusselsx,—This city, which already possesses more 
theatres in proportion to its population than any city in the 
world, beheld on November 28 the opening of the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Eagle Theatre,” which is to minister to the artistic 
tastes of the American and English colonies, and improve 
the artistic education of the Belgians. The theatre will be 
undéf the management of Lady Zelma, Princess of Ravens- 
wood, who is the only female basso profundo known to 
mortal man. Long may she wave! 

“ Irmengard.’’--The new opera “Irmengard” by 
Leonhard Emil Bach, was produced for the first time at 
Covent Garden on December 8 with fair success. 

Carl Reinecke.—At the fourth chamber music con- 
cert at the new Gewandhaus, Leipsic, a novelty by Carl 
Reinecke was produced. It was an octet for flute, oboe, 
two clarinets, two fagotti and two horns. Although the 
composer is in his sixty-eighth year and this is ‘‘ op. 216” 
it displays all the freshness and vivacity of the work of a 
man of twenty. 

Music in Koenig»berg.—The symphony concerts of 
Max Brode were not so well attended as the Kiinster con- 
certs organized by Mr. Hubner. In the fourth of the latter 
series the young violinist Rezsé Keménz appeared and 
played the D minor concerto of Wieniawski in a style 
which augured well for his future career. Miss C. Klee- 
berg was the pianist and Von zur Muehlen the vocalist. 

The Beer Prize.—Considerable objection is made to 
the conditions announced for the next competition for the 
Michael Beer prize. The subject is a ‘‘ Te Deum a capella 
for eight voices, with two fugue movements,” which is re- 
garded as a mere demand for facility in counterpoint. 
Moreover, the reward held out to the victor, ‘eight 
months’ study in Rome,” provokes the question: ‘‘ Why 
should a composer to-day study in Rome?” Michael Beer 
died in 1833, when there was some reason for this pro- 
vision, and therefore a change in this respect is demanded 
Some of us here think that exclusive study of one school, 
however admirable, has a narrowing effect on the study, 
and that as much perhaps can be learned in Rome as in a 
conservatory at Pumpernickel. 

Carlsruhe Conservatory —During the year 1891-2 
his institution has had 395 pupils. The staff of pro- 
fessors comprises twenty-seven teachers of which six are 
women. Prof. Vincent Lachner, on account of his ad- 
vanced age, has resigned his position. 

New Uperas.—The first production of ‘‘ Codrillo,” by 
R.Wurmb, took place lately at Elberfeld, and had a friendly 
reception. The ‘‘ Vardhamana” of Bruno Oelsner was 
produced at Cassel with good success. 

Swiss Festival.—The Swiss Saengerfest committee 
have invited plans for a concert hall in Basel to hold 6,000 
auditors. The directors are C. Altenhofer (Zurich) for 
the vocal department, Kempter (Basel) for folksongs, and 
Vogt (Freiburg) for the department of singers from 
Italian Switzerland. Visiting societies will be Stuttgart 
Liederkranz, Carlsruhe Liederhalle, Concordia of Frei- 
burg in the Breisgau, the Paris Harmonie Suisse, Basel 
German Liederkranz and others. Three competing 
choruses will take part, the Mannerchor, from Chur; the 
Ligia Grischa from Ilanz, and the Mannerchor Thusis. 


Sonzogno Again.—It is said that the four prize 
works of the last Sonzogno competition will be given dur- 
tng the carnival at Milan. 


Discord.—A quarrel has broken out between Mascagni 
and the Vienna opera director respecting the part of 
‘*Luisa “ in ‘‘ The Rantzaus.” The composer had selected 
Miss Beeth for the réle. Dr. Jahn gave it to Miss Renard 
and asked Mascagni to transpose the music to suit the 
latter. He declined, the director insisted, and the produc- 
tion of the novelty will be imperilled. 


Gets a Scoring.—F. Pfohl, who writes the music de- 
partment of the ‘‘ Leipsiker Zeitung,” scores Bernhard 
Vogel for puffing a Leipsic composer—A. Winterberger— 
in the ‘‘ Neue Musik Zeitung‘” of Stuttgart. Vogel calls 








Winterberger the most talented Liszt pupil and to this 
Pfohl objects, and he also ridicules the whole scheme of at- 
tempting to elevate a third-rate musician, as he denom- 
inates Winterberger. 

Reinthaler’s Opera.—The opera 


‘‘Katchen von 


| Heilbronn,” by Carl Reinthaler, has at last been produced 


at Cologne. Scenery, costume, staging and performance 
all first-class. Miss Jellinek was the ‘‘ Kitchen.” 

Miynanski.—The violinist, Emil von Mlynanski, will 
give a concert in Berlin in February. 

Some New Publicatious.—Robert Forberg, of Leip- 
sic, publishes a new sonata for piano and ’cello (op. 51) by 
Draeseke, and an E minor suite (op. 14) for string orches- 
tra, by Max Brauer ; also a nightsong for male chorus, con- 
tralto solo and orchestra, by J. Brambach (op. 87); also a 
Spanish serenade for violin and piano(op. 49), by H. Hol- 
lander. 

A Realistic Storm.—A writer in the 
‘*Journal” tells the following organ tale: ‘‘One of the 
best musical illustrations of a storm—very much at sea— 
that I have ever heard was the result of a combination of 
It happened in a church not many miles from 
A gentleman who professed to play the organ, 


Newcastle 


accidents. 
Newcastle. 
and whose legs were somewhat short, sat down to a three 
manual instrument. In frantic efforts to reach the 
pedals he slipped off the stool. A friend standing behind 
him and seeing him disappearing into the lower regions, 
made a grab at him, but ineffectually. The result was that 
among the 


his 


for some minutes the one was floundering 
pedals and the other was sprawling over the manuals. 
Oh, what astorm we had! It was allthere. But the best 
ot the joke was that the poor blower thought it was all 
right—that it was some specially realistic piece the organist 
was playing, and went on blowing as if his very life de- 
pended upon it.” 

They Would Even Sell His Bones,—Anybody with 
$75,000 to spare may purchase the house at Halle on the 


Saale in which the composer Handel was born. The house 


and extensive grounds are advertised in an English news- 
paper for sale for the sum mentioned, and the place is 
described as ‘‘ specially suitable for the home of an artist 
or retirement for an artist, or for any enterprise,” and any 
agent selling it ‘‘ will receive an appropriate commission.”’ 


Belgian Concerts.— The concert season at Brussels 
opened last month. The first concert was entirely de- 
voted tothe Amsterdam singers, the so-called ‘‘ Capelle 
De Lange,” works of the 
Netherlandish and French composers of the fifteenth and 
At the Conservatory the series of 


who gave the vocal lesser 
sixteenth centuries. 
chamber music concerts (woodwind and piano) has been 
resumed. At the two classical concerts organized by 
Schott, the publisher, at the Grand Harmonie, Miss Barbs 
appeared. She is said to have some merit in Italian and 
German airs, but Massenet’s music was not recognizable. 

Music at Brunn.—Since Adolph Baumann has taken 
the management of the Nadt Theatre he has produced the 
whole ‘‘ Nibelungen” cyclus, the ‘‘ Folkiinger,” many of 
Smetana’s works, and will produce Rubinstein’s ‘* Moses” 
under the composer’s direction. 

Music for Chicago.— Madrid, December 14,1892.—The 
committee having in charge the preparations for the Span- 
ish representation at the Chicago Columbian Exhibition is 
organizing a military band, comprising 100 performers, 
who will give concerts during the entire period of the fair. 

Paris, December 14, 1892.—Saint-Saéns, the well-known 
French composer, whose ‘‘ Samson and Dalila” was played 
for the first time in Paris last month, has just left for Algeria 
forthe winter. Before leaving town he said in the course of 
an interview with the representative of the United Press 
‘Yes, they may count upon my arriving in Chicago for 
the international concerts about the middle of May or early 
in June. Iam glad to hear that French music is receiving 
so much attention in America, and I shall, of course, do 
what I can when in the United States to help in the good 
work. My relations with the exhibition have been so far 
of the most pleasant nature.”—‘‘ Herald.” 


A New Ballet.—A private trial on the piano of the 
music of ‘‘ La Vallée des Sphinx,” music by Mrs. Gennaro 
Chrétien, took place December 9 before a select audience 
of artists, and was highly successful. 


A Laughahe Lawsuit,—London has been laughing 
over a lawsuit which contains many of the elements of 
broad farce, although an important principle is at the bot- 
tom of it all. The defendant, Mr. Davey, is an engraver, 
who loves to work in quiet, and therefore established his 
studio in his villa (semi-detached) at Brixton. For a time 
all went well, but then new neighbors rented the house 
next door and he knew peace and solitude no more. Of 
the newcomers Mrs. Christie was a professional pianist of 
great vigor and persistence, who practiced in all leisure 
moments between 8:45 A. M. and 11:30 p. m., and in the in- 
tervals taught pupils. Miss Christie shared her mother’s 
talents and ambition, had a piano of her own, and labored 
upon it with exemplary industry. Master Christie was 
also endowed with tastes more and 
amused himself with torturing a 'cello, from which he pro- 
duced the weirdest noises. Mr. Christie was deaf, and in- 


or less musical, 
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different to the racket all about him, but Mr. Davey was 
driven almost frantic, and finally protested in a letter, 
which he thought jocular, but which filled the Christies 
with speechless wrath. The letter was unanswered, but 
the ** practising” continued incessantly. Then Mr. Davey 
remembered that he himself had once played the flute, 


and having procured one of those instruments, he started | 
concerts on his own account, in conjunction with a friend | 


who toyed with a concertina. A third ally was found in 
an amateur drummer, and presently a minstrel company 
was organized, whose performances were exceedingly 
hilarious and, incidentally, most abominably noisy. It 
was now the turn of Mr. Christie to remonstrate, and of 
Mr. Davey to treat the remonstrance with silent contempt. 
The Christies then sought relief in the courts, and applied 
for an injunction, Mr. Davey pleading in his own behalf 
that he had only repaid his neighbors in kind. The judge, 
however, held that he had no justification and granted an 
order against him, on the grounds, apparently, that his 


music was not “ professional,” and therefore a nuisance. | 


He is now reduced to the extremity of abandoning his 
home or of listening helplessly to the triumphant jingle of 
the Christie pianos. 

Nikita’s Appointment,—Nikita has been appointed 
court singer to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

The Son of Balfe.—The only son of Balfe, composer 
of ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl,” has been found in a refuge, in a 
condition of the utmost distress. A committee, including 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir Augustus Harris, Colonel Maple- 
son, and G. A. Sala, has been formed to take measures for 
his relief. 


An 4U-round Musician.—Mr. Mihlfeld, principal | 


clarinetist at Bayreuth, has been in London playing clar- 
inet solos at the Monday “ Pops.” His extraordinary playing 
Miihl- 
violin and piano, 
directs the theatre music at Meiningen, and conducts a 


was recognized by Wagner, Von Biilow, and Liszt. 
feld is an all-round musician—plays 


choral society. Curiously enough he taught himself the 
clarinet without the help of a teacher. 

Adele Aus der Ohe.—This pianist has scored great 
success in a concert she gave in Vienna, December 2, for 
the benefit of the Maria Therese Hospital. 
the following program : 

Concert B moll, op. 23 (for piano and orchestra) .. 
* Carneval,’ 
Concert Es dur, op. 7: 


for piano and or« 


op. 9 


2 
> 


Mr. Wm. Gericke conducted. The 
‘We 
do not remember to have ever heard this concerto played 
Sophie Menter. Adele 
Aus der Ohe is certainly to-day the queen of the Liszt 


writes about her performance of the Liszt concerto: 


more effectively—not even by 


amazonenarmee !" Miss Aus der Ohe will not appear in 
the East this year. She will arrive about March 1, and at 
once leave for California, where she will make a short 
tournée under the management of Henry Wolfsohn. 

The Vienna Orchestra?—The élite capelle of the 
Vienna Court Opera consists of 108 members, of whom 
only twenty-eight have salaries exceeding 750 gulden (say 
$300) a year. 

What's in a Name ?—The Leipsic manager, Mr. 
Staegeman, has issued the following order: ‘‘ The mem- 
bers of the City Orchestra are hereby informed that any- 
one who shall in any concert performance style himself or 
allow himself to be styled ‘member of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra,’ in place of using the official title, ‘ member of 
the City Orchestra,’ shall not receive a furlough for con- 
certs here or elsewhere.” 


A Scholarship.—The Mozart Foundation at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main will, on September 1, 1898, adjudge to a 
young musician intending to devote himself to composi- 
tion a scholarship consisting of a free scholarship at Dr. 
Hoch’s Conservatory and an annual payment of 1,500 
florins. Applications from candidates are to be sent in be- 
fore January 31, 1893. 

Mahler.—Capellmeister Mahler directed with marked 
ability the fifth subscription concert at Hamburg in place 
of Dr. H. Von Biilow, indisposed. 

Late Cablegrams.—From Paris comes the announce- 


ment that Jean de Reszké is well again, and that he will 
sing during the week. From Berlin Von Biilow is reported 


ill with a nervous malady, and absolute rest from piano | 


playing has been ordered. Rubinstein has just finished a 


one act opera, and Sullivan, who has returned from Monte | 


Carlo, has shut himself up and is making alterations in 
‘‘ Ivanhoe” for its long deferred presentation at Berlin. 


Gilbert has written a libretto for him and Sullivan expects | 


to set to work on the music for this very soon. 

At the coming opera season here ‘‘ Die Feen,” an early 
work of Wagner’s, will be given, and also Mascagni's 
latest, ‘‘ I Rantzau.” 


Vienna on“ I Rantzau.”—Viennese critics seem to 
agree that Mascagni’s third venture, ‘‘I Rantzau,” the full 
dress rehearsal of which they heard preparatory to pres- | 
entation to-night, falls heavily below the standard of the 
others, and that if something vastly better is not forth- | 
coming the present year his boom will be considered stone 
dead, 





She played 


... Tschaikowsky 
Schumann | 


s.eethoven 


, . . ” | 
‘* Neue Freie Presse, 


| of the sad event. 





Carlo Alberto Cappa. 











ARLO ALBERTO CAPPA, the famous leader 


No. 128 East Ninety-second street, at 3 o’clock Friday 
morning. His death came rather unexpectedly. He had 
| been ill nine weeks. with heart trouble, but his family did 
pot think it would result fatally. They were not fully 


death. 


of the Seventh Regiment Band, died at his residence, | 


Thus it will be seen that Cappa has served in the Seventh 
Regiment Band for twenty-eight years and been its leader 
since 1881. 

In 1869 Cappa joined the Thomas Orchestra as first 
trombone, and remained with it for 
played the euphonium with the Mapleson opera for three 
years. As conductor of the concerts in the Central Park, 
at Brighton Beach, Coney Island, and at the Louisville 


seven years; also 


| Exposition he always gave satisfaction to both the pro- 


moters and public, a fact which was signally illustrated in 


. ; c : : 2 | the latter case, since he was publicly complimented by the 
aware of the true situation until a few hours before his | 


Cappa accompanied his band to Tacoma, Wash., last | 


summer, where for three months he furnished the music 
for the exposition there. He returned to New York in 
October, just in time to take charge of the music for the 
| Columbian festivities. The long, fatiguing transconti- 
nental journey was too much for him. He contracted a 
heavy cold, which brought on heart trouble, from which he 
had been suffering slightly for a number of years. Instead 


of taking a rest he kept on with his work until from sheer | 


| physical inability he was forced to give up. 

Under careful medical treatment he was thought to be 
improving. Thursday night, however, he grew restless 
and complained of difficulty in breathing. At 1:30 Fri- 
day morning he called his wife and asked her to open a 
window. She did so, but this did not bring relief. The 
leader changed chairs several times in as many minutes, 
finally sitting down in one by the open window, with the 











cold wintry air and snow blowing in upon him. He made 
| a frantic clutch at his throat and expired. The symptoms 
were those common to persons affected with heart trouble, 
|and Mrs. Cappa, realizing this, called her children, who 
| were asleep in adjoining rooms. They came in just as 
their father breathed his last. 

The only son, Serano, went to Liederkranz Hall in Fifty- 
eighth street, where the band was playing for the Grand 
Bachelors’ ball, and told Assistant Solomon and 
Secretary Hunt, of the Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union, 
The band left the hall and the festivi- 
ties ceased for the night. 

Nearly thirty-seven years ago a stalwart Italian youth 
first beheld the Stars and Stripes floating from the mast- 
head of the United States frigate Congress in the har- 
The sight of the flag of the great republic 


Leader 


bor of Genoa. 
filled him with a longing to reach the land which his Gen- 
oese compatriot Columbus had given to the world three 
and a half centuries before. ‘The sturdy Italian boy, who had 
just turned his twenty-first year, was Carlo Cappa, the de- 
ceased bandmaster of the leading regiment of the National 
Guard in the United States—the famous New York Seventh. 

Young Cappa was born in 1834, at Alessandria, in the 





kingdom of Sardinia. His father was a major of the 
Eleventh Infantry in the Sardinian army, who followed 
the eagles of the great Napoleon in his campaign against 
Russia, was wounded in the retreat from Moscow and died 


when his son was only four years old. At ten Carlo en- 





tered the Royal Academy at Asti, to which only the sons | 


of soldiers are admitted, and remained for five years, when | 


he enlisted in the band of the Sixth 
present at the battle of Novara in 1849. He remained in 
the army for six years, during four of which he was the 
first trombone in the band, when he enlisted in the United 
States Navy and made a two years’ cruise in the frigate 
Congress, during the last six months of which he was lead- 
er of the band. 

On his arrival here he joined Ned Kendall’s Band, and 
made a tour of the principal American cities, after which 
he became a member of Shelton’s celebrated New York 
Band, of which Grafulla was leader, and when the latter 


Lancers, and was | 


board of managers, decorated by the festival chorus and 
elected conductor for the following year by a large ma- 
jority of the popular vote taken on the last days of the ex- 
position. 

Cappa lead the movement regarding the acceptance of 
the low pitch now used among the United States bands. 
He used it for the first time at the official 
Old Guard at St. Thomas’ Church. 

Mr. Cappa's programs, while ever being popular, were 


service of the 


nevertheless of a higher order of excellence than is usually 
found in the selection of He a 
spirited, musicianly conductor and deserved all the suc- 
were tremen- 


most bandmasters. was 


cess he had. His concerts in Central Park 
dously patronized. 

His funeral took place Monday afternoon in the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, on West Thirty-fourth street. 

The following was to have been the arranged order of 
escort at the funeral: Gilmore’s Band and volunteer mu- 
sicians, drum corps, hearse, pallbearers, family in car- 
riages, Seventh Regiment Band, officers of the Seventh 
Regiment, veterans of the Seventh Regiment, Lafayette 
Post, No. 140, G. A. R.; board of directors and members 
of Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union, Henry Clay Lodge 
No. 18, Knights of Pythias, and the Thirteen Club. 

Mr. Cappa’s successor will be Mr. M. J. Solomon. 


The Second Symphony Society 
Concert. 
N excellent program, excellently played, was 
heard at the concert of the Second Symphony So- 
ciety, in Music Hall, last Saturday night. Walter Dam- 
rosch conducted, and it must be admitted the work of the 
Symphony Orchestra has vastly 
This was the program: 
Symphony, in G minor 
Concerto, for violin, 
Allegro moderato 
Canzonette, andante 
Finale, allegro vivacissimo. 
Mr. Adolph Brodsky. 
Dramatic overture, ‘* Husitska”’ 


improved this season. 


Mozart 


with orchestra... Tschaikowsky 


Dvorak 
* ... Wagner 
NO. 3........+0.00++. PSchaikowsky 

The symphony was read very acceptably, though at the 
public rehearsal on Friday afternoon the horns in the 
trio of the menuetto were slightly impure. Mr. Brodsky, 
whose technical skill is great, easily mastered the many 


“Siegfried Idyl”’.... 
Theme and variations, from Suite 


difficulties of the Tschaikowsky G major concerto, which 
was heard here first a few seasons ago at the hands of that 
excellent artist Maud Powell in a Seidl concert at Chicker- 
ing Hall. Mr. Brodsky played much better at the even- 
ing concert than at the rehearsal, his tone being fuller and 
his interpretation freer and more mellow. The work itself 
is not great, the last movement being characteristically 
Russian. The canzonetta in G minor is muted, and is 
about the only bit in the work that appeals to the popular 
taste. Dvorak’s noble ‘* Husitska ” 
given, and the ‘* Siegfried” Idyll and Tschaikowsky’s vari- 
ations were acceptably interpreted. 


overture was brilliantly 


Notice. 
ROF. W. SEMNACHER begs to inform his 
friends and pupils that he has severed his connection 
with the College of Music, and that he will continue piano 
and harmony lessons after the most approved methods at 
pupils’ and his own residence, No. 179 East Sixty-fourth 


street. Send for circular. 








The Composer of “ Irmengarda.’*— Mr. Emil 
Bach, the composer of ‘‘ Irmengarda,” recently produced 
at Covent Garden, London, was born in Posen in 1849, 
and wasa pupil of Liszt. He has hitherto been chiefly 
known in this country as a pian‘st. : 





EDMUND PAULUS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


“All Kinds of Musical Instroments and Strings. 


became leader of the Seventh Regiment Band in 1860 | 


Cappa went with him, and remained until Grafulla’s death, 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 
15 EAST 17th STREET. 
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Mr. Sternberg Resigns. 
PHI ADELPHIA, January 5, 18938. 


Mr. E. M. Bowman, President M. T. N. 
Hall, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir —Occurrences of a domestic nature oblige me 


A., Steinway 


to resign my position as chairman of the world’s fair com- 
mittee of the M. T. N. A. I beg to assure you that only 
the sternest necessity could cause me to relinquish the 
work I had so successfully begun. 

There remains, however, very little to be done; it is 
merely the making of the programs for the four concerts 
set aside for us by Mr. Theodore Thomas. In this respect 
I wish to say that I would consider it an act of courtesy if 
the promises that I have made (and which are only few) 
would be considered by my successor which you will ap- 
point. 

Among the composers there is only Mr. Gilchrist, of this 
city, to whom I have made a binding promise of placing his 
new symphony in C (which he has just finished) on the 
program. 

Among the executive musicians I have promised Mr. 
William H. Sherwood, Mr. Armin Doerner, of Cincinnati, 
tob ,on the program and had contemplated asmall place 
for myself, which I believe I am entitled to. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas has retained his power of veto as 
a matter of course, but from private information received 
I glean that he does not intend to exercise this veto as long 


indorsed by any musician whose 


as the programs are 


name would offer a guarantee of their dignity, and there 
can be no doubt that your name, or the name of anybody 
you would appoint as my successor would be quite suffi- 


cient for Mr. Thomas to renounce his veto. 
The correspondence, as far as it is official, I shall mail 
you to-night upon returning home from this office. 
Hoping you will accept my resignation and will have the 
kindness to inform me of the name of my successor in 
Respectfully yours, 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG. 


office, I beg to remain, 


Mr. President Bowman states that he accepts the 
resignation of Mr. Sternberg with regret and that he 
expects to arrange the committee in such a manner 
as to give to the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion the vast opportunities at Chicago. 


The Steno-Phonetic System. 
RANZ KULLAK writes requesting a copy of 
Miss May Florence Smith’s work on her system and 
says it has great interest for him. 

A letter has just arrived from Berlin, dated January 6, 
written by Phillip Roth, THe Musica, Courter correspond- 
ent, inclosing one from Franz Kullak, the eminent mu. 
sician, requesting Miss May Florence Smith to send a copy 
of her work on steno-phonetics to him, and adding: Mr. 
Kullak is greatly interested in your system, as you will see 
by his letter to me.” 

“The success of the classes still continues to advance 
weekly, and special attention is extended to all desiring to 
enter church trials in April or March. The system is ex. 
tremely rapid and simple, and the former students of the 
solfeggio systems seem to regard it as the most phenom- 
enally progressive thing ever placed before the musical 
public, as dothe authoritative voice masters both here and 
abroad. Among those celebrated in musical circles is Mrs. 
Sara de Lande, the prima donna soprano, who has never 
found much favor in the solfeggio systems, and who is a 
most enthusiastic student of steno-phonetics, declaring it 
to be the revolution in musical spheres. 

One young lady from the West writes 
really standing up here in church as a soloist reading these 
difficult Christmas things at sight, and last year when you 


‘*To think I am 


examined me I could not read a hymn.” 

Another writer: ‘‘I have lost four winters’ time and a 
position twice in church following the solfeggio systems. 
How blinding they are compared to the clear, simple way 
you make your lessons enjoyable. How many fine singers 
must thank you for holding their positions as readers. I 
find no difficulty in getting through the church Christmas 
rehearsals, excepting that the music is so heavy. I took 
a requiem at sight last Wednesday.” 

The complete course is three months in small classes. 
Miss Smith says nothing can be intelligently taught in 
classes larger than twelve and usually confines them to 
eight. 

Miss Alice 
Anna Breen, and 
spheres owe their positions as leaders to this system, all 
Mrs. Ashforth places 


Mandelick, Miss Mathilde Frichette, Miss 
many others prominent in musical 
being former students in the course. 
the system before all others, as do Mrs. Lawton and Mrs. 
Sara de Lande. 

‘*Those who learn by the solfeggo,” says Miss Smith, 
** would learn twice as quickly without it. The phonetics 
are a discipline only for self reliance, which they invari- 
ably succeed in. It amuses me to hear a really recog- 
nized musician say that he has faith in the solfeggio, 


because he knows that he hasn’t, and he is wondering | 


all the time he uses it why you cannot get along and learn 


to read without it as he does. This is the nineteenth 





century. We have grown into greater things and 
grander achievements, and the solfeggio for anything 
else but vowel government in voice culture is not recog- 
nized. All natural readers are the proof of my system. I 
want nothing more patent as a proof, either, than the 
fact that Ican take any student of the solfeggio system 
and undo all they have learned, relieve them of all per- 
plexing, bothersome ideas, and set them on a clear, pro- 
gressive line of study in half a dozen lessons, and there is 
no teacher of the solfeggio who can do that with a pupil 
of mine. The solfeggio is like the old mail coach—it is a 
thing of the long past. And,” adds the young lady, with 
her peculiar way of impressing you whether you will or 
not, ‘‘ my classes sing its requiem every day.” 

True it is, when such men as Kullak can become inter- 
ested in an American girl’s idea and when students go to 
these examinations with the firm belief that they are going 
to become first-class sight readers of music within the 
given time, that no other indorsement is necessary to any- 
one willing to learn the art at nominal rates. It may be 
interesting to know that Miss Smith has written some 
songs which connoisseurs pronounce exquisite in the MSS. 


Mr. De Koven’s Musical Methods. 
i appears by certain expressions attributed to 

that eminent ‘‘composer,” Reginald De Koven, by 
Eastern periodicals that he is much aggrieved that the 
‘* Times ”’ should have called attention to the serious and 
reiterated charges of plagiarism brought against him by 
persons of standing in the musical world. Indeed it seems 
that an impression has become current that Mr. De Koven 
has brought a libel suit against this paper, laying his dam- 
ages at the ridiculous sum of $50,000. This is, of course, an 
error. No suit has been begun, and the ‘‘ Times” can 
only deplore the ill advised action of Mr. De Koven in 
allowing an impression of this sort to become general and 
to find its way into print. 

It has long been a matter of gossip among musicians 
that Mr. De Koven does not so much invoke the muse in 
aid of his musical ambitions as he does call upon earlier 
and more obscure composers for acknowledged aid. But 
while this was matter of current notoriety among musi- 
cians, it did not find its way into print until the celebrated 
controversy of De Koven v. the Alibi Club was opened. 

Mr. De Koven was a short time since the guest of the 
Alibi Club of Washington at one of their entertainments. 
The club had a song which had been written for it and set 
to music. The melody is striking and bright. This song 
was sting at the entertainment at which Mr. De Koven was 
one of the guests. With his instinct of appropriating any- 
thing which he could use strong upon him he expressed 
great admiration for the song and asked that it be repeat- 
ed. The singers complied with his request. The officers 
of the club told Mr. De Koven that this song was its partic- 
ular pride and that they desired to keep it for their own 
gatherings, and asked him not to make use of it. Mr. De 
Koven, it is alleged, not only took the melody and used it 
in his opera, ‘‘The Fencing Master,” of which opera it 
was the most effective bit, but when the club remonstrated 
with him for his breach of etiquette and dishonorable disre- 
gard of the request made by the club, made answer in some- 
thing of the manner of the famous response of Bill Tweed : 
‘* What are you going do about it?” He claimed that the 
melody was that of an old Spanish song and that it was 
as much his as it was the Alibi club’s, a very faulty de- 


Vvoica 





MR. DE KOVEN’S OMISSION. 

Mr. De Koven also forgot to say that the melody which 
was so much admired was not his and that he heard it for 
the first time at the club. He was forced to do so by the 
club. 

To make acomposer several things are necessary. In the 
first place genius must exist; then years of hard study 
must be gone through with to enable the genius to prop- 
erly and logically express itself. A poetic imagination is 
alsoa sine qua non. The true composer thinks his melo- 
dies with the accompanying harmonies ; sits down before 
his desk and writes them on paper, so that others may 
read them. The sham composer sits at the piano and 
drums out amelody and writes it down a bar at a time. 
It takes much more than a smattering of piano playing 
and a little knowledge of music to make acomposer. It 
isan impossibilty for anyone to compose anything original 
by trying to improvise it upon an instrument. One who 
sits down at a piano and improvises will consciously, or 
unconsciously perhaps, play something which he has 
heard or played before and which impressed him suf- 
ficiently to be retained in his memory; it is only at the 
desk that original musical thoughts are produced. 

The laws of musical composition as regards the develop- 
ment and elaboration of a theme are such that a work of 
almost any length can be constructed from a single phrase. 
This can be done in many ways. From the first theme can 
be constructed a second agreeing with it in general form. 
The original theme may be enlarged, inverted, repeated in 
a minor key, or by modulation ora slight change in form 
used again to form other phrases, and so on from the 
beginning phrase can be added to phrase as thought fol- 
lows thought, each suggested by the preceding and all of 
them directly the result of the logical working out of the 
first thought. A striking example of the possibilities con- 
tained in a few notes when worked out by a master mind 
is shown in the great C minor symphony of Beethoven. 
This master work was produced froma single phrase of 
four notes, representing but two tones, one of which is 
repeated three times. 

This phrase is one of the simplest imaginable. It does 
not even definitely designate the key, and yet from the 
four notes by the logical following of the laws of composi- 
tion grew a work which is immortal, one of the greatest 
musical compositions of all time, the beauty and grandeur 
of which grow instead of diminishing every time the work 
is heard—a work which will be played and admired ages 
after the compositions published by Mr. De Koven have 
been forgotten. 

WHEKE DID HE GET IT? 

Where, now, did Mr. De Koven get the song published by 
him and called ‘‘Oh, Promise Me?” This song has been 
selected as an illustration of Mr. De Koven’s plagiarism be- 
cause it is the best known of all the compositions published 
by that aspiring genius. The opening theme of this song 
is taken note for note from the opening theme of a song by 
Gastaldon called ‘‘ Forbidden Music.” Gastaldon’s song 
was published in 1883. De Koven’s song was published in 
1889, as shown by the imprint of the publishing house. It 
is bad enough for a composer to use the theme of another 
in the middle or a work, but to boldly take the open- 
ing theme of another’s composition and use it as the 
foundation of that work admits of no defense. Even with 
the suggestive title ‘‘ Forbidden Music ” staring him in the 
face, Mr. De Koven did not hesitate, but, liking the theme, 
took it and from it made his ‘‘ Oh, Promise Me,” and pub- 
lished it without compunction. 


To 


tuthe aight-neathmy mi ndon softly singin 


GASTALDON’S SONG. 


=P 


Oh promise me that some day youand I 


EF 


a a 


DE KOVEN’S SONG. 


fense against a charge of plagiarism is, as it only showed | 
that De Koven and the club’s musician stole from the same | harmony as well. 
' progression in the accompaniment to the opening theme of 


source. 


Not only did he take the melody note for note, but the 
The same chords are used in the same 
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‘‘Oh, Promise Me” as are used by Gastaldon to accompany 
the opening theme of his melody in ‘‘ Forbidden Music,” 
and even the time and rhythm are the same. Theone is an 
exact copy of the other. It is true that Gastaldon’s song 
is written in G major and De Koven’s in F major, but that 
does not alter the fact ; it is only a transposition, and the 
notes bear the same relation to their keys, the difference 


being only that one is in a key a tone lower than the other. | 
The notes stand on the same degrees of the scale, and are | 
A comparison of these two themes, | 
which are here reproduced, will at once show that De | 


therefore identical. 


Koven has in effect copied the theme of Gastaldon. 
If this is not a clear case of plagiarism, what is it? Mr. 
Dez Koven may have another definition, but it will be hard 


for him to convince anyone that he is not guilty of the | 
The evidence is not circumstantial merely ; it is | 
absolute and incontrovertible, and as it is here shown in | 


charge. 


black and white it tells its own story. As has been before 
stated, the initial theme of a musical composition is essen- 
tially the whole work. Therefore if a musician appropri- 


ates the opening theme of a work of another composer and 


from it constructs, or rather reconstructs, a composition, is 
he not guilty not only of purloining the theme, but the 
whole work? The similarity of De Koven's song to that of 
Gastaldon does not end with the opening theme. In the 
logical development of a composition the opening theme is 
often repeated as the beginning of a second phrase. This 
has been done by Gastaldon in his song. De Koven, think- 
ing perhaps that the similarity would be too marked, has 
transposed the theme into G minor for the beginning of 
the second phrase of his song, thus changing its sound, but 
not its form. 

Mr. Gastaldon’s song shows a much deeper knowledge 
of musical form than does that of Mr. De Koven. The 
music is fitted to the rhythm and meaning of the words 
and the song isa much more musicianly work than ‘‘ Oh, 
Promise Me.” An instance of faulty rhythmic arrange- 
ment with the punctuation and meaning of the words in 
De Koven’s song is the following phrase : 


Pratt’s ability as a composer and pianist is wellknown, and 
the excerpts from his works were well chosen, finely ren- 
dered and fully appreciated. Mr. Pratt announced that he 
would give another musical at the same place on Saturday, 
January 21, at 3 p. m. Among those present were Mrs. 


Florence Rice-Knox, Francis Fischer Powers, William 
Russel Case, Mr. and Mrs. Addison F. Andrews, Miss 
Isabel Rockwell, Frederic B. Bristol, Miss Lizzie Griffiths, 
Mrs. William Albert Prime, Charles Anderson, Miss Minnie 
Candel Newey, Miss Ruby L. Johnson, Miss Harriet 
Estelle Rowe and Charles Arter. 





Music Items. 

Sousa at the St. Louis Exhibition.—The Sousa New 
Marine Band has been engaged for the entire season of 
seven weeks for the St. Louis exhibition next September. 
This engagement has heretofore been filled by Mr. Gilmore 
and his band. This St. Louis engagement suggests to 
one the idea that Sousa is to-day the most conspicuous 
figure in the band world since the deaths of Gilmore and 
Cappa. The officers of the Seventh Regiment might profit 
by this idea and choose for their bandmaster a man who 
would musically reflect upon the regiment some portion of 
the honor which such a regiment would reflect upon him, 


| Another Cablegram — 


BERLIN, January 10, 1893. 


Musical Courier, New York: 
Carefio yesterday’s Philharmonic played superbly 
d’Albert’s second new, interesting concerto. Composer 


Mottl conducted 
FLOERSHEIM. 


conducted. 
instead Biilow. 

Callers.—Mrs. Ashforth, Miss Ida Branth, Hugo Goer- 
litz, James Sauvage, Harry Pepper, Jos éVianna la Motta, 
the pianist, Miss Amy Fay and E. M. Bowman were call- 
ers at this office last week. 


30th repeatedly recalled. 
Much improved. 


Camilla Urso Improving.—With pleasure we can an- 
nounce the news that Camilla Urso, the famous violin vir- 
| tuoso, is slowly recovering from the bruises inflicted upon 
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Where we can be alone and farth renew 


IN GASTALDON'S VERSION. 


The words of the song read : 

And let me sit beside you, in your eyes 
Seeing the vision of our Paradise. 

Mr. De Koven pays no attention whatever to the mean- 
ing and punctuation, but by his defective musical punctua- 
tion makes the song read ‘‘ And let me sit beside you in 
your eyes,” a position as impossible as it is absurd. Still 
other similarities between the two songs and defects in Mr. 
De Koven’s work might be shown. 

RESEMBLANCES THAT STRIKE. 

A musician can take almost any one of Mr. De Koven’s 
compositions and find in it striking similarity to the work 
of someone else, if not actual copying of one or more 
phrases. 
himself with a search warrant and look through the retreat 
of that merry outlaw Robin Hood, he would find consider- 
able of his property, and he would not have to search very 
carefully or very deeply either, for the purloined articles 
are in plain sight. In the same place would also be found 
many old English melodies, taken without apology and 
used without hesitation, as well as sundry things belonging 
to composers other than Sir Arthur Sullivan. From the 
character of Mr. De Koven’s compositions it seems that he 
must belong to the class of so-called composers who sit 
down at a piano, drum out a melody and write it down as 
they go. This judgment is formed more particularly from 
the striking lack of originality manifest in all his compo- 
sitions. There are also other defects which go to prove 
superficiality and lack of real musical knowledge.—Chicago 
« Times,” December 8. 








S CG. Pratt’s Musical. 
CHARMING musical 1n a charming place, 
original music by a talented American composer, in- 

telligent artists and a fashionable audience in sympathy 
with the occasion. Such was Mr. Silas G. Pratt’s soirée 
musicale last Saturday afternoon in the beautiful studio of 
Francis Fischer Powers. Mr. Pratt played several piano 
solos, and was ably assisted in the interpretation of his 
other works by Miss Gertrude Griswold, soprano; Mrs. 
Sarah Baron Anderson, contralto; Miss Maud Powell, vio- 
lin; William Albert Prime, tenor; John Rietzel, violin ; 
Julius Risch, viola; Adolf Meyer, ‘cello, and Victor Harris, 
accompanist. 

The program included a quintet and quartet of strings, 
a duet for soprano and contralto, and several songs, Mr. 


If, for instance, Sir Arthur Sullivan were to arm | 








| 


| her by a bicycle rider early last fall. She will be able to 
play the Lassen Violin concerto, at the Philharmonic 
| concert, as previously announced. The report in a 
New York daily that she played at a concert December 1 
is utterly baseless, for so severe were the injuries to Mrs. 
Urso’s arm that she has been literally unable to use her 
bow arm since the accident. 

An A. C M. Meeting.—A called meeting of the 
American College of Musicians was held at Steinway 
Hall last Friday, where after a friendly discussion it was 


decided to congress one day at Chicago under the auspices 
| of the World’s Fair Auxiliary. A committee, consisting of 
President E. M. Bowman, chairman; Dr. William Mason, 
Luisa Cappiana, Secretary Bonner, with power to add to 


their number, was appointed to make plans for the pro- 
gram, the general scope of which is intended to make bet- 
| ter known the history, aims and workings of the A. C. M. 
The meeting adjourned at 6:30 p. M. to the Columbia Ban- 
queting Rooms, where a pleasant reunion was held. 


This Evening.—Mr. Wm. H. Barber, of the faculty of 
the Grand Conservatory of Music, will give a piano recital 
this evening at Mason & Hamlin Hall, 158 Fifth avenue. 
This is Mr. Barber’s first appearance in New York. 


Death of Mrs. Carl Zerrahn —Mrs. Charlotta L. 
Zerrahn, wife of Carl Zerrahn, died Wednesday in this 
city, aged sixty-four. Mrs. Zerrahn was born in the, town 
of Malchow, Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. She 
has been in the country over forty years, and two years 
ago she had a severe attack of the-grip, from which she 
Since then she has 
had a number of attacks, but she always rallied from them 
until the last, which came upon her about noon Wednes- 
day. Her death, which was quite peaceful and painless, 
was in all probability due to utter exhaustion, accompanied 
by heart failure. The living children of the deceased lady 
are Carl G. Zerrahn and Franz Edward Zerrahn. Some 
eleven years ago Mrs. Zerrahn lost a third son at sea and 


seems never to have fully recovered. 


| never, it is said, fully recovered from the blow.—Boston 


‘* Transcript,” January 7, 1893. 


Gounod’s ‘‘ Biondina.’’—Mr. Harry Pepper entertained 
at his very charming studio, 138 Fifth avenue, a few 
friends on Thursday evening last, by giving Gounod’s 
‘* Biondina,” a suite of twelve songs. Mr. Pepper preceded 





his singing of the suite by reciting the very pretty story 
upon which they are founded, which fact made them 





doubly interesting. 
and sang delightfully. 
in his accompaniments. 


Mr. Pepper was in excellent voice 
Mr. Lowitz displayed great taste 
Light refreshments were served. 


William M. Semnacher.—This sterling pianist and 


teacher announces that he has severed 


his connection 


with the New York College of Music, and will in future 


devote himself entirely to private teaching. 


Mr. Sem- 


nacher is a teacher of wide culture and vast experience, 
and numbers among his pupils some of the best amateur 


pianists of this city. 

Seidl Wagner Concerts.—A series of concerts will be 
given in various cities, beginning in Boston January 17, 
under the direction of Anton Seidl, devoted specially to 


Wagner programs. 
bone, who will sing 


‘* Brunhilde” 


and 


Among the soloists are Nina Rath- 


‘Isolde ;" Emma 


Juch * Sieglinde,” and Marie Maurer as ‘‘ Waltrante” and 


other Walkiires. 


NOTICE. 


—— s 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt 
of four (4) dollars for each. 
During a period of thirteen years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 


universally commented upon. 


We 


have received nu- 


merous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish 
the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a 


selection, 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 
Gonzalo Nufiez 
Marie Roze 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Ww Carl 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 
Albani 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
James T Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W Everest 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Fursch-Madi—2 
ohn Marquardt 
élie de Lussan 
Antonio Mielke _ 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Louis Lombard 
Edmund C Stanton 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 
E M Bowman 
Mrs Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Mr & Mrs C H Ciarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 
s E Jacobsonn 
C Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L Heckle 
Edvard Grie 
Adolf Henseit 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
Franz Kneisel } 
Leandro Campanari 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Achille Errani 
Henry Schradieck 
John F Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 
C M Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 
Wm R Chapman 
Montegriffo 
Mrs Helen Ames 
Eduard Hanslick 
Oscar Beringer 
Princess Metternich 
Edward Dannreuther 
Ch M Widor 
Rafael Diaz- Albertini 
Otto Roth 
Anna Carpenter 
W L Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 
Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Emil Fischer 


Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan E Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M Foerster 
J H Hahn 

Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 

Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr, Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 


alassi 

Hans Balatka 
Liberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 
Joseff 

Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A L Guille 

Ovide Musin—2 
Theodore Habeiman 
Edouard de Reszké 
Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 

George Gemiinder 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W Edward Heimendah! 
S G Pratt 

Rudolph Aronson 
Victor Capoul 

Albert M Bagby 

W Waugh Lauder 
Mrs W Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A A Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 

Emil Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W E Haslam 

Carl E Martin 

Jennie Dutten 
Walter J Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 


Merrill Hopkinson, M D Neally Stevens 


E S Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 

Arrigo Bolto 

Paul von Janké 
Carl Schroeder 

John Lund 

Edmund C Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 
Wm H Rieger 

Rosa Linde 

Henry E Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S Weed 
John Philip Sousa 
Adolph Hoppe 
Anton Rubinstein S C 
Paderewski S C 
Richard Wagner S C 
Charles Gounod S C 
Hector Berlo‘z S C 
Eugenia Castellano 





Dyas Flanagan 
Adele Le Claire 

Mr and Mrs Car! Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mott! 

Augusta Ohrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 

Dr F Ziegfeld 

C F Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C Elson 

Anna Burch 

Mr and Mrs Alves 
Ritter-Gitze 

Adeie Lewing 
Frederic Shailer Evans 
Hugo Goerlitz 

Anton Seid! S C 
Theodore Thomas S$ C 
Franz Liszt S C 

H Helmholtz SC 
Joseph Joachim S C 


Pauline Schiller-Haag 
Jean de Reszké 
Marchesi 
Laura Schirmer 
P S Gilmore 
Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 
Mrs Johnstone- Bishop 
Max Bruch 
L G Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
S B Mills 
E M Bowman 
Otto Bendix 
H W Sherwood 
Florence Drake 
Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E A MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 
C A Cappa 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 
William W Gilchrist 
Ferranti 
Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner— 2 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr S N Penfield 
F W Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
G W Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A Brockhoven 
Edgar H Sherwood 
Grant Brower 
F H Torrington 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Johanna Bach 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R Parsons 
Mr & Mrs G Hensche 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M Nowell 
William Mason 
F X Arens 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
Josef Hofmann 

del 


Carlotta F Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 

Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 

Mr and Mrs Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Virginia P Marwick 
Richard Burmeister 
W J Lavin 

Niels W Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H Howe 
George H Chickering ' 
John C Fillmore 
Helene C Livingstone 
M J Niedzie!ski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 
Juan Luria 

Carl Busch 

Alwin Schroeder 

Mr and Mrs Nikisct 
Dora Becker 

Jeanne Franko 
Frank Taft 

Velesca Frank 
Furiccio Busoni S C 
Frida DeGeble-Ashforth 
Theodora Pfafflin S C 
Caroline Ostberg 
Marie Groebl 
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R. W. A. WHITE has resigned his position as 


| ‘ . . ni " 
| comparative extent in pianos nowdays. There are 


traveler for Hazelton Brothers. His connec- many other wires that have surpassed it in reputa- 


tion with another house will be ready for announce- 
ment within a short time. It is probable that Mr. 
William Hazelton will hereafter represent the firm on 


| the road. 


Mr. John M. Richards has resigned as traveler for 


Messrs. Newby & Evans and has not yet given out | “™ ; 
: ‘ | with a good year behind them and a better year be- 


his plans for the future. Mr. John Evans will look 


after the firm’s interests in the wholesale trade, giving | 


them his personal attention. 


Mr. J. Burns Brown was in town last week and left | 


on Monday for Norwalk, Ohio, to consult with the A. 
B. Chase Company as to the spring campaign. He 
has closed an extraordinarily successful year with the 
A. B. Chase piano, and the company is highly pleased 
with the results of his experience and industry. 
a 
ENERAL ST. CLAIR, of West Virginia, and 
John Boyd Thatcher, of New York, members of 
the World’s Columbian Commission, appeared be- 
fore the deficiencies sub-committee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations last Saturday and 
asked for about $600,000 for the expenses of judges 
and their assistants in making awards at the world’s 
fair. The majority members of the sub-committee 
apparently thought the amount asked very large, 
but itis probable that their request will ultimately be 
complied with. 
= 
R. G.W. TEWKSBURY, of the Chicago Cottage 
M Organ Company, Chicago, left for Havre on 
Saturday on La Gascogne to spend about four months 
in Paris and other points on the Continent. Mr. 
Tewksbury has been applying himself for many years 
in one continuous channel of work without cessation 
and will now seek the congenial atmosphere of 
physical indolence, which is so apt to create intellec- 
tual stimulus. A man like Tewksbury, while he may 
unconsciously believe that he is going on a vacation, 
really cannot live without doing something, and we 
may therefore conclude that his storehouse of intel- 
ligence will be loaded with new, rich gifts and ac- 
quirements by the time he gets back here. Bon 
voyage ! 
or 
RINTERS’ INK” in speaking of the papers 
that are sold on the elevated railroad stands 
is knd enough to say among other things : 


fT) 


The weeklies sell well, “Puck,” “Judge,” the ‘Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” “ Harper’s Weekly’ and others pleasing the passengers, 


| while one trade paper seems to be bought freely, THE MUSICAL 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1893. 
6 W* have just closed our books for 1892 and 

find that we have had the most prosper- 
ous year in the output of pianos we have ever had.” 
This is an extract from a private letter of James M. 


Starr & Co,, of Richmond, Ind., and merely indorses 
the general opinion of that firm’s prosperity. 
learn that have again been | 


aed 
W° 
opened with a view to take the Dunham piano 


negotiations 
making business to some point in the West. Dun- 
ham was at one time a good and valuable name ona 
piano and there may be a future in it out West. It 
has not been developing rapidly here, but in that re- 
spect it is like some other piano manufacturers of 
old repute. 
or 

OW is the time to make a rule that no instalment 
N sale shall be entered on your books that does 
not carry interest. Every purchaser will respect you 
the more if you make a net price and add the legal 
rate, and see that it is enforced. These little items 
of 17 cents and 49 cents and 67 cents don’t look much 
in themselves, but they amount to a great deal in a 
year, and if you insist upon interest on every month- 
ly payment that is overdue, you will have a neat 
sum in your interest account at the end of the year 
that will go long ways toward offsetting your own 
expenses for discounts. 


paper. 


| lic through its music department. 


COURIER. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER does sell freely on the stands 
of the elevated railroad, just as it sells freely on every 


newstand in the United States, but it should be borne | 
| in mind that while THE MusICAL COURIER devotes a 
| large amount of its space to the news and interests of 


the music trade it is not strictly speaking a ¢rade 
It covers a wider scope than any trade paper 
can by appealing to the interests of the general pub- 
Everyone is more 
or less interested in music, and everyone who is par- 


ticularly interested in it buys THE MUSICAL COURIER 
at the stands or through the news agencies, or sub- | 
And the trade end of it gets the bene- | 


scribes for it. 
fit of this extra circulation, and comes before a larger 
class of people than is reached by any other journal. 
Ke 

TELEGRAM from Pittsburg states that a deal is 
A being engineered to consolidate the wire, wire 
nail and wire rod interests in the United States. If 
the combination can be effected it will be one of the 
biggest concerns in the country. The capitalization 
will be $25,000,000. 

The proposition comes from the Washburn-Moen 
Company, and was made to the Consolidated Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Pittsburg and Chicago. 
A barbed wire trust was organized about three months 
ago, but the idea is to wipe out the limited consoli- 
dations and unite all in a grand combination that will 
regulate the output and maintain prices. 

The Washburn-Moen piano wire is not used to any 


| for 1893. 





tion and general use as far asits application to pianos 
is concerned. 


= 


EHNING & SON are going along as steadily and 
as successfully as they themselves could wish, 


fore them, with connections that guarantee them a 
certain production each week, and with more friends 
and fewer enemies than they have ever known. The 
‘‘Behning boys” pull well together, and they have 
been devoting their entire time to business, and— 
they’re all right. 
= 
HE Musica Courier knows of two vacancies in 
the retail piano business of New York city where 
expert men are wanted. The positions are known to 
be open, known to every salesman who is wideawake 
and is seeking toimprove himself. Applications for the 
two prizes have been made by several parties and in 
each case the applicants have found the salary offered 
to be less than they are receiving in positions with 
houses of less commercial importance, which leads 
us to conclude that the remuneration of salesmen is 
as unequally and as unexplainably adjusted as are the 
prices on pianos. 
= 


HE two new Briggs pianos, Styles K and L, are de- 
cidedly in line with the general movement now 
apparent among piano makers toward improving the 
upright architecturally. While not a radical depar- 
ture from recognized standards, both instruments 
show evidence that the manufacturers have availed 
themselves of the most recent ideas, and the Briggs 
agents throughout the country already realize that 
the public appreciate the good points of these instru- 
ments. It is unnecessary for us to comment upon 
their tone; suffice it tosay that they maintain the pe- 
culiar charm of tone quality which uniformly charac- 
terizes the Briggs instruments and has won for them 
the favor and enthusiasm of the distinctively musi- 
cal classes. 
= 
HE long editorial on the subject of higher salaries 
which appeared in THE MuSICAL COURIER of 
December 28 has caused no end of discussion among 
salesmen and travelers as well as among the em- 
ployers. It is to be hoped that the frank statement 
of the true relations existing between employers and 
employed will eventually bring about a better state 
of affairs, and that when the 1892 accounts have been 
all audited and adjusted that those who have worked 
hard and faithfully will be rewarded by an advance 
If the advance be not in recognition of 
past services, it may be arranged upon the contin- 
gencies of future business. In other words, induce- 
ments may be offered the men to redouble their 
efforts, with the assurance of recompense if they are 
successful. 


or 


HE Bridgeport, Conn., ‘‘ Union” says that a New 
York piano concern is to locate in that town, 
and that a contract for the erection of a factory 40 by 
100 feet, four stories high, has been made, but no 
namesare given. The Washington, N. J., ‘‘ Tidings” 
says that a piano factory is to be located at Hacketts- 
town, but no names are given. The Sioux City, Ia., 
‘‘ Journal” and ‘‘ Tribune” say that a piano factory 
run by acompany with $50,000 paid in capital is to 
start there, but no names are given. The Waukegan, 
Ill., ‘‘Gazette”” says that $200,000 and 25 acres of land 
have been given to a piano company to induce them 
to locate there, but no names are given. All of which 
leads us to ask of the lay press that they be more ex- 
plicit in their statements. 

If all the piano factories that are projected on paper 
were completed, and if all employed as many hands 
as they are always going to, there would by this 
time be somewhere near 117,863 men engaged in mak- 
ing about 6,345,787 pianos per year. 
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=. GHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 








NFeianos') 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
2END FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,”? “eSston. 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


262 and 264 Wabash ‘Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 





STE 





UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNOISAG WNAILAVAG ONY 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STERLING CoO. 
FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 














HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durabie and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


=” CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and First Ave, South, 





MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: 
Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets. 





NEW YORK FACTORY, WAREROOMS AND OFFICES: 
461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETH STREET, cor, 10th Avenue, 








WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 





The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other, 


AUBURN, N. ZY. 
THOMAS MUSICCO.,843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrumem 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


'NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave. 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT ¢ 
PUNCHINGS. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS~Pat’d March, 1892. 
190 Third Avenue, New York. 





Factory : Brooklyn, L. |. 








WARD) BHUWN PANU: 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURES 


HICH 
GRADE 
PIANOS. 








CHICKERING 


In Ohio and Indiana. 
HE New Year opens with an excellent set of new 
representatives of the Chickering piano in the 
States of Ohio and Indiana, under the fixed principle 
of the old house of giving the instrument a distributed 
representation instead of contralizing its distribution 
inafew hands. The theory is the very reverse of 
another that seeks to place territory in the control of 
a limited number of firms, depending upon such firms 
for the detail work. 

Among these representatives we find : 

H. M. Brainard Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hockett Brothers & Puntenny, Columbus, Spring- 
field and Zanesville, Ohio. 

Hockett Brothers, Muncie, Ind, 

Rich & McVey, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hockett & Son, Bellefontaine, Ohio, 

The son of Edward Ambuhl, young C. R. Ambuhl, 
is now traveling for the house in the New England 
He is a bright and intelligent young man 
e a valuable adjunct to the outside forces 


states. 
who will prov 


of the firm, 


TO THE ASSOCIATION. 


= % 

T the bottom of all association of men in social, 
A commercial or artistic pursuits is a working 
principle based upon the merging of individual aims 
and desires into a general interest for mutual bene- 
fit. There is no use in claiming that associations are 
based upon an altruistic purpose on the part of their 
individual members, for there would be no individual 
members to join in association if the ultimate aim 
were not an egotistic one, an aim for mutual advan- 
tages 

The pursuits of man are all based upon a desire to 
advance in position and standing, and that is the 
motive tor ambitious work and ambition itself. Men 
who endeavor to make it appear that all their motives 
are altruistic ones cause suspicion to attach to them ; 
and there are those who claim that even the most 
exalted philanthrophy is built upon egaism and could 
not exist but for that faculty of the human mind. 

Associations succeed in usefulness because they 
seek to create mutual benefits fortheir members, and 
they foster many conditions that subsequently prove 
of benefit to others outside of association, and just as 
such a result is frequently obtained many other ad- 
juncts exceedingly useful to the social structures can 
be traced to the modern system of association. 

But in order to succeed in its object and to exert a 
healthy influence, every association must be free 
from impurities and must be endowed with sufficient 
moral stamina to cast off and repel any elements in it 
that tend to depreciate its tone. An association that 
fails to apply a purifying process when it becomes 
essential to do this will fail of its ultimate purpose, 
no matter how strong or powerful it may suppose 
itself to be. The human body cannot exist and per- 
form its functions properly if it is affected with dis- 
ease, and an association is subject to the same natural 
laws. It must not remain in a diseased condition if 
it desires to exist for useful ends. 

It is generally understood that the intelligent world 
is conversant with these elementary laws, and yet, at 
times, their reiteration by way of introduction greatly 
helps in explaining situations which otherwise may 
seem to be involved. 

There is at present, and there has existed for some 
time past, an unhealthy condition in the Piano Manu- 
facturers’ Association of New York city in the shape 
of a member who is known to represent a system of 
business which is obnoxious on general principles, 
and which is denounced by the members of the asso- 
ciation as individuals, while it is condoned by the 
association as a body. 

This is in itself a sign of weakness. The mere dia- 
phanous rules of formal courtesy that prevent this 
cumulative opinion from finding official expression of 
the association protect the member whose flagrant 
disregard of personal courtesy constitutes a daily 
offense toward the piano trade of this city, which is 
represented by the Association of which he is a 
member. 

We refer of course to Mr. Leopold Peck, of Hard- 
man, Peck & Co. Mr. Peck continues to advertise as 
a fact that the Queen of England ‘‘ prefers and uses” 
the Hardman piano; he has been repeatedly asked 
to produce evidence to prove the truth of this state- 
ment ; he has not furnished such evidence ; he has 








seen other firms produce documents to prove that 
their pianos are officially recognized by the Queen ; 
he has persisted and insisted upon making his bold 
claim in the public prints of this and other large 
cities; he has sold many pianos on the strength of 
this discredited claim ; he has sought toimpress upon 
the piano trade that his pianos received an official 
recognition from the Queen; he has used designs 
and emblems to fortify his false claim, and he has 
done all these things as a member of the Piano Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of New York without dissent 
or disapproval from that body. 

From a moral point of view, what does the passive 
attitude of the association in this matter appear to 
mean? Does it not seem to the average observer that 
the association deems such methods as Mr. Peck’s as 
perfectly legitimate? The censure uttered against 
that system by individuals belonging to the associa- 
tion does not amount to anything more or less than 
an admission that they are not influenced by the 
same moral principle as members of the association 
that controls them as men; a rather significant blow 
at the association, but that is the interpretation. 

If the piano manufacturers of New York who be- 
long to the Association believe, as the majority of 
them do believe, that such advertising methods as 
those which Mr. Peck indulges in are wrong, are 
detrimental to the trade and are calculated by deceiv- 
ing the public to create distrust of the piano trade, 
they are contributing to that very distrust by refusing 
to take active steps in their Association to place it on 
record as opposed to the method now successfully 
continued by Hardman, Peck & Co., a firm holding 
membership in the Association. 

How are they to escape from this dilemma? Dan- 
iel F. Beatty, denounced and defamed, does not make 
one claim in his advertisements that is as unfounded 
as the claim made by Mr. Leopold Peck, a member of 
the Association, and yet the Association asks for a 
recognition of its respectability and desires to act as 
the official mouthpiece of the New York piano trade 
in such great questions as, for instance, the awards at 
the coming World's Exposition at Chicago. 

By what right does it assume such a position of 
dignity if it lacks the moral strength to step boldly to 
the fore and put upon its records the opinion that it 
does not approve of false advertising? By whatright 
does it assume to demand the respect of the trade and 
the public and the press, if, by its continued silence, 
it condones Mr. Peck’s most offensive, obtrusive, false 
and flagrant advertisement? Does not its silence 
signify consent? 

It is virtually offering a premium upon Mr, Peck’s 
methods, and Mr. Peck is shrewd enough to place 
that construction upon the absurd and suicidal indif- 
ference of the Association, by interpreting it as ap- 
proving his course. Mr. Peck is to be admired for the 
keeness of his analytical faculty. He is a man of 
many experiences; he has had an extended inter- 
course with the worlds of industry, commerce and 
finance; has impressed his personality npon the 
piano trade all over the Union ; has made the Hard- 
man piano known in every large city and town and in 
every State ; has driven it from a $110 piano up into 
the two hundreds ; has built up a remunerative retail 
tradein this most difficult and prejudiced of markets; 
has become the head of his establishment and has 
done all these things without any knowledge of music 
or of the piano as a musical instrument. 

Mr. Peck is not a man to be despised. There are 
things in his make up which would be of great ad- 
vantage to certain other piano manufacturers and he 
is gifted with some talents that would be of great 
use and direct advantage to him in any mercantile 
pursuit. Mr. Peck isa man of resources ; he has cour- 
age and is possessed of the instinct of trading. He 
calculates long and carefully before deciding which 
step to take from any number open tohim. Does 
anyone in the piano trade or in the Association 
believe, for one moment, that Mr. Peck impetuosly 
attacked the idea of connecting the name of the 
Hardman piano with the title of Her Majesty? Let 
us assure those unsophisticated souls that the very 
reverse is the fact, for Mr. Peck planned, laid out and 
deliberately went into the scheme, fully aware of its 
possibilities and the contingencies it offered to a 
shrewd man. 

Mr. Peck knew how much he could gain by walking 
in the shadow of the name of Steinway. He knows 
that his use of the title of Her Majesty would to a 
great extent neutralize the effect of the patent of Pur- 
veyors to the Queen granted to Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons. Mr. Peck was keen enough to hope for a con- 
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| troversy with that house knowing that his methods 


are of anature to ingense any one who had gained 
a great victory legitimately and then found it de- 
spoiled by a ridiculous parody. All these things and 
the situations growing out of them were known and ap- 
preciated by Mr. Peck. There is no reason to excuse 
him on the ground of ignorance or innocence and we 
verily believe that Mr. Peck would resent such an in- 
sinuation. 

Such, then, is the condition that confronts the Associ- 
ciation. Hereis one of its members deliberately at work 
in an advertising scheme that injures another of its 
members and that is repugnant to the individual mem- 
bers of the Association, while at the same time it is dan- 
gerous, injurious to the morals and ethics of the trade, 
and calculated to damage it for a long time to come. 
The silence of the Association indorses the scheme. 
There is not one member who has the moral courage 
to denounce it in the Association, and the Association 
is so defective in courage as to fear the approach of 
the question. 

The only course open to Messrs. Steinway & Sons 
under these conditions is to resign from the Associa- 
tion. Unless the Association takes some decided 
steps to define’ its position we do not see how the 
great house can afford to remain in membership. If 
Mr. Peck can continue to meet with the approval of 
the Association he has no reason to limit his advertis- 
ing to this one question of the Queen ; he can develop 
it. So long as the principle of ‘‘ fake” advertising is 
approved by the Association, which refuses to de- 
nounce it, so long Mr. Peck is at liberty to consider 
himself indorsed, and he can ‘‘fake” in all direc- 
tions. 

The only course open to the house most unjustly in- 
jured and affected is to resign from an Association 
that continues to retain on its list of members Mr. 
Leopold Peck, and yet Mr. Peck is just as much en- 
titled to good membership as those who, as members, 
refuse to denounce his methods. 








HIS issue of THE MusIcAL CourRIER contains more 
items of news than all the other trade papers 
have published within six months. 


=“ 
HE great Sterling factories at Derby, Conn., 
shipped nearly 400 pianos in the month of De- 
cember to all sections of the Union. Great work this 
Sterling Company has been doing! 
= 
R. JOHN E. HALL, the representative of Tut 
MUSICAL COURIER in Chicago, has been visit- 
ing his friends in the East and will return to the 
West within a few days, stopping at .various points 
between here and Chicago. 
aad 
PECIMENS of the progressive advertising of the 
A. B. Chase Company are constantly cropping 
up, and there is evidence of a determination on the 
part of this company to leave no stone unturned in 
endeavoring to work out its great destiny. The char- 
acter of the advertising is the same in the daily and 
weekly press, the latest seen being a special adver- 
tisement in the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion.” 

May we not repeat one of the particular points 
made by the company in its present series? Here 
it is: 

Read what Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, the old- 


est and wealthiest music house in America, 
say about the A. B. CHASE PIANO. 


‘“*We have made it our special business for months to closely 
investigate the several high grade pianos on the market, with 
the purpose of securing an instrument that would meet the 
approval of the most critical and cultured musical people of 
Boston. 

“We have selected THE A. B. CHASE from the many fine 
pianos offered us as the one most fully meeting our ideal of a 
perfect instrument. 

‘We speak advisedly when 
we characterize it as a 


Wonderful Piano.” 


HIS is the way in which the folks at home speak 
T of the Edna Organ and Piano Company, of 
Ohio. 
“Chronicle,” of that town : 


We have just had a little experience with the Edna Piano and 
Organ Company, of Monroeville, Ohio, which makes us think that 
its president, John A. Baldwin, and the manager, M. C. Price, are 


Monroeville, The editorial is from the 


very honest people. We had not thought differently heretofore, but 
are confirmed in our previous good opinion of them. While we 
know nothing of their wares, yet our knowledge of the men would 
lead us to the conclusion that their organs and pianos are all 
honestly and carefully made. The public are apparently finding 
out this fact, for their sales are reported as being very large. 
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JACK HAYNES. 


>-—— 


A Stroke of Individuality. 


HEN people speak of Western enterprise 

they mean the enterprise of Western men; of men 
living in the West. When Tue Musicat Courter criticises 
its Eastern friends for showing no effort or attempt to 
meet their Western competitors in the battle of trade it 
always calls attention to those Eastern manufacturers who 
distinguish and it always 
thereby proves that it 1s but the individ- 
uals who are responsible for the lack of that enterprise 


themselves as exceptions, 


not the section 
which we all know is now absolutely essential to any suc- 
cessful business. 

Eastern men have just as many opportunities for trade 
development as their Western brethren, but they must 
pursue enterprising methods and model their courses on 


the principles of progressive development. They cannot 





children and get ready to come to him in Pennsylvania. 
After reading the letter she turned the money over to Mr. 
Comer, saying, ‘‘ That money was evidently stolen and I 
don’t want it. I will not go to Pennsylvania, nor will I go 
to the county infirmary, either; because if I do I would be 
separated from my children, and I am going to keep my 
children together if possible.” —Zanesville ‘‘ Recorder.” 


Mrs. Platt P. Gibbs, of Chicago’s 
“40,000.” Fined SIO in the 
Criminal Court. 


CHICAGO, January 7. 


P. GIBBS, wife of the wealthy 





RS. PLATT 


for contempt of court by Judge Dunne to-day and ordered 
to pay costs in the attachment proceedings upon which 
she was brought into the Criminal Court. Mrs. Gibbs was 
charged with detaining her Kors- 
meier, who had been subpoenaed to appear as a witness 
in criminal case, and discharging the girl when she 
finally responded to the summons of the law. Mrs. 
| came to court in a swell trap and clothed in diamonds and 


servant girl, Louise 


a 
Gibbs 





expect trade nowadays to come to them; they must de- | furs.—‘t World.” 
F es 
vise means and systems to attract it, and go out into the | ———— 
world of commerce and seek it. If they do these things . 
the chances are that they will get it. | Trade in Rutland, Vt. 
Here in New York is Jack Haynes, a living evidence of P. JONES, of Brattleboro, connected with 


the truth of these premises Jack Haynes is doing 
right here 


Western gor ds. 


trade 
it, too, 


remunerative and growing 
East, 


large, 
us in the 


among 


and doing with 





with Western grit and Western enterprise, 
him 


Western men, 


associate themselves with him, and give an oppor- 


tunity to do here what is generally supposed to be limited 


to the West, viz., to build up a large wholesale and job- 
bing trade from his own offices and warerooms. 
Those who have permitted the enterprise of Jack Haynes 


by without paying at 
learn that 


times surpassed that of a number of piano manufacturers 


tention to it may be surprised to 


1 1892 equaled and at 


to go 


his volume of trade it 


in New York and Boston. He has taken the Starr piano 
and the Newman organ and planted these instruments 
firmly in certain sections where without him such trade 


would have drifted in many other channels. 

The illustration we produce here is just one of the many 
the of the 
originality of his views. And there are many reasons for 


small evidences of individuality man and the 


admiring his enormous push and energy successfully carried | 


out against the stream of events in the trade, the tendency 
having all along been in the very opposite direction from 
that which he has taken. 

In his large business Jack Haynes has developed an en- 
tirely new system of accounts, which minimizes the labor 
and time necessary to keep books under the methods with 
which the wholesale piano and organ business and its 
financial settlements are conducted. The books of Jack 
Haynes are models of their kind, and give tone and char. 
acter to his business, while at the same time they stand as 
a credit to their originator. 

Jack Haynes has now impressed his personality upon the 
piano and organ trace to such an extent that his name and 
establishment are as thoroughly known as any in the 
It was a stroke of individuality. 








trade. 
Liebling Dines Again, 

OHN WILLARD NORTHROP commences 
J the New Year as manager of the newly established 
Western branch house of the Emerson Piano Company, of 
Boston. Mr. Northrop has been with the W. W. Kimball 
Company for 14 years, and upon retiring yesterday was 
given a dinner at the Wellington by Emil Liebling, the 
pianist, at which covers were spread for eight friends.— 
Chicago ‘ Journal,” 1892. 


December 31, 


Foust Heard From. 
DRESDEN, Ohio, December 30. 

FOUST, who absconded with $280 

that he had collected on a note for Mr. J. T. W eile 
the music dealer, has not returned yet. Yesterday a regis- | 
tered letter was received at the Adams Mills post office for | 
Constable Comer was informed of the letter | 
She could not leave to 
an order for the letter. 


AMUEL 


Foust's wife. 
and went over to see Mrs. Foust. 
go to the office, so gave Mr. Comer 


When she opened the letter she found $20 and instruc- 
tions for her to buy some clothing for herself and her four 


\ 


| 
avery 


the Estey Organ Company, arrived in town yes- 
of stock of the 


condition of the business. 


terday to take account 


he 


commenced 
into t 


and 


house here and look 


BROS: 5 
NRG. 


| Other members of the Estey Organ Company will be in 
town to-day, and the matter of enlarging the facilities of 


the business will be of tl 


company 


considered. The 1€ 
Prof. A. Dube, 


Professor 


managers 
have sent salesman and 
Dube came to this 
Pleyell & Wolf, 
in the service of the Estey Company 


piano 
to their house 
the 


has been 


tuner, here. 


country from noted ot 


and 


piano firm, 
Paris, 
for several years. 

Emmett McClure resigned his position as salesman and 
tuner with the Estey Company and has accepted a similar 
position with his brother, McClure.—*' Herald.” 


Wm. F. Hasse. 


SUCCESSOR KRAEMER & Co. 


ro Ti F, 


R. WILLIAM F. HASSE, for the past four 

years manager of the firm of T. F. Kraemer & Co., 

has become the successor and sole proprietor of that busi- 

ness, which will be continued at the old stand, No. 107 
East 14th st., New York. 

He has also secured the good will and entire stock of 
scarfs, piano stools, symphonions, guitars, mandolins and 
musical novelties, and will continue the business without 
any interruption. 

A complete line of the latest styles and designs in the 
various departments will be laid in, and an attractive as- 
sortment of goods will be found at this establishment, which 
is well known throughout the music trade of the country. 

Mr. Hasse personally is a gentleman who has made an ex- 
cellent record for himself as a business man and 
manager whose fidelity could be relied upon. Assuming, 
as he now does, the full ownership of the plant, he will 
devote his attention to the thorough development of his 
business, and we recommend him to the earnest attention 
of purchases of the articles in his line. 


as a 








president of the Chicago Music Company, was fined | 


fore, 


keeper of Mr. 


CAL CouRIER Company, is “seg at L 
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J. & C. FISCHER 
ENCACE HOWARD. 


> 
FTER aterm of five years of faithful services to 
the New England Piano Company, S. How- 
| ard, one of the greatest wholesale traveling men tl 
piano trade has ever had, and one whose experience, 


R. 


1e 


routine, 
valuable factor in the trade, has been engaged 
| firm of J. & C. of New York. 
month ago that THE MUSICAL COURIER 


capacity and success have made him a most 
by, the 
It is only a 


said of him 


Fischer, 


whole twice he 
of 


naturally 


the 
man 


Howard covers country a year; 


meets nearly every importance in the piano trade 
of this land. 
ited number only, and yet he 
all 
He is thoroughly acquainted wit 
trade, and there is virtu 
trade information. 
himself in a manner worthy 
thanks be to the Lord ! 
tion of a ‘* swollen head.” 
Mr. Howard has de 
thing as Civil Service in the piano trade if you happen 
to be the right man in the right for he 
steadily, although quietly, advanced in his positions, 


He very has dealings with a lim- 


is universall y liked and re- 
him—business or business. 


all 


limit 


spected by who meet no 


conditions of the 
to 


continues 


h 
exhaustive 
to 
example 


ally no his 
conduct 
} 


Personally 
of the 
he hasn't got the slightest ir 
His hat fits him. 


s, and— 


best 


lica- 





-monstrated that there is such a 


has 


place, 


ad 


and in the responsibilities that were placed in his 
keeping. To-day he represents one of the most re- 
nowned piano firms in this land, and will be intrusted 
with duties far reaching and important beyond any 
ever placed in his keeping 

Messrs. J. & C. Fischer have always had their out- 
side trade visited regularly by Mr. Henry Fischer and 
periodically by Mr. A. H. Fische Both of these 
gentlemen will continue to travel among the leading 
firms handling their pianos, but Mr. Howard will be 
their regular, accredited envoy, and he will also find 





himself immersed in duties at Chicago 


during the Colum! 
On th 


important 
World’s Fair. 


. + | 1 + +a] 

is occasion there is no doubt that congratula- 
, 
I 


tions are in order for both parties to the new arrange- 
ment 
BAUS IS DOLL. 

HE piano manufacturing business of A. Baus & 
HY Co., on West Thirtieth street, New York, is now 
the absolute property of Mr. Jacob Doll, the string 
winder and manufacturer of piano cases and fret- 
work. Mr. Dollis one of the successful men in his 
department of the piano supply trade and has ac- 
quired large means, having just completed, for a 
second time in five years, a lar factory building, 





this latest one being located on the Southern Boule- 
Ss 


Baus & Co. 
facturing business to this new factory about February, 


vard. He will remove his A. piano manu- 
then produce more | 
as the facilities of the Baus 
on West Thirtieth street are limited to about 12 a 
week. In the Mr. Doll will t 
more than 25 Baus pianos. 
Augustus Baus and Charles 
ployed by Mr. Doll 
fined to 
broken ankle. men have 
fully in the interests of Mr. Doll, 
stock company them a show 
Up to the present time Mr. Doll has 
habit of organizing stock companies ; 
tempora, O 
in times past. 


and will aus pianos than hereto- 


facto 


present y 


new factory urn out 


Baumeister are em- 


, the former, however, being con- 


months on account of a 
been working faith- 


who may 


his home for several 
These 
organize a 
in the 

been in the 
but then, O 
changes not expected 


to give future. 


not 
mores—we May see 
h Mr. 


his 


There is also a house on the East Side in whic 
Doll has interests interesting to him, 
shrewd guidance this house may also develop as Baus 
& Co. has. At the same time we beiieve that the old 
English saw, “ " applies to the piano 


trade with the harp 


and unde 


Grasp all, lose all, 
as much force to-day as it did to 


| business in the days of David of old. 


The whereabouts of Meister, the defaulting book- 


Doll, i 
is reported at various amounts, from $1,000 to $15,000 


is not known. His embezzlement 


He is said to be in Canada. 


Berlin Office. 
kor headquarters and office of THe Mt 
direction of Otto Floersheim, 


the per 


Sik 
CourtgER in Berlin, Germany, 


Vice-Pr 


under sona 


THE Must!- 
17 III. R., 


nt of 


ikstrasse 


reside 








Berlin W. Parties desiring to secure information fron 
our oe in that city can address their inquiries directly 
to Mr. Floersheim. 
| AS experienced salesman, with a clientage, we " 

some wholesale manufacturing or jobbing ouse \ s F, 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
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THAT PIANO TRUST. 


> 


A 


under the laws of New Jersey; a meeting of stock- | 


holders took place, in accordance with the law, in the 
suburban city of Jersey—Jersey City 

New Jersey paper published in that town concluded 
that a great piano trust had been formed (on a capital 
of $200,000, mind you!) and it published with scare 
heads all about its conclusions, and this absurd item 
was copied and published by great daily papers here 
and in other cities, and the incongruity of the state- 
ment, with its insignificant sum of $200,000 as applied 
to a piano trust, which would require at least $50,000,- 
000, never acted asa brake in the down grade move- 
ment of editorial intelligence. 

Many papers at once began to dilate upon this tune- 
ful trust, and one great daily, the Milwaukee “ Senti- 
nel,” actually published a leader on the subject, which 
is so drastic as to require reproduction. Here is the 
agony 

The Piano Trust. 

The most painful of late news is that concerning the or- 
ganization of a piano trust, with Millionaire William Stein- 
way at its head—painful, because Mr. Steinway was an 
active promoter of the campaign of Grover Cleveland, and 
made a speech at the German Democratic meeting in New 
York, in which he denounced the tariff as responsible for 
the trusts that afflict thiscountry. He promised that in the 
event of a Democratic success the trusts would disappear 
like dew under the rays of the morning sun. The Demo- 
crats succeeded, and now Millionaire Steinway himself be- 
comes the head of a trust. 

Pianos are among the necessaries of life in this luxuri- 
ous land. Not merely in the palaces of the rich, but in the 
homes of a large proportion of the down trodden and trust 
burdened wage workers may be heard the soul sickening 
strains of popular and unmelodious melodies. Piano 
makers have rolled up their millions, and among the pros- 
perous merchants in every community are those who sell 
pianos and music. There are 3,000 persons in this com- 
munity who make a living by teaching pupils to pick out 
tunes on the piano. As far away as Arizona pianos are 
bought, and an Arizona paper, speaking of the progress of 
the art there, says that some of the young ladies are so 
proficient that they can play with both hands at the same 
time. 

Our chief fear about the piano trust is that it will lead to 
a fixed price for pianos. Since the first piano was sold in 
this county, nobody has ever paid the ‘list price” for an 
instrument, although every buyer has believed that all other 
buyers have done it. A $600 piano sells for $400, a $400 
piano for $300, and soon, the buyer being assured in every 
case that the reduction is made to him alone and that he 
must swear never to mention it. Another interesting fact 
about the piano is that every purchaser is assured that the 
particular piano which he is about to get has a private 
mark inside to indicate that it isthe best toned piano ever 
turned out of the factory and that the private mark is an 
indication to the dealer so that he may allow it to go only 
to some person who will appreciate the extraordinary quali- 
ties of the instrument. If the trust should break down 
all this and make the list price and the actual selling price 
agree, the purchaser would lose all the satisfaction which 
he now feels in having ‘‘ got a bargain.” 

But these considerations are trifling in comparison with 
the brutal fact that Mr. Cleveland’s wealthiest supporter 
and one of his nearest Democratic free trade friends in 
New York has become the head of a monopolistic, cormor- 
ant, oppressive and villainous trust only two months be- 
fore Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration, 

So this N. Stetson & Co, corporation, to do a whole- 
sale and retail piano and organ business in Philadel- 
phia, is a ‘‘monopolistic, cormorant, oppressive and 
villainous trust,” and Mr. Steinway is ‘‘ responsible” 
for it and it will ‘‘ afflict” this whole country. Quite 
a prospect for the N. Stetson & Co. corporation. And 
then to think that all this horrible work is to be done 
adelphia, instead of from New York or Chi- 


le 
Le 


from Phi 

cago, where all this million and billion dollar trusts 
have their headquarters. We recommend a dose of 
about twenty quart bottles of Waukesha waters to 
the dyspeptic editor of the Milwaukee ‘‘ Sentinel,” 
and after he gets through with the purgative we will 
sit down with him and argue calmly with him about 
list prices and Arizona pianos. 

Yet to some extent, the Milwaukee editor has 
apology in his favor in these days of railroads and 
cheap newspaper telegraphing. He was about 900 
miles distant from the spot where the great conspiracy 
to sell pianos in Philadelphia was hatched. His co- 
laborer in the barren field of intellectual hopelessness 


one 


over on the other side of the East River—Brooklyn, we | 


believe is the name of the place—has no such excuse 


STOCK company to do a piano and organ busi- | 
ness in Philadelphia was recently organized | 


and a little | 


Read what the Brooklyn ‘ Eagle,” a 


| 
or apology. 
| paper that gives daily pabulum to a good many re- | 
| ligious people, has to say about this vicious trust. | 
| 

| 


PIANO MAKERS COMBINE. 


William Steinway and F. G. Smith Form a 


| 

Partnership. | 

There Is Evidently a Great Deal of Money Behind the 

New Concern, and It Is Going into the Manufactur- 

ing Business on a Large Scale—Stores to Be Opened | 

in Towns and Cities All Over the Country—CGen. 

Stewart L. Woodford, William Ziegler and Other | 

Local Capitalists Interested—The Weber Piano Will | 

also Be Handled—A Corporation Organized With a | 
Capital of $200,000, 


At a recent meeting of several wealthy manufacturers of 
pianos in Brooklyn, New York and Jersey City a trust was 
formed which has in view the ultimate control of the entire | 
business of selling pianos in this neighborhood. The | 
meeting was held at the warerooms of Freeborn G. Smith, 
the manufacturer of the Bradbury piano, and as a result 
the corporation was formed, under the laws cf New Jersey 
with a capital stock of $200,000. Thus far the combination | 
formed includes the concerns heretofore conducted by 
William Steinway, at New York and Astoria, and Freeborn 
G. Smith, in this city and Jersey City. 

The directors elected include William Steinway, F. T. 
Steinway and N. Stetson, of New York, and Freeborn G. 
Smith, General Stewart L. Woodford and William Ziegler, 
of this city. James B. Woodford, formerly secretary of | 
the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, will be the general | 
manager of the concern, and the officers elected are as fol- 
lows: President, William Steinway ; vice-president, Free- 
born G. Smith, Sr.; secretary, Freeborn G. Smith, Jr.; 
treasurer, N. Stetson. The corporation will have offices in 
all the principal towns and citiesof New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. For the present no changes 
will be made in the places for manufacturing. Increased 
facilities will be provided for the factory in this city. It is 
at the corner of Fulton street and Carlton avenue, the 
building formerly occupied by the R. S. Graves’ Wall Pa- 
per Company. 

Extensive improvements, it is said, will also be made to 
Mr. Smith’s factory on Montgomery street, Jersey City, 
and also to the immense concern of the Steinways at 
At the latter place several hundred men 

From these factories the pianos for the 
combine will be supplied. It is said the concern will also 
handle the Weber pianos, and possibly the Sohmer. Nego- 
tiations, it is said, are pending for the purchase of the two 
latter concerns. The new corporation has unlimited capi- 
tal at its back, although the capital stock of the company 
is placed at $200,000 for the present. Mr. Steinway and 
Mr. Smith are both millionaires. William Zeigler, one of 
the directors, is the wealthy speculator who figured in the 
suit against the city 1n connection with the purchase of the 
Long Island Water Supply Company. 

The fact that a trust had been formed among the manu- 
facturers for the sale of pianos was a surprise to many of 
The consensus of opinion among them 


Astoria, L. I. 
are employed. 


the local dealers. 
was that it would have no material effect upon the prices 
One of them said to-day : *‘ Let the trust go ahead. 
When people want a 


paid. 
It will do the dealers no harm. 
Weber piano they will get one. If they want a Sohmer 
instrument they will dothe same. So that it will not hurt 
us much. One thing is certain, the trust cannot advance 
the price of pianos, even if it was so disposed. The peo- 
ple will not stand it. There are too many good instru- 
ments being manufactured now to allow any particular 
maker to charge a higher price. It is unlike some years 
ago, when the makers were confined to a few and you had | 
to buy one of them or go without. The woods are full of 
makers now, and mighty good pianos they are, too. But 
I have not heard that they contemplate raising the price. 

I think the men composing the new combine are too 
shrewd for that.” 

If the reporter of the Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle” had only 
taken the trouble to call on Mr. Freeborn Garretson 
Smith, Sr. (manufacturer of the Bradbury piano) and 
interviewed Mr. Smith, he would have avoided all 
these curious errors. It is true they harm no one 
particularly except possibly Mr. Smith, who is mis- 
represented very much, as not only being the owner 
of a few factories in Brooklyn, but is maligned in the 
accusation of being the owner of a piano factory in 
Jersey City. Think of such a cruel stigma upon a 
name! 

Mr. Smith could also have told the reporter of the 
‘ Eagle” (had the reporter been shrewd enough to 
call on Mr. Smith) that there are no several hundred 
men employed at Astoria by Steinway & Sons. About | 
a thousand Mr. Smith would have told the reporter. | 
Mr. Henry Ziegler will also be surprised to learn that | 
‘he has interests in some water works in Brooklyn. 


| the above 


| at Albany. 
shares of $100 each, all paid up. 


Mr. Ziegler is a married man living here in New 


| York. 


And now as to the Weber and the Sohmer pianos. 
Messrs. Sohmer & Co. and the Weber Piano Com- 
pany will be very much surprised to learn from 
Brooklyn sources that they are to be ‘‘ purchased.” 
This is a humorous conclusion of the ‘‘ Eagle’s”’ great 
report on the piano combine, which surely never 
could have crept into that paper had the reporter 
called on Mr. Freeborn Garrettson Smith, Sr. It is 
true that the reporter managed to get the proper ad- 


| dresses of Mr. Smith’s places of business in Brooklyn 


and Jersey City, but that is due to the local fame in 
both towns of Mr. Smith and his business. In the fu- 
ture, if the Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle ” desires to publish cor- 
rect and authentic items in the piano trade, it should 
make it a rule to have the reporters sent to call on 
Mr. F. G. Smith, and then such deplorable errors as 
will not debauch its otherwise truthful 
columns. 


C 





ORPORATION papers of the C, F. Zimmerman 

Company, of Dolgeville, N. Y., have been filed 
The capital stock is $100,000, divided into 
This company will 
make the well-known Autoharp, an instrument that 
finds an enormous sale in all sections, which will be 
rapidly stimulated under the present auspices. Alfred 
Dolge & Son, 122 East Thirteenth street, New York, 


| are the general factors of the Autoharp. 


The Trade. 


—R. S. Howard left for the West yesterday on his first trip for 
J. & C. Fischer. 
—G. P. Smith, of Somerville, N. J., has moved to handsome rooms 
in the Association Hall building. 
The Musical Advance Company, of Chicago, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $45,000. 
—The C 
rated with a capital stock of $25,000. 
W.S. Bicking & Co., of 
store which they will occupy at once. 


Hinze Piano Company, of Des Moines, has been incor} 


Evansville, Ind., have taken a $2,000 


The Colby Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., moved into their few 
quarters in the Newbauer Block, last week. 
—The death is announced of W.R. Smith, the piano dealer, at 
Albion, N. Y., at the age of 56. A wife and daughter survive him 
Mr. O. A. Kimball has been visiting Mr. T. K. Millne, the man- 
ager of the very successful Emerson branch at Plattsburgh, N. Y 
Daniel M. White, who for 24 years past has been with the Mason 
& Hamlin Company, has retired and has visited this city on busi- 
ness. 
—Jj.c 
trust deed in favor 


dealer at Abilene, Tex., has filed a 


Holt, who has taken charge of the 


Harnden, the music 
of Abdon 
business 

—Fred. Davis & Co. have moved into larger warerooms in the 
Moorman Building, at Richmond, Ind., having been much crowded 
in their old place. 

The Yohn brothers, of Harrisburg, Pa., who until recently were 
separated in business matters, have again resumed fraternal rela- 
tions. Good boys! 

The Sheboygan, Wis., ‘“ Journal’ says that Miss Martha W 
Whipple. of that place, did an exceptionally good business last fall 
and gives a list of purchasers who patronize her 

A number of valuable old Italian instruments—five violins, three 
contrabassi and three 'celli- were lately discovered in South Tyrol 
and have been purchased for the Brunswick Court Orchestra for the 
sum of 35,000 marks. 

—The sheriff has received three attachments for $68 against the 
Autotype Manufacturing Company, of 212 Centre street and 7 Pine 
street. The company madean instrument to turn the leaves of sheet 


music.—** Times,” January 1. 


—According to the Hoodus, Conn., ‘*‘ Advertiser’ a new music 
store is to be opened some time this year in Madison, but the partic- 
ulars are not sufficiently particularized to warrant us in recording 
the details of the event until it eventuates. 

Paul Apian Bennewitz, the director of the Industrial Museum 
and Practical School for Musical Instruments, at Markneukirchen, 
died December 11 in his 45th year after a long sickness. He is wel 
known also for his book, “ Die Geige.”’ 

—Mr. J]. G. Ebersole, of Smith & Nixon, of Cincianati. ishere. Mr 
Fleming and Mr. W G. Fischer, of Philadelphia, were here early in 
John Kops, Esq., of Grand Forks, N. D., and A. Lertz, of 
week and so was Mr. Chas. H 


the week. 
Baltimore, Md., were here 
Bobzin, of Detroit. 

—Alexander Paul, superintendent, manager and partner of the 
Rice Musical String Company, has about broken up that inst:tution 
by taking $5,000 from its funds, which he says belongs to him, and 
which his partners, the brothers Nelson, say does not belong to 
him. The matter will be settled in court. 

The Boonville, N. Y., ‘‘ Herald” “Frank W, Smith, the 
well-known dealer in pianos and organs, will soon take up his resi- 
dence in Boonville, and he is given a most cordial welcome. He has 
rented the store in the J. M. Lewis Block and also purchased the de- 
sirable residence of Charles Kilkeny on Charles street, paying for 
the latter $2,500. Mr. Smith is a live business man and has a trade 
already established in this section.” 

—The present fashion of taking out the scrollwork panels of an 
upright piano and replacing them with silk shirred to a button in 
the centre is a revival of an old style. A piano used to be considered 
a piece of furniture with an individuality of its own, and not amena- 
ble to much more variation than the kitchen range. Now, however, 
one can run the gamut of wood treatment through old oak, cherry, 
mahogany, rosewood, ebony and white and gold, or plain gold. It 
is probably only a question of time when some capricious and 
wealthy furnisher gets a Dresden china case for her baby grand. 
Albany * Express.” 


late last 


says: 
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NOTHINC. 
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Editors Musical Courier : 

What do you think of a firm that will change its travel- 
ing salesman the difference between the cost of telegrams 
sent to them by him while on the road and the amount 
they figure he should have spent for telegraphing? For 
instance, during one trip on which he sold 43 pianos, ad- 
justed some differences between the firm and some of its 
agents, and collected notes and moneys, he sent telegrams 
costing $14.98. When the settlement was made at the 
end of last year they deducted $3.60, showing him in the 





telegrams, which they had of course kept, how he could 
have saved that his words. 
What do you think of such a firm ? 


N 


this matter of telegraph 


amount had he economized 
TRAVELER. 


OTHING. The firm should have paid him in full, 

and if they had a complaint to make to him in 
expenditure they should 
have explained it afterward. Every man isnot gifted 
with the power of expressing himself laconically, and 
there are not two men who, on the same subject and 
in similar cases, would word telegrams alike. There 
are frequent instances when men will use explanatory 
language in telegrams far beyond the particular ne- 
cessity, for the very purpose of avoiding errors. But 
what is the use of going into these explanations? 
Every intelligent travelingman telegraphs the best 
way he knows how, andif he knows how to sell pianos 
and satisfies his firm he is supposed not to dissatisfy 
them with the telegrams he sends ordering the in- 
struments or announcing the sales. 

Nothing do we think of that house, no matter who 
they may be. There are some firms in the piano and 
organ line who treat their traveling men as if they 
were children or fools, or rogues or spendthrifts. 
The never appreciate the many difficulties traveling 
salesmen meet constantly, and which they, from the 
nature of the cases, cannot explain to their houses. 
A traveling salesman will take his customer into a 
cigar store and ask him to take a cigar, and the price 
may be 25 cents, and this may be repeated on a trip 
twenty times, and if the man were to hand in an item- 
ized account of $5 or $10 for cigars some firms would 
cry out in holy horror of such flagrant dissipation of 
money. And yet it might have been absolutely un- 
avoidable; it may happen during most any trip in 
larger cities and towns. 

O, there are too many instances to recite of un- 
avoidable petty expenditures on the road, particularly 
and chiefly among the higher grade of salesmen! 
There is this much to be said: If you have a man 
representing you on the road permit him to do his 
presentation of your goods and your house with dig- 
nity and with due consideration for the object and 
purposes of his mission. Do not hamper him in all 
directions by an anticipated questioning of his ex- 
pense account, for if there is anything demoralizing 
to anemployee it is the burdensome and haunting idea 
that he is suspected of trying to live at the expense 
of his house or increase his income by shaving his 
expense account in his favor. 

How can such a man do satisfactory work? How 
is it possible for him to identify himself completely 
with the interests of his house under the restraining 
influences of a parsimonious expense account, and he 
must certainly be completely identified with it to 
make his work successful? How can he doit? Im- 
possible ! 

On general principles it is supposed that the average 
employee—and among the class the traveling salesman 

is anhonest man. He may differ with you as to your 
notions of traveling expenses, and his methods may not 
meet your views or approval. If so, then get some- 
one to supercede him. As long as you retain him in 
your employ give him absolute freedom of action, and 
the chances are that if you do so, if you will candidly 
say to him: ‘‘Sir, hereafter we give you carte blanche 
and we shall not even demand a detailed expense 
statement ; we shall accept your lump sum statement 
as the proper one; go ahead, sir, and do the best you 
can for us.” If you take this stand you will find a 
great improvement in your traveling man’s work. 
There is a great deal of road work done by the young | 
men of THE MuSICAL COURIER; not one has yet been 
asked to keep an itemized account or present one. 

Should such an event become necessary that mo- 
ment the member of the staff or of the business de- 
partment to whomit would apply would be of no fur- 
ther use to this paper.® A great deal of the best 
talent and energy can be gotten out of men by treat- 
ing them as men and not as babies, boobies, rogues 
or rascals. Don’t put a premium on deception. Don't | 





| pany of Boston. 


| the affairs of the whole aggregation. 


analyze an account with the pre-conceived intention 
of tripping up the employé who presents it. 

Keep your books religiously correct, but do not ex- 
pect your traveling salesman to keep a set of books 
for you and himself while he is out in contact with 
the big world for your benefit. There are cases on 
record that show such narrow-minded views on this 
subject that it is surprising how it is possible for 
some firms to engage men of ability or ordinary 
judgment to represent them. 

To dispute the telegram account with a traveling 
salesman seems an extreme case, but there are more 
severe cases than this on record. 
that absolutely refused to allow its traveling man to 
stop at any hotels which charge over two dollars a 
day. Theman stopped at dollar and a half houses, and 


We know of a firm 


made fifty cents a day on that item. The firm com- 
pelled him to do this ; it was their own fault. 
Another instance may interest our readers. A firm 


made a settlement with a dealer through the travel- 
ing salesman who happened that way. A balance of 
$40 was due for which the salesman took a note. The 
note was not paid, and the firm deducted $20 from 
the man’s salary and told him they were very liberal 
for not deducting the whole amount of $40. They 
claimed that he should have insisted upon the cash. 
He was not responsible for the original indebtedness. 
This particular traveling man told us that he is going 
to leave the piano trade and is going into the guano 
business. 

In the case presented in the above letter we should 
advise the victim, if he has decided to remain with 
the firm, not to use the wires hereafter except to pull 
them in his own interests. 


BOSTON WEALTH. 


> 


(Tabulated by The Musical Courier.) 


HE annual tax list of Boston citizens and corpora- 
T tions has just been published, and we give hereby 
the list as far as it interests the music trade. A num- 
ber of members of the trade whoreside inthe suburb- 
an towns around Boston escape Boston taxation. 
Factories located in Cambridgeport are of course not 
included in this list. A comparison of this statement 
with tables published heretofore in this paper may 
prove interesting. 





Real Personal Total 
Names. Estate. Estate. Tax. 
Abbey & Schoeffel...............0.005 $462,000 
Boston Music Hall Association....... 396,000 oees 
Chickering & Soms........0...sceceeees 317,600 $100,000 
Cumston, James S...............++++++ 180,000 35,000 
Cumston, Wm , heirs............. 143,000 eee 
Church, JOWM......0.--seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 99,100 — 
Ditson, C. H., et al. executors......... 57,000 77,000 
PE Cis MDs sc ccasucddabde 232,500 aise 
Beene; Oy... ROIS OC Gh. occ sscsccccccese 356,200 150 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company. 95,000 20,000 
SS) ere 14,000 250,000 
Higginson, H. L. and Francis L...... 35,000 
Haynes, Fanny 5., wife o ateadiee 97,900 age: 
HAgNSS, FON C.....ccsrcccccece 890,300 20,000 
RE Ned. whee nike case soucésapetee des 21,500 65,000 
BORN, Te Bis cs ccs coccccccccdccsesce 198,600 40,000 
Gentle, B.D. aE TE. Wi... cccccvcvceses 90,000 *, 
ee Re Og Serr rrr 172,700 ee ! 
Vous, Julian W., Ot ab... .cccccsccvcese 45,000 51,000 1,240.40 








ES 
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OME months ago THE MUSICAL COURIER stated | 
S that the John Church Company, of Cincinnati, 
would absorb the Root & Sons Music Company, of 
Chicago, and would establish its own name in the lat- 
ter city. This news is confirmed rather late in the 
Chicago ‘‘Journal” of the first of the year, which 


AS W AID. 


says: 

Since the retirement of Root & Sons from the music trade 12 years 
ago the John Church Company, of Cincinnati, has controlled the 
Chicago house, though the old name has been preserved. Recently 
several directors secured all the stock of the two concerns, and the 
Chicago house will take down the sign of Root & Sons and replace 
it with one bearing the title of the John Church Company. There 
will be no changes in the working force of the Chicago establish- 
ment and Edmund V. Church will continue as manager. 

The fact is that the John Church Company has ab- 
sorbed all the John Church interests—the Cincinnati, 
the Chicago (as see above), the Royal Company, the 
Harvard Piano Company and the Everett Piano Com- 
Mr. Frank Lee, of Cincinnati, is the 
general manager of all these institutions and conducts 
All the old aids 


and assistants are employés. 

There seems no reason to mince matters, for all the 
play of language and the summersaults phraseology 
is capable of will not change one iota of the impres- 
sion known to exist which is based upon the truth. 

Mr. Lee is the head of all this great business and he 
is so most deservedly, for through him the compact | 
was made that created the combination. 


| for a damage suit. 


WORKMEN SPEAK. 


The Ivers & Pond Strike. 


kditors Musical Courtes 


HE 
T of 
reduced the wages of the varnishers and polishers in 
This redt 


firm of Ivers & Pond, manufacturers of pianos, 


3oston, Mass., have in the past two years 


in bot! 





their employ 35 per cent. i 
instances, has come about Christmas. 

Last October the varnishers and polishers ap- 
pointed a committee to firm and ask a 
return of 10 per cent. of the 35 per cent. which had 


the 


wait on the 


from them, and a reduction of hours 
of labor from 10 hours to nine (nine hours being the 
standard in all other shops in the The 
refused to comply with any of the demands, and a 
strike Varnishers’ and 
committees from the 
Arbitration and labor 


been taken 
ne 
trade). firm 
was ordered by the Piano 
Polishers’ Union. 

Massachusetts State 


Various 

Board of 
organizations affiliated with the Varnishers’ and Pol- 
ishers’ Union waited on the firm, 
until November 19, 1892, when the firm agreed to re- 
duce the hours of 
men, and also to increase wages 


but without success, 


+ 
t 


labor, discharge the non-union 


+ 


to about what the 


other firms in the tradeare paying. This they prom- 
ised to doon their honor as men, and asked to be 
given until December 1 in order to make the neces- 
sary changes. 

The men returned to work on these terms, trusting 
to the honesty and integrity of the firm. How the 
promises were kept is well known to all organized 
labor in the United States. December 1 none of the 
agreements made by the firm, excepting the reduc- 
tion in the hours, were in force and the men were 
again ordered out. The boycott on this piano has 
been indorsed by the American Federation of Labor, 
the Central Labor unions Boston, Worcester, 
Brockton and Lowell, Mass., and all the Central 
Labor bodies of the United States and Canada. 

By THE STRIKE COMMITTEE. 


1893 


+ 
nt 


of 


BOSTON, Mass., January 7 


+ 
U 


RS. RIVE-KING, the eminen 
will play piano recitals in Knoxville, Tenn., 
February 2; Scranton, Pa., February 7, and Newark, 
N. J., February 24. She will use the Gildemeester & 
Kroeger concert grand piano. 


—— 


HE Electoral College of the State of New York 
met on Monday at the Capitol in Albany, and 
after electing Mr. William Steinway as president cast 
its 36 votes for Cleveland and Stevenson as President 
and Vice-President of the United States. 


pianist and artist, 


= 


R. McArthur, the active East Tennessee piano 
and organ dealer, located at Knoxville, where 
he is doing an excellent trade, proposes to open a 
branch house on the other side of the line in Char- 
lotte, N. C., and sell the Gildemeester & Kroeger and 
the Wissner pianos. 
=r 


that we were in error in stating that Mr. 

Wm. J. Behr, the son of Mr. Henry Behr, of Behr 
Brothers & Company, was but nineteen years of age. 
We are notified that he celebrated his twenty-first 
birthday on the 5th inst., and we congratulate him 
upon his new position as traveler for the firm. 

aed 

PHILADELPHIA piano man asks whether it is 
A not unlawful for a landlord to lease a store 
the head ” of a tenant, who pays his rent regularly, 
another, particularly if he is in the same line of busi- 
ness, without first giving notice to the tenant of his 
intention. He argues that the cutting away of the 
ground of the tenant is calculated to injure his credit, 
standing and prestige, and is therefore a good cause 
The question is asked in reference 


T seems 


““over 


to 


to the act of the N. Stetson & Co. corporation and its 


leasing of the premises of B. F. Owen & Co. We ad- 


| vise our correspondent to ask a Philadelphia lawyer. 
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BRAUMULLER. 


Not to Exhibit at Chi- 
cago. 


LETTER TO CHIEF PEABODY. 


OR 1 ths past the Braumuller Company has 
F been endeavo to gall 1 apportionment olf 
pace t e World’s Columbian Exposition. Not 

December 26 did they receive a satisfactory an- 
} inting 248 square feet in a location 
yassably desirable It has come too late for ac- 
ceptat ind President Braumuller, after consulta- 
t his associates, has declined to accept it in 
t owil etter which has been sent to Dr. Pea- 
NEW YORK, January 9, 1893 
Selim H. Peabody, E-sq., Chief Department Liberal Arts, 
World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, Ill 
Dear Sit Your esteemed favor of the 28th ult. noti- 
fying us of the allotment of 248 square feet of space we 
hereby ac knowledge 
It was our purpose to make an exhibit surpassed by no 
other piano manufacturer, but as the space is too small to 
admit a fair representation of a first-class piano such as the 
Braumuller,” and the time is so short between the date 
of your letter and that when all exhibits must be in place, 


o complete the work still required 











ing 1893 we shs ill make special efforts to push the 
sraumuller in every direction, and we are sure that 
when all is said and done we shall come off much 
better by devoting ourselves to outside work for the 
direct benefit of those who sell the Braumuller than 
if we had spent thousands of dollars endeavoring to 
make an exhibit, in which we would be handicapped 
at the start by the smallness of space which it was 
possible to obtain. It is our ambition to popularize 
our instrument, and as between a little opportunity 


| 
| 
| 


at Chicago in 1893 and all the countless other oppor- | 


tunities of a different nature, we have decided 
favor of the 
actual, traceable benefit during the coming spring and 
summer than would be possible under the restric- 
tions of the other course. 

‘So far as 1892 is concerned we are perfectly satis- 
One new factory, which occupies five buildings 
the very centre of the city, has given us opportu- 
nity to enlarge our facilities so we can keep up with 


and the Braumuller has won so many friends 


fied. 
in 


orders, 
that we look for only increased success in the coming 


year.” 





OPPOSED TO TRUSTS. 


—_>__— 


New York, January 9, 1893. 


Editors Mustcal Courter 


in| Cc 
latter, so our agents will receive more | 


| I] iT 


We: notice in many publications of late an article | 
yn ‘* Piano Makers’ Combine,” a reference to | 


the nieninaaeds which would suggest the possi- 
bility of joining the combine. 

We wish to that there not the 
thought or intention on our part and no foundation 
whatever for the remark. We are and always have 
been opposed to trusts in any shape, and would thank 
you to correct the impression conveyed in the article. 

SOHMER & Co, 


our 
state is slightest 


in Pittsburg. The apprehension does not refer to 
THE MusIcaL Courier, which will appear right along 
every week whether the change in Pittsburg is made 


or not. We simply add this to allay any unnecessary 
excitement. 
se 
HE Shaw piano has created such a demand for 
itself that the new big factory of the Shaw 


Piano Company at Erie is destined to make a great 
number of instruments this year. We say that the 
instrument created a demand for itself—simply be- 
‘ause its merits forced recognition. 
se 

would occasion no surprise to those acquainted 
the of affairs if Mr. McKinney, the 
chief owner of the Marshall & Wendell Piano Forte 
Company, of Albany, N. Y., would secure Mr. Wen- 
dell’s interests in the company, thereby releasing the 
latter gentleman from any further association with 


with inside 


the concern. 
s+ 


892 in last week’s MUSICAL COURIER we omitted 


‘* reporting the enlargement of piano concerns in 
1 


Graves factory 
Smith. 


to mention the purchase of the large 


in Fulton street, Brooklyn, by Freeborn G. 


ere : 
| This purchase was not made for removal purposes, 


but was an addition to the former plant, and hence 


constitutes an enlargement. 
MONG the recent changes in the 
ing men we note that W. T. Crane, 
raveled for the Needham Company and recently for 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, hasentered the 


business family of the W. W. Kimball Company. Mr. 
of experience and piano and 


s+ 


force of travel- 
who formerly 


Crane is ‘‘ chock full” 
organ trade routine, and is intent upon making a 


big record. 
+> 


it would be impossible t 
and we are forced to decline the favor - ROM Boston to California the piano trade is sur- 
Thanking you for your courtesy, we are, ae , : ‘ orised, and to some extent amazed, at the associa- 
- ia airs RANICH & BACH pianos enjoy an enviable | ~ I 4 age . ; 
Very respectfully yours, . . it rage | tion of the great name of Steinway with the name of 
£ : reputation in many of the California cities and | ,, . 63 a Fee Are 
BRAUMULLER COMPANY, ' ; : | Freeborn G. Smith. The manifestation of this pecu- 
towns, hence it was an excellent ideaonthepartofthe],. ~. |,. 
Dictated Per O. L. BRAUMULLER, President a : : | liar feeling appears to have been gradual, but not the 
a * “i ; Pacific Music Company to secure the representation 1 ful 1 toi it mi 
We had ‘red and intended ke an exten-| .¢ . ‘wale , a | less powerful, and toignore its existence is equiva- 
We had desired and intended to make an exten-| of these pianos for San Francisco and Sacramento. ; . kaw € j Mr. Smith } 
ive hibi t the fair , resident Braumul] rr . 1: - oo. . | lent to an admission of ignorance, Mr. smith has cer- 
sive exhibit at the fair,” says President Braumuller, | The first shipment of Kranich & Bach grands and]. he k ol e f the i i 
ie one heen ahia tn obtain eniiciant same Se OSoeae ag ; tainly taken great advantage of the immense adver- 
had we been able to obtain sulicient space in time | uprights to the Pacific Music Company is now en]... ° hick A a8 ; hi 
‘ 4 ¢ * - | , . > . Tal as oive 1 
to prepare us, but the lateness of the apportionment | route | tising which the connection has given him. 
ind its smal mit make it impossible for us to com- <+ | = 
plete t preparations we n time It rae ; . : 2 Fires. 
ae wah 6 show % nd partic R. HENRY L. MASON, of the Mason & Hamlin | 
Was ¢ Vidi LO ) it iG partlic- - : rl. =~ “A. — . . y rs8 _ 
to the dealers wh« in piano Company, Boston, left Boston yesterday for a | A’ 10 o'clock on December 31 W. H. Wilson's 
( i s 1O iT) lé - “ pe * ey fi. Poy 1<3 s “ioe dead L - ve “omrT ‘tely 
nstruction, the many improvements and novel | Wick business trip to New York, Philadelphia, Balti- music store at Braddock, Pa., was completely 
tone aaapes tet ae — _ eigenen: r : lestroye ’ fire, causing a loss estimated at $7,000 
s , Ae ae en eee ae and wa | more, Washington and other points. By the way, destroyed by fire, causing a loss e ited at $7,000. 
features embraced in the Braumuller pianos, and we wiige : ‘ yey ’ oa xe 
should have done so had it not been for the unfortu- | 4Tthur Nikisch, the famous director of the Boston | 
nate delays we have suffered f1 in company with Symphony Orchestra, plays the Mason & Hamlin Fire destroyed the block occupied by the G. W. Warren 
ate dé s Vv ute Oo in mpany\ l | be te Foandettla eee : *Wdin, 
1e1 lesired the exhibit grand piano with the Adamowski Quartet at a concert | Music House at Evan: ville, Ind. Several other buildings 
‘) ‘ > A »¢ >.) eC ; >. | ak 
cgaieion | were badly damaged. 
an te mame 9 rear ay ae in Philadelphia to-day. eee Petes 3 
As it cant be helped now, we have concluded to n> | The Joss on the building is $25,000, with two-thirds in- 
devote the amount of money it would have cost us to soli | surance. The Warren Music House loses $20,000, with 
properly present our claims at Chicago to liberal ad- HE presence here this week of a prominent Ohio | $18 000 insurance. 
vertising, which we are sure wil n the long run, piano man gives cause to apprehend that nego-| Mr. A. J. Barclay, who is the proprietor of the concern, 
esult as much to our benefit and to the good our | tiations are pending that might result in the change | has taken another store, where he will immediately re-open 
1 1 1 . 1 “ e ° ° | ws 
! dealers as would a showing at the fair. Dur-! of an important representation of a high grade piano! and adjust his accounts. 





THE LOWENDALL STAR WORKS *:.- COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION. 


BERLIN, S. O., Germany, 
121 Reichenberger Strasse, 


nform the Trade that they will exhibit t 


WORLD RENOWNED 


No. 


Beg to 


~ Violins and Bows. 


Mr. Louis Lowendall, Jr., will shortly make 
journey through the United States with a full collec- 
tion of Violins, Bows and other Instruments, and 
will represent the firm at the opening of the exhibition, 





MAS COTTSCHALER & COo., Successors to WEILE & Co., 


BERLIN S. 








(GERMANY). 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


PRINZENSTR. Sl. 
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BRAUMULLER 
PIANOS. 


Absolutely First Class. 


aS 











ORIGINAL ORIGINAL 


CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 


DESIGN. DESIGN. 


SEND FOR SEND FOR 


NEW CATALOGUE NEW CATALOGUE 


IAND PRICES. AND PRICES. 


Nz 
A 


mis 








Seven and one-third octaves, three unisons throughout, overstrung bass and copper bass strings, Harmonic Scale, full iron frame with 
pin block exposed. Our Dowel system of stringing. Our Pianissimo Centre Pedal with latch stop attachment. Our Patent 
Key Bottom Support. Our Patent Tone Deflector, concave key slip, solid engraved panels, elaborately carved 
pilasters. Richly carved trusses, nickel plated continuous hinge, novel pedal guard. Our Patent 
Music Desk, best quality ivory keys, paneled sides and fluted corners. All our 


pianos are absolutely mouse proof. Warranted for Five Years. 


Made in Rosewood Finish, Antique Mahogany and Figured Walnut. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


THE BRAUMULLER COMPANY. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


402, 404, 406, 408, 410 West Fourteenth Street, 


Near Ninth Avenue, NEw YVToRrRn =z. 
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MORE ABOUT INSTALMENTS. 


Greenleaf Calls Upon the Manufacturers 
—Mr. Hamilton Wants His 
Money—At Once. 


Mr 


keditors Musical Courier: 


the different opinions ex- 
by the of the country 
tale nt evil, your correspondent is more thoroughly 
who holds the balance 

the matter, and who, above 
possible—is able at least to 
if not abate, the more of the 
and, with your permission, what was merely sug- 
n this be treated more in 


5 iss NCE reading in the columns of the last two | 
1 your ournal 


music dealers concerning 


need than ever as to of 


power necessary to regulate 
-if such a thing is 
serious abuses 
ystem 


ested in my previous letter will i 


detail 
Many 


of the 
ynsignments lies the panacea for all the concomitants 


reasons have been assigned for the existing abuses 
instalment plan, 
this evil, thus assuming that all who handle such goods, 
together with the firms consigning them, are acurse to the 
and of suppression. No doubt this 
hasten the dawn of the music dealer's millennium, 
ne but honest, philanthropic citizens shall engage 
and only those abun- 
It is a beautiful 


trad worthy only 


would 
when no 
in the 
dantly 
thought to dwell upon, but, alas, a dream that will only be 


sale of pianos and organs, 


able attempt to purchase the same. 
realized when competition ceases, and none is left in the 
trade 

Mr 


this 


but the author of this remedy. 
Editor father of 


is 


Competition, with a big C, is the 
which fact positively proves that, 
called the ** lift or unwisely 
aged, it may with equal propriety be held responsible for 
was intended to regulate and 


while it 
man- 


evil 


of trade,” too much of it, 


the death of that which it 
promote The 


his goods upon the market only through the hands 


same object that causes one manufacturer 


to place 
of capitalists who purchase them outright, leads another 
honest intentions, and who is equally as reputable 
to consign Both are animated by 

The both are alike honor- 


and, as is shown by the history of our 


with as 
spectable his. 
methods of 
egitimate 
facturers, equally successful. 
that all dealers who handle consignment 
un- 


assume 


are dishonest, without business or 


capacity 


lous in their disposal of the same, is as unjust and 


some claiming that in the abolition | 


unwarranted by facts as to claim that those dealers who 
buy outright are above driving a sharp bargain, or ‘‘ pull- 
ing” an instrument where payments have been allowed to 
lapse ! 

Poth experience and observation show that in this sec- 
| tion it has not been the agent who sold consignment goods 
| that worked upon the “nothing down and nothing a 
| month” plan, but dealers of reputed wealth, who in their 
eagerness to absorb the earth were willing to do anything 
to accomplish their purpose, and defeat a competitor. 

There is, however, a remedy for this trouble, the 
to administer which is vested in the manufacturers 
themselves. They have shown their ability to grapple 
with and settle hard questions, and this one can be settled 
satisfactorily only by them. Their authority is absolute 
concerning the sale of their own goods. Whom they will 
sell without let or hindrance ; but whom they will not, soon 
finds that to attempt to thwart that will costs more than 
the game is worth, and soon retires in search of some 
more congenial and remunerative employment. 

It is an undisputed fact that there seems to be a stigma 
attached to the consignment business which all seem anx- 
ious to escape. So general is this sentiment that while a 
large percentage of the manufacturers follow it toa greater 
| or less degree, the majority of them, or their representa- 
tives at least, deny it as emphatically, unequivocally and 
strenuously as though it were a crime penneh with 
death itself. 

The principals, however, know better, and that the plan 
properly conducted has been and still is conducive of 
good results. There is norule by which a bad piano man 
should be considered worse than other bad men, and if he 
is inclined that way the plan upon which he handles in- 
struments will not in any manner change his rule of ac- 
tion, 

Let the manufacturers therefore come together upon a 
common level and establish a uniform rule, applicable to 
and to be observed by all dealers handling their productions, 
irrespective of whether their goods are purchased out- 
right, or consigned to them, stipulating the minimum 
amounts to be received—and which in no instance is to be 
deviated from—in all cases of instalment sales, not only 
fixing the amount of the first, but all monthly payments 
thereafter. In other words, let them establish some sys- 
tem in the handling of their products looking toward the 
regulation of competition. 

No doubt some will claim this to be an arbitrary ruling, 
but a moment’s intelligent reflection will reveal the fact 
that there are maintained at present within the different 


| power 








branches of trade in this country many more burdensome 
and unjust systems than this would be. 

These thoughts may be considered an innovation and 
revolutionary, but by a careful consideration of the sub- 
ject it will be found that the introduction of some such 
plan as described would simply be applying to the music 
trade rules and methods almost identical with those at 
present employed in the government of other branches of 
commercial enterprise and considered by their advocates 
to be eminently proper and healthful. There seems little 
doubt that with the unanimous action of a majority of 
the manufacturers in this matter some such scheme could 
be formulated and pushed to a successful issue. Relief 
from any other source, especially of a local nature, is 
hardly possible and not to be expected. 

D. J. GREENLEAF. 

PORT JERVIS, N. Y., January 4, 1803 

‘‘Sam” Hamilton, of Pittsburg, is out with the fol- 
lowing circular, which would seem to indicate that he 
has not run his business as strictly as some of his com- 
petitors, but which fairly shows to what ends some 
dealers must resort to get in their overdue payments. 
A dealer who wil! let $30,000 overdue payments stand 
on his books for three years must be making money, 
or else he is not making money—just as you happen 
to look at such things. This is Hamilton's philan- 
thropic, business-like appeal : 

OFFICE OF S. HAMILTON, ‘ 
91 and 98 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. | 
To Our Friends and Patrons: 

We are ever willing to assist those who are 
families the advantages of an education and add to their homes the 
refinements of music; and to this end have always given the most 
liberal terms of payment, so easy, indeed, that none need be without 
an instrument ; then in case of distress or sickness we have extended 
the time when desired to any reasonable limit. This has led many 
to take advantage of our kindness, and instead of resuming pay- 
ments at the earliest moment they have become careless and indif- 
ferent and have presumed on our kindness to such an extent as to 
become a very serious matter. 

We have about $30,000 of overdue monthly payments on our books 
—much of this extending back one, two and three years— and it will 
plainly appear to any reasonable person that this cannot but seri- 
ously hamper any business to have in addition to its legitimate car- 

ing of between $150,000 and $200,000 of payments, willingly and 
cheerfully granted—this additional burden of over $30.00 of long 
overdue payments—and for which interest must be paid for money 
to take its place 

I trust every one to whom this ‘comes will see the importance of 
immediately paying up all back payments, even if you have to 
borrow from some of your other friends for a few months ; for why 
should we have to bear your burdens for so long atime? we must 
therefore insist on payments now due and interest to date, as pro- 
vided on all overdue payments. : 

I trust we shall not be forced to recall any instruments now in the 
hands of our friends because of your failure to respond to this 
earnest presentment. 

Iam quite sure all reasonable people will see the reasonableness 
of this request, and do us the kindness to comply, thus showing 
your appreciation of our previous leniency. Excuses and promises 
will not serve us. So please respond with cash or its equivalent, 
and oblige, Yours &c., S. HAMILTON 


anxious to give to their 





ORGANS & PIANOS 
HAMILIN 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 
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Will the Reeds Move ? 
HE Belvidere, Ill, “ Dispatch” says that 
another factory is headed this way with a good 
chance of its locating here. 

The piano factory of A. Reed & Sons, now doing business 
in Chicago, is desirous of enlarging its facilities and is 
anxious tomove to Belvidere. Alderman Smiley, represent- 
ing the Business Men’s Association, went to Chicago the 
other day and held a conference with the Reeds, and after 
showing up the advantages of Belvidere as a manufactur- 
ing city, the piano people told Mr. Smiley they would be 
pleased to locate here. 





The enterprise would employ 75 skilled mechanics from | above entitled matter, made on December 2 


the start, and the wages paid average $15 per week. 

The industry would be a welcome addition to the in- 
creasing industries of Belvidere, and the ‘ Dispatch” 
hopes the factory can be induced to locate here. 


& Sons up to the time of our going to ‘Press. 


Receiver’ s 

UPERIOR Court of the city of New York.— | Samuel F. Prentiss, Attorney for Receiver, 

In the matter of the application of Conover Brothers | 
Company for a voluntary dissolution. 
Notice is hereby given that, pursuant to an order in the | of Worcester, is on a Western business to 


7, 1892, I will 
| sell at public auction, at my office, No. 32 Nassau street, in 
the city of New York, on January 17, 1893, at 12 o'clock 
noon, certain judgments, promissory notes, book accounts 
| and other remaining assets of the estate of said Conover 





There is no confirmation of this statement from A. Reed | Brrthers Company, orin which it has an interest. A sched- 
ule thereof can be seen at my office. 
a Dated January 4, 1893. 
Notice. . : Georce W. Correritt, Receiver 


No. 57 Broadway, New York city. 


—M. C. Moore, traveling for the caaing 4 & Blake Organ Company, 








“7IBRAPHONE. - - 


MAKES MORE BRILLIANT THE TONE OF ANY 
NEW UPRIGHT PIANO. 


PF RESTORES TO BRILLIANCY THE TONE OF ANY 
OLD UPRIGHT PIANO. 
PRICE, $10.00, subject to Trade Discount. 

Cc. J. HEPPE & SON, 


1117 CHESTNUT STREET. . - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








HED, 


Noe 
NWS ip 








THe ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich, 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS an IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPELI. « CO. 
ROBT. COCES « CO. 

7. B. CRAMER «cc CO. 
HOPWOOD « CREW, 
HUTCHINGS « ROMER, 
J. ce J. HOPEKINSON, J 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, witr 


TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
G3 Please write for these lists and catalogve< 


Metcalf Piano Go., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


| EDITION 
“SCHUBERTH. 


Ou PREPARATION NOW: 


RoOsST'’sS 


DIRECTORY 


- «e OF THE .. 


MUSIC TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1s908s. 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LIST EVEP 
PUBLISHED OF DEALERS, MANU- 
FACTURERS and AGENTS. 


MAKERS, 








London, England. 











Best and cheapest edition of classi- 
eal and modern music forall instru- 
ments. New volumes. Over 3, 
numbers. Complete Catalogue free. 
Address J. Schuberth & Co., 


Lerpsic, GERMANY. 


RADE MARKS, 


) j ns 
U. 8, and Foreign Opinions, Searches, eS A 
promptly attended to. "send 


PATENTS sketch or model for free ex- 
amination as to patentability. 
e All work strictly confidential. 
GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 
Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©, 


JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















GROLLMAN MFG.CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





A BOOK NECESSARY. FOR EVERY. PERSON 
ENGAGED IN THE MUSIC TRADE. 


PIANO STOOLS 
“SAUVIS ONY 


H, A. ROST. Publisher, 





For advertising rates and further particulars address 


Oo. HAUTER, 
116 East 59th St., New York City. 


Fifteenth and Throop Sts., 
CMICAGO. 











W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres, W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres, A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas, 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


THE WEHLE PIANO, 


HONEST, GOOD TONED AND HANDSOME. 


There is money for the Dealer in this Piano. Send for Catalogue. 


OSCAR WEAUALE, 


282 NINTH AVE., near 27th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


CARPENTER ‘High Grade le Upright Pianos. 
ORCANS. |g one 


We want to Open correspondence with | 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly | 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory | 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit | 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


HE 
=P 


Moderate. 
| 
University Place, 
We have REMOVED 


Cor, 13th St., 
New York City, 

from 819 BROADWAY to our 
NEW BUILDING, 


18 East 22d Street, 
F 













| — 








THE S. L. HOUSE co., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
| 125 and 127 South Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 
184 pata 


C.N.STIMPSON 
& C0., 


Manufacturers 


of 
Carved Legs, 
TRUSSES, 
PILASTERS, &c., 


In White Wood, Ash, 
Oak, Black Walnut and 
Mahogany for 


Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos. 


Westfield, Mass. 








| 





NEW YoOoRzZz. 


T.B. HARMS & CO. 


MANUFACTORY OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


FIRST-CLASS FIRM. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
mailed postpaid. 


H. BEHRENDT, 


Importer, Manufacturer and ate, 


160 Friedrich Str., BERLIN W., GERMANY. 





HOWE’S CELEBRATED 


No. 49 Violin E Strings 


Will stand hot, damp weather or sweaty hands 
and bold until sawed through by the bow 
Fine Toned. Seven for $1.00. 


Sets of four, carefully gauged to size, 60c. 


HOWE’S 
Wound Strings. 


WARRANTED 
NOT TO RATTLE. 











Violin, G 
Viola, G-C. 
’Cello, G-C. 
DAVENPORT & TREACY Bus A 
5 Guitar, D-A-E 


Banjo, 4th. 
1,600 Old Violins, 


3,000 New Violins, 
Strings, Bows, &c. 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


pie atalogue Free 


88 Court St., 
«; Boston, Mass. 





ELIAS HOWE C 
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The Piano in Its Acoustic Properties. 


Translated from the German of Siegfried Hansing for the London 
** Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review.’’]} 


Continued from THE Musica Courier, November 9, 1892. 


For first article see May 18, 1892. For second article see 
August 24, 1892. For fourth article see November 30, 
1892. For fifth article see December 21, 1892. 

For sixth article see Fanuary 4, 189}. 


CuapTeR IV, (CONTINUED). 
N the case of instruments which have only a 
limited expression of tone, as is the case with all keyed 
instruments, any distinction between lesser and greater 
full tones or between the chromatic and diatonic semitones 
is of course impossible. Still, when once we have got over 
the untrue chords which are thereby caused, it does not 
require much further concession to admit that it may be 
possible to play an augmented note and its immediately 
sueceeding diminished note with the same key. For in- 
stance, C sharp and D flat are two notes which can be dis- 
tinguished by the duration of their intervals. If C be re- 
D flat, then a diatonic interval 
separates them, and if C 66 then D flat 
70.4 vibrations ; but we have seen before 
chromatic semitone above 
The significance, 


garded as leading note to 


has vibrations 
has 66 x}! 
vide last month) that, 
C, D flat has only 69.609375 vibrations, 


of such difference is very much reduced by the 


as a 


howev 
equal and smooth temperament of our pianos, so that the 
inequalities in the various keys are rendered very endur- 
able. When I come to explain tuning by equal tempera- 
ment I shall give the intervals in measures of length, so 
that the piano maker may understand my meaning better. 

The advantage I propose to secure thereby is that, as 
the distances of the intervals are exactly proportioned to 
the length of the strings producing the notes, the length 
ol 
the practical man can render the different relative propor- 
In the follow- 


the intervals may be transferred to strings, and thus 
tions of the notes both audible and visible. 
ing table C is supposed to represent some note which we 
may take as the fundamental note, and its pitch has been 
selected of such a character as to allow any calculations 
based thereon to be made with ease. This fundamental 
C has 333 impulses or beats per second, and as the speed 
with which sound travels in the air also equals 333 métres 
in the same period of time, the interval must be one métre, 
or 1,000 millimétres or 10,000 lines. 

Here therefore the métre rod constitutes the unit. If 
we have therefore a string stretched upon a monochord in 
such a manner that the sounding portion shall be one 
métre long, this length will give us the fundamental note; 
and itis a matter of indifference what pitch the note has. 
Now, if we desire with this string to make the difference 
between the true and the tempered fifth audible, we shall 
find the true fifth when, by means of a movable fret, we 
shorten the string one-third of its length ; and if we sound 


the string when it has a length of 667.423 


millimetres we 
shall find the tempered fifth. 

If on the monochord we stretch three strings, each being 
one métre long, so as to be in unison, when we sound one 
string at its full length the other two-thirds of its length 
and the third with a length of 667.423 millimétres, we shall 
render audible the difference between a true and atempered 
fifth, as well as feel the distinction which proceeds from 
this difference. In this way we may construct an instru- 
intervals can be calculated mathe- 
The relative length of a tempered fifth, if ex- 
and if with the 
aid of the 
intervals in a series of fifths, we shall arrive at the follow- 


ment on which all the 
matically. 
pressed in logarithms, would be 1,4983 ; 
this factor we endeavor to find the duration of 
ing results 
Millimétr 
equals 1000.000 


Millimétres 
sharp equals 1414.264 
943 912 


sharp equals 629.987 


F, 
2ls 667.427 Cc 


S 1331.846 G 


sharp equals 


89.907 

54.612 D 

equals 1189. 224 D 
793.722 A 

eq H4 F 


equals 1059. 496 ( 1 


sharp equals 1259.974 
840.935 


equals 
equals sharp equals 
sharp equals 1681.870 
sharp « 

equals 


quals 1122 520 


749.195 


equals 
als 1587 
equals 500.030 


F sharp equals 707.132 Cc equals 1000.060 


With C we return to our fundamental note, thus complet- 
we find that the note C 
caused by the addition of 


to the length of a string 1 métre long, 


ing the series, and is as much too 


low as would be 


50 


If we now inquire how far the tempered notes differ | 


from the true notes in the chord C, E, G, we find 
that C with a string length of 1,000 millimétres is correct ; 


major 


the tempered third E has a string length of 793.732 mulli- 
metres, and the true third requires a string length of 
1000 800 millimetres. If, therefore, we have astring 800 
millimétres long, which gives the note E, the tempered E 
in the chord would be as much too high as the shortening 
of the string by 6.278 millimétres would represent. The 
true fifth 1,000+$= 666.666 millimetres 


requires a string 3 
long, and 


tempered fifth requires one 667.423 milli- 
métres long: hence the difference between the true and 
tempered fifth amounts to an addition of 0.757 millimétres 
toa string 666.666 millimétres long. The number of beats 


the 


made by the tempered notes as compared with their fun- | 





millimetres | 


| their several spaces. 


| director general. 
| in grillwork, &c., inthe development of a design, will not 
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damentals may be found by using the following propor- 
tionate numbers, which have been calculated by logar- 
ithms: — 

Cc equals 1.00000 G equals 1.49830 
C sharp or D flat equals 1.05946 G sharp or A flat equals 1.58740 

D equals 1.22246 A equals 1.68180 
D sharp or E flat equals 1.18920 A sharp or E flat equals 1.78180 

E equals 1.25992 B equals 1.88774 

F equals 1.33484 Cc, equals 2.00000 
F or G flat equats 1.41421 

Now if we institute a comparison between the number 

of beats in the notes of the major chord C, E, G we find 
that, taking C as having 1,000 vibrations, the pure third 
1,250; while the tempered third has, 
1259.92, or in other 


would have 1,000 « 
according to the above, 1,000 = 1.25992 
words nearly ten vibrations more in a second of time than | 
the true third, The true fifth has 1,000 x 3= 1,500 beats ; 
while the tempered fifth 1,498.30 


has 1,000 «x 1.49830 - 


beats. Sothat the tempered fifth has two beats per sec- 
ond less than the true fifth. 

Of course it is easily intelligible how that C sharp and 
D flat in a piano tuned by equal temperament have the 
same number of vibrations, as they are produced by the 
same set of strings ; but if tuned true, these notes also can 
be distinguished by the number of their vibrations. ‘Hence, 
when we tune by equal temperament, some of the keys 
must suffer more and some less in their purity. Dr. Oscar 
Paul calls equal temperament a very endurable evil, and 
reminds us that our organs of hearing are accustomed to 
much greater discrepancies in concord; meaning thereby 
that equal temperament approaches much nearer to the 
pure tone than many pianos which we listen to and find to 
be quite endurable in grand concerts. We quite agree 
with this view of the subject, and would point out that any | 
one can easily set up a well tempered chord alongside of a 
true chord and thus satisfy himself that the well tempered | 
chord does not produee any great difference of effect upon | 
our organs of hearing from the true chord. 

Ican assure you that the pleasing and peculiar effect | 
which our ear receives from the sound of chords, even 
when the tuning has been well done, has more to do with 
the toning of the instrument—that is to say, with the ef- | 
fect of the tone character of the instrument—than with any 
subtle distinction between equal temperament and true | 
We toners who have daily all the year round to do 





tuning 
with the effect produced by tone character of the piano can 
surely not be denied the capacity for discriminating as to 
the effect of tone, and we are the very persons who know 
full well that, however wella piano may be tuned, if of bad 
tone character it can never produce anything but a bad 
tone; whereas a piano with a good tone character, when 
well tuned will give forth an agreeable and pleasant effect 
of tone, even though tuned by equal temperament. 

This is particularly worth mentioning, because lately 
some piano manufacturers have occupied their time with 
futile attempt to introduce an enharmonic scale for the 
Such a scale for the piano is a veritable monstrosity 
If only care be taken that the 


piano. 
as far as practical use goes. 
instrument has an agreeable tone character, and will keep 
well in tune, all such other alterations in the mode of tun- 
ing are superfluous. 


Rules Governing Exhibits at the 


| them in 1892. 





World’s Columbian Exposition. 


1. Platforms will be 7 inches high. They will be 
floored with hardwood or Georgia pine, finished in the 
natural wood. Carpets nailed tothe floor will not be used. 
Rugs may be used. 

2. Railings 2 feet 6 inches above platforms will be used 
along aisles. They must be wholly included within the 
space of the exhibitor. Preferably they should be of metal. 
Those which will require frequent polishing should be 
avoided. 

3. Partitions between exhibits, not along aisles, will con- 
sist of (a) a dado 6 feet high above the platform ; (b) a 
frieze 3 feet 6 inches pendant from the ceiling ; the frieze 


| carried around on the four sides will mark the upper part 


of the enclosure. The space between the dado and the 
frieze must be left open to avoid obstruction of light and 
air,except that draperies may be used at the angles and 
posts. The arrangement of instruments within the space 
is left to the choice of the exhibitor. 





4. Designs for fronts and decorations should be sent to | 
The department, with the | 
assistance of the artists of the exposition, will endeavor to | 
aid the exhibitors in their efforts to produce elegant and | 
| tasteful effects, and to avoid harsh and offending contrasts. 


the department for approval. 


5. Exhibitors can secure incandescent electric lighting in 
Each lamp will be charged for ata 
rate to be hereafter announced. While the arrangement 


of the light will be submitted chiefly to the discretion of 


| exhibitors, it is probable that the use of one or more pend- 


dant groups will be found most effective. 
6. General regulations as to signs will be issued by the 
A distinctive name, skillfully interlaced 


be objected to. All signs of an extravagant or boastful 





nature will be avoided. Awards from former competi- 


tions, shown actually or by facsimile, may be displayed 
within the exhibitor’s space. 

7. Printed matter may be distributed to visitors within 
the exhibitor’s space, but passers-by may not be solicited 


to accept it. Designs for such matter should be submit- 


| ted to the department for approval. 








Rainy Day. 
‘* The day is cold and dark and dreary,” 
But none can e’er feel dull and weary 
Who have a ‘‘ Crown” piano, by Bent made, 
Or organ, for be sure a ‘‘ Crown” well played 
Will keep all days from seeming dreary. 


My life is cold and dark and dreary ; 

Hush, hush, poor heart, you'll not be weary 

If you an organ, made by Bent, will buy 

Your heart will aye be filled with melody 
And never more be dark and dreary. 


Hush, hush, sad heart, cease thy repining ; 
Behind the cloud the sun’s still shining. 
And while the ‘‘ Crown” by Bent are selling 
Sunlight will in each home be dwelling, 

For with a ‘‘ Crown” no home is dreary. 


=a -—s 
13—15—17—19. 

HESE four Vose styles—all of the same design—in 
T walnut, oak, rosewood and mahogany, are the staple 
pianos of a large number of the most prominent piano job- 
bing and retail firms of the United States, who are doing 
a remunerative and constantly growing trade with them. 
They are great selling instruments, and the Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, of Boston, made and sold thousands of 
This year they will sell more of them than 
ever before. 











Obituary. 











Charles Ziegler. 

AST week's Musicat Courier briefly an- 
F nounced the cable news of the death in London, Eng- 
land, ofMr. Charles Ziegler, nephew of Mr. William Stein- 
way, who died there on January 4 of inflammation of the 
lungs. Deceased was born in this cityon February 15, 1854, 


being the second child of Jacob and Dorothy Ziegler ; the lat- 
| ter being the sister of Mr. Steinway. 


In his young days he 
evinced great talent for painting and the languages and 
made considerable advances in both directions, but gave 
up professional aims for mercantile pursuits, having dur- 
ing the last seven years been the financial manager of the 
London house of Steinway & Sons. 

He was a bachelor, quite well off, and of a pleasing dis- 
position and address, whose many kindnesses to American 
musicians in England will be remembered. He was a 
brother of Mr. Henry Ziegler, of the house of Steinway. 








—A. B. Seavey, the well-known piano man of Saco, Me., has been 
elected president of the Saco Cycle Club. 

—The Belfast, Me, “Journal” says that H. E. Marshall, of that 
place, has been closed out by the sheriff. 

—M. L. Denison, the piano and organ deaier of Peterboro, N. Y., 
ison a visit at Redlands, Cal. He may open a branch store there. 
His son has charge of the Peterboro store and is doing very well. 

—Charles H. Steinway, of Steinway & Sons, with wife and child, 
left on the steamer Columbia for Genoa last Thursday. Mrs. Stein- 
way and child will remain abroad, and Mr. Steinway after visiting 
the London house will reach New York about the 10th of next 
month. 

Mr. Arnold W. Witt, of the Palace Organ Depot, 62 Great Rus- 
sell street, London, England, has been in this country. Capt. J. 
Perins is the proprietor of the business and represents the Loring & 
Blake organs successfully. Mr Witt left on the Bothnia on Satur- 
day after having left a large order with the Loring & Blake Company. 

—Stevens & Klock, of Marietta, Ohio, in a letter to THE MUSICAL 
COURIER writes that their machinery is running full time, and in 
some departments the men are working night. They further add: 
“We think we have a little surprise in store in the way of organ 
building, which we will give you a chance to explain later.” 

] 2 greceg Piano cases, special and catalogue styles ; also for ex- 

hibits at the world’s fair. Frets, trusses, engraving, music 
cabinets and general designing. Louis H. Marston & Robert B. 
Hotchkin, architects and designers, 715 Bort Building, Chicago, II. 
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C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 

Lithography and 
Typography 


2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


: scripts to be engraved 
< and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
€xecution; liberal 
Conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE a MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 








ESTEY ORGAN CO. GEORGEVG. SAXE. 


ESTEY & SASE, 
Estey Organs and Estey Pianos, 


5 East Fourteenth Street, 


NEW YORE. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 











GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoferte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREETL 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 








YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


LORING @ BLAKE ORGAN CoO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 








PIANO ORGAN 
COMPANY, 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOS, = nay BEEOHAM ORCANS 





UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 


we 














E. A. COLE, Secretary. CHAS. H. PARSONS, Presipent. 


HOME OFFICE, 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES: 





GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amenrivce, London. or ones = AND—M & Tompson, Christ 
RUSSIA— Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 

jarsaw. INDI ‘ = Bevan & Co.., Calcutta. 
AUSTRALIA -—Svtron Bros., Melbourne. BRAZIL—F Ric Ri > Ja 
GERMANY —P6u & Son, Gera- Reuss (For American Agenc He me ° Oth ce asabove.) 
siaaaa - 5 aes : M. - St 
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SCHOMACKER PIANOFORTE MFG. CO., 


(1109 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
1145 & 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WENTWORTH 


41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 


Manufactures the Highest Grade 


PIANOS 


S. J. ALBRIGHT, 


DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET 
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Trade in Philadelphia. 

T was only a small trade item ’way down at 
| the end of acolumn and printed in the smallest type 
used in the paper, but what a little breeze it did stir up! 
And it did even more than that ; it fully demonstrated that 
Tue Musicat Courter is read by the trade, and that imme- 
diately upon being received ; and here is the proof. 

It happened that last week, owing to the holiday on 
Monday and the inadequate service of the Post Office De- 
partment in handling second-class matter, THk Musica. 
Courier was not delivered in Philadelphia until Saturday 
morning, at least 24 hours later than the publishers were 
responsible for. A representative of the paper was visit- 
ing the trade on Saturday, and called upon nearly every 
firm on Chestnut street before 12 o’clock noon, and was 
jumped upon generally regarding the truthfulness of the 
item in question, which, although not in any manner con- 
spicuous, had been discovered, discussed, doubted and 
wagered upon within that short time. 

The item simply stated that C. J. Heppe & Son had sold 
during December 156 instruments, aggregating $46,000, 
and we state here that the item is absolutely true in both 
numbers and amount. But here's a little discrepancy, Mr. 
Florence. You claim to have sold an automaton piano to 
a son of Johns Hopkins, of Baltimore University fame. 
Now, we have it on the authority of areliable Baltirmorean 
that Johns Hopkins lived his life a bachelor. If you can 
prove this son as easily as you did the figures, the item 
will be an intensely interesting one as calling attention to 
a branch of the Hopkins family probably heretofore un- 
recognized. 

B. F. Owens & Co. 

The trade is all agog concerning the future movements 
of B. F. & Co., and the probability of a move 
on their part to allow the new lessees, N. Stetson & Co., 
take immediate of the storeroom 1416 
Chestnut street. Mr. Owens stated to us that he intended 
remaining where he was until the expiration of his lease, 
September 15 next. In the meantime the stock of Webers, 
Hallet & Davis, Starr, and other makes so famous at the 
Owens’ wareroom, will be fully as large as usual, and the 
appearance of the store will still continue to warrant the 


Owens 


to possession 


assertion that it is one of the handsomest in the country. 


George R. Fleming & Co. 

There will be no change inthe personnel of Mr. Fleming’s 
establishment since he has obtained possession of the 
business, 

The employés are efficient and have been with him some 
time 

A touching incident in connection with a peculiarly sad 
accident bearing upon a new piano sold and delivered on 
Saturday, the day preceding Christmas, to a Mr. Palmer, 
who wished it as a Christmas present for his daughter, 
a bright girls of 17 years, was brought to Mr. Fleming’s 
notice, 

The daughter locked the piano at night, and as a re- 
minder of her beautiful gift attached the key to a ribbon 
and tied it around her neck. In the morning, Christmas, 
she went into the cellar to arrange something about the 
furnace, when her clothes caught fire and she was so badly 
burned as to die in a short time. 

The piano key was found in front of the furnace door, 
showing that it had been burned from her neck. 


Wm. G. Fischer 
Has just received a Mason & Hamlin concert grand, sent 
expressly for the Adamowski Concert, which takes place in 
Philadelphia on Wednesday, January 11. 
The soloists will be Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Nikisch. 
The piano is a beauty in tone and finish. 


It would not be surprising if Mr. Fischer went into piano | 


manufacturing. Hehas had it on his mind for some time 
and says he may be crowded into it. 

Philadelphia can stand another piano factory as well as 
not, and the enterprise, if undertaken, will prove success- 
ful beyond a doubt if backed by Mr. Fischer’s money and 
acknowledged business ability. 

We could not learn what grade of instrument would be 


made. Mr. Fischer has been successful in selling such 


| 





high grades as Decker Brothers and Mason & Hamlin. | 


Will he think it best to make a good piano or something to 


take the place of the Haines Brothers, for which he has | 


had the agency for some time? 


F. A. Worth & Co. 
are greatly pleased over the sale of one of the most expen- 
sive styles of Knabe pianos to His Honor Mayor Stuart, of 
Philadelphia, for use in his residence on Broad street. 
On the Monday morning following Chistmas there was 
just one Lester piano in stock—every one sold but that— 
and they started in the holiday week with a full store. 

Their wholesale trade keeps well up. 

Mr. J. D. Hobbie, of the Hobbie Music Company, Roa- 
noke and Lynchburg, Va., was in the F. A. North place of 
business on Saturday, talking the Lester piano with Mr. 
Miller. The Hobbie Music Company have been selling 
these pianos for some time and are now arranging to push 
them a little harder by dropping some other make, prob- 
ably the Jacob Brothers. 

Mr. Hobbie said that their competitors in the place had 
been making them considerable trouble on the Jacob 
Brothers pianos by selling a stencil Jacobs Brothers. One 
or the other has got to go. Hobbie wont sell Jacob 
Brothers if a Jacob stencil is sold in his territory, and quite 
right he is, too. 

* *# & 

James Bellak’s Sons are making some alterations to the 
front of their building. 

Blasius & Sons will begin tearing out the front of their 
1103 Chestnut street room soon now. It is their purpose 
to have the door at the side, giving them a large single 
display window. 

Mr. C. W. Moss, who was engaged by N. Stetson & Co. 
to accept a salesman’s position in their wareroom, re- 
mained with them a few days and then returned to Blasius 
& Sons, his former employers. 

Isaac Sansom, colored, was committed in default of 
$2,000 bail by Magistrate Pole, to answer four charges of 
obtaining organs valued at $465 altogether, by false pre- 
tenses, from the firms of C. J. Heppe & Son, Sixth and 
Thompson streets; James Bellak’s Sons, 1139 Chestnut 
street ; George E. Dearborn & Co., 1508 Chestnut street, 
and T. C. Felthouse, 1514 Cherry street. The testimony 
was that the defendant pledged the instruments after 
getting them on credit or leases. George R. Fleming & 
Co. also leased the culprit an organ, but refused to deliver 
until they had an inquiry into his character. This inquiry 
developed the above facts. 

N. Stetson & Co. 
are getting in shape at 1418 Chestnut street. On Friday 
and Saturday of last week the floors of the entire store 
underwent a coloring and polishing process. The side 
walls and ceiling are finished in white and gold and the 
woodwork in whiteenamel. The whole effect is artistic and 
elegant. 

The formal opening will occur in a few days, and it is 
rumored that preparations of more than an ordinary elab- 
orate character are being made to commemorate the oc- 
casion. : 

A special car has been engaged for the transportation of 
the New York guests to and from Philadelphia, with a col- 
lation, &c. 

Mr. Dion E. Woolley, formerly publisher of the Phila- 
delphia ‘‘ Music and Drama,” announces himself as ** Pub- 
licity Promoter” with an office at 1229 Chestnut street. 
Mr. Woolley makes a specialty of writing and placing ad- 
vertisements in which line he has had ample experience 
and is clever. He is also the clerical man at the Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music. 





Harry Coleman. 

The different purchases of brass instrument enterprises 
lately indulged in by Mr. Coleman and centralized under 
one roof have given him an important position among man- | 
ufacturers inhisline. His latest addition, the Jean Vivian 
inventions, is bringing him business and notoriety. 

The convertible cornet, by which with a telescope valve 
the pitch can be changed from B flat to A, or vice versa, or | 
to any modification of pitch intermediate between these | 
tones—to conform with a piano, for instance, tuned flat— | 
without taking the instrument from the lips, is being 
recognized as a valuable invention and something that has 
long been desired by cornet players. 

There are several cornets made on lines somewhat sim- | 
ilar, but all require considerable manipulating of the slides | 
and time to effect any change, while with these cornets 
the change is made instantly. 

Also in the cornet alto, trombone slide or piston, the 
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telescope and semi-telescope valves enter into the construc- 
tion, and by them a straight passage and clear bore is ob- 
tained, with a superior quality of tone. 








78xi00. 

HE new operating space just acquired by 
Messrs. Strauch Brothers, the piano action manu- 
facturers, at their factory on Tenth avenue, is in extent 
78x100 feet, and will be equipped at once. The great 
increase in the demand for the Strauch action during 1892 
—by the way, the greatest year in the firm's history— 
obliged them to seek as quickly as possible this additional 
space, which will enable them to be prompt in the filling 

of orders hereafter. 

There is also more room required on account of the 
rapid development of the manufacture of grand pianos in 
this country, many of which are supplied with actions by 
Messrs. Strauch Brothers, who for years past have been 
devoting special time and attention to the particular and 
scientific development of the grand action in anticipation 
of the tendency of the trade. Special features have been 
introduced by Messrs. Strauch Brothers in their mechani- 
cal departments for adaption in the production of grand 
actions, and the results of their researches are apparent in 
the present demand for the Strauch grand action, of which 
illustrations will in course of time appear in these columns. 








Smith & Nixon. 


HE new Smith & Nixon connection at Detroit, 

Messrs. S. E. Clarke & Co., opens temporarily at the 

old stand of the late Harry Williams. Sherman Ostran- 

der, at present with W. G. Mezerott & Co., Washington, 
D. C., will be the chief floor salesman, 

In addition to Mr. Hyde, Smith & Nixon have secured 

the services of E. Devereaux as road salesman as originally 
stated in these columns last November. 


An Old “ Ad.” 


HE following advertisement is taken from a 

Baltimore paper published August 15, 1822. 

88 NortH Howarp Street, Piano Fortes 
of various descriptions, elegance and price made by 
Thomas Loud, Piano-Forte maker from London. Which 
for deauty, goodness and grace, cannot be equalled by any 
in the city, of which any good judge may with little trouble 
and no cost satisfy himself by inspection. Reference is 
given to every previous purchaser in the city which is a 
much better test than the fallacious boasting of an inter- 
ested gasconader, a mere satellite to a celebrated boaster ; 
as empty proud malignant and slanderous as himself. 
N. B. Piano-Fortes tuned and repaired and old ones taken 
in exchange. 
Steinway Railways. 
R. WILLIAM STEINWAY, the sole owner 
heretofore of the Steinway railway system of Long 
Island City, which comprises nearly 40 miles of street rail- 
way track in operation, already partly an electric road, 
sold out a portion of his holdings of stock and bonds 
to R. T. McCabe and Benjamin Orne on Thursday last, 
January 5. 

Mr. Steinway remains president of the road, the rest of 
which will be at once provided with a full running trim of 
the overhead trolley system to be in operation by May 1. 
Mr. McCabe was the chief owner of the first successful 
electric street railway in this country, at Scranton, Pa., 
and is an expert in his line. 








~—Adolph Gollink, manufacturer of piano keys, at 511 and 513 East 
187th street, has confessed judgment for $2,196 in favor of the Dick- 
inson Ivory Company for merchandise. Mr. Gollink has been in 
business three years, claiming a capital of $5,500. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 





MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO, , Waterloo, N.¥. 


&3” We invite correspondence from! Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 








P. J. GILDEMEESTER, FOR MANY YEARS MANAGING PARTNER OF MESSRS. CHICKERING & SONS. 





Gildomecster & throeger 





S. STEINWAY & SONS. 





¥, 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER 


e PIANOS. «¢ 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 








THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK. SECTIONAL VIEW. 





A SWEET, SONOROUS TONE OF 
WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY 
PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE. . 























VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM. 


SUBERS’ COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


LAWRENCE A. SUBERS, Inventor, 


Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., ew York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
‘amous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Sana and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 


_ Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 


Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RittersHavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Couutn-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Burrer Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 


Peccatte (Paria) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH ES 
Broozuyn, N: YW. 


ZManzwzwibar Varnishes a Specialty. 


PETIT Gs 


B LJ [J PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., P| ANO 
10 East 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAWOS. 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, Petal Feet 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 











It will pay you to handle them. 
A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 


Just what is required for small rooms, 
flats and for renting. 














ALBANY, N.Y. 





Send for Catalogue. 


LEINS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 357 WEST FORTIETH STREET, 


ORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no equals for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
of tone. The Stewart sanjos are used by all professional 
players. Send for illustrated Price List and Book of In- 
formation. A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. Send 





Factory and Warerooms, 


S.S. STEWART’S W 








WASLE & GO: «+ 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


wee  AQzOee 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms: 159 and 161 &. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 
« « Phe IDissenharter + 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 











7 














MANUFACTURED §2y— _ ce BF” FACTORY: 
_ 204, 206, 208 E. 23d St 
Harry Coleman, New York City. 
aE ais 





ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 


These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been 
increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same— 


ONEH DOLLAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAUTION.—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness. 





DO YOUR PIANOS IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 





LOOK BLUE ? HARD OiL POLISH. 
First Premium, Connecticut APPLY AT ONCE FOR 
State Fair, 1890, ’g1 and ’g2. TERRITORY. 














GO Conor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


9 610 & 612 West 36th St, 


—#F Bet. roth and 11th Aves., 











If you would busy and prosperous be, 
Sell the Weaver Organ in ’93. 








S. §. STEWART, 221 & 223 Church St., 2vsazszristsst® Philadelphia, Pa 


and Second and Third Sts., 





WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., Yons, Pa. 


NEW YORK. 
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The Zither. 


Some Notes by an Expert on the Tardy Development 
of This Charming Musical Instrument, 


The zither with its magic power 
In bondage keeps my heart and soul; 
rhough snow fraught clouds in heaven lower 
1 hear spring’s sweetest flower bells toll 
Duke Max of Bavaria. 
HE zither originated in the Alpine provinces 
of Southern Germany and Austria about fifty years 
There were about that time in the Tyrolese and 
mountains, among other varieties of musical in- 


ago 
Styrian 
struments, two kinds of cymbals, specimens of which are 
to be seen in the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg. One 
of them, the zitha, consisted of a tone body with a finger 
board, provided with frets, on which the player took the 
melody tones with the left hand, while the right hand, by 
means of a plectrum (small stick of ivory, metal or horn), 
sounded the strings. It was strung with five groups of 
metal strings, each of three strings (three chorded) tuned 
to one pitch, like the treble notes of a piano. 

As an accompaniment to the zitha, another instrument, 
more appropriately called cymbal, was in use. It was 

trung with 25 steel strings, which were played with ham- 

mers and used as an accompaniment not only to the above 
mentioned zitha, but also to the voice, violins and other 
instruments. These two instruments, although in a rude, 
primitive form, are the parts which we find greatly modi- 
fied and refined, united in the modern zither. 

Evidently neither of them played alone could produce 
any satisfactory music, and only on both of them, played 
together by two persons, could decent music be performed, 
and that only of a simple nature. It seems very natural 
that the idea of uniting these two instruments into one, 
which could be played by one person, must have occurred 
to many a player. 

Many attempts were made in this direction, the practical 
result of which was a small instrument whose fingerboard 
g. d, a, and an accompaniment of 14 


strings, g 


three 
The fingerboard strings were sounded by means 


iad 
str 
of aring (plectrum), open on one side, made of wire, horn 
metal, put on the thumb of the right hand, the 
fingers of which were used for striking the accompaniment 
strings, which were laid within reach of the fingers. The 
fingerboard strings were tuned by fifths, and the fingers 
f the left hand had to take the notes of the melody on 
The frets were arranged diatonically ; the accom- 


Ings 


or soft 


them 
paniment strings likewise 

Although this arrangement was not very practical, the 
sweet tones of this new instrument induced many people 
to learn it. The most prominent of these, a man by the 
name of Petzmayer, the Nestor of zitherplayers, who died, 
83 years old, at Munich, in 1883, proved by his masterly 
performances on this very imperfect instrument that it 
could be used for musical purposes to good advantage. 

One evening Duke Maximilian, of Bavaria, heard the 
master play at one of his concerts given at Bamberg. He 
perceived the fine kernel in the rough shell of the new 
instrument and seems to have been charmed by its beauti- 
ful music ; for he invited Petzmayer to his court at Munich 
and appointed him court musician and teacher to himself 
and children, one of whom is the present Empress of 
Austria. All this happened about fifty years ago. 

Petzmayer soon made the zither popular in Munich. If, 
however, the zither were to occupy a worthier,place among 
the instruments of our time it was necessary to perfect it 
so as to meet the requirements of our advanced state of 








music. Musicians rivalled each other in arranging the 
string material to the best advantage. Even as early as 
1842 Muehlauer had invented the final arrangement of the 
strings, in use to this day. He divided the fingerboard 
into halftones, and a fourth string (the first A string) was 
added, an improvement of great importance. The accom- 
paniment strings were henceforward tuned by fourths and 
fifths, and now it was possible te play in all keys used in 
piano and other music, which was an impossibility on the 
older instruments. 

The obstacles to the progress of the zither were at first 
of a negative nature, there being neither teachers nor ap- 
propriate music. The future teachers had to form them- 
selves, study the nature and secrets of the new instru- 
ment, and good music had to be created. The result of 
the work done to that end is laid down in more than 80 
methods and many thousands of compositions and ar- 
rangements. That some composers groped in the dark 
and followed the wrong path is so much the more excus- 
able, as a great deal of poor music is daily written for in- 
struments that have been known and in use much longer 
than the zither. Besides the mass of mediocre music, a 
large number of excellent pieces, true gems of zither mu- 
sic, have been written. 

Manufacturers like A. Kiendl, of Vienna J. Haslwanter 
and G. Tieffenbrunner, of Munich, who were among the 
first to build zithers according to the laws of acoustics, 
produced excellent instruments and have increased their 
business and improved their reputation from year to year. 
In 1860 the C string was added on the fingerboard and the 
number of accompaniment strings had increased to 26. 

This is the instrument used to this day by the great 
majority of zither players. Nearly all inventions or in- 
novations made since 1860 were either of a doubtful na- 
ture or proved to be good for nothing, and it seems that 
the zither has reached its final form and stringing, like 
the violin, piano and many other instruments. This zither 
has a compass of somewhat more than five octaves, which 
agree with the five best octaves of our piano. To pass be- 
yond the limits of these five octaves is not advisable, as 
lower tones would be indistinct and the highest ones too 
sharp. 

It is now the only instrument on which the melody can 
be played with all the expression and nearly all the orna- 
ments the human voice and string instruments are capable 
of, with a perfect, though simple, harp-like accompani- 
ment, a combination, so to say, of violin and harp. It is 
adapted for the execution of concert pieces, fantasies, 
songs, especially the folksong; ballads, sacred music, 
characteristic music, all kinds of dances, marches, land- 
lers, sonatines, and to accompany the voice, and last, but 
not least, it appears as leading or accompanying instru- 
ment in combination with a number of others, ¢. g., 
bow or violin zithers, string instruments, flute, guitar, 
piano, &c. 

All these advantages could not fail winning for it a great 
many lovers and learners and contributing to its rapid 
propagation. In the short space of forty years it has, 
starting from Vienna and Munich, spread all over the civ- 
ilized world. In Germany, Austria, Switzerland, the 
Scandinavian countries, &c., it 
their population ; in England, 
more by the aristocracy ; also 
rapidly gaining ground. 

Most of the great zither masters and composers were 
rather advanced in age when they began the study of the 
zither. Hence it may be concluded that it is not so diffi- 
cult as some other instruments. It is indeed not necessary 
to begin the study of it in extreme youth to become a good 


Russia, France and Italy, 
in the United States it is 


player. No doubt a certain amount of work is indispen- 
sable, but even a person who has to attend to business 
during the day may learn it in his leisure time, an hour’s 
practice daily, during one or two years, being generally 
sufficient to acquire a fair degree of dexterity and an 
adequate knowledge of the zither. 

The zither was introduced to Boston audiences on a 
larger scale than before in two concerts given in April and 
December, 1880, by the Boston Zither Club, under the di- 
rection of the zither teacher and composer, J. Noeroth. 
These concerts were continued up to 1887. Henceforward 
the leader’s work in teaching had increased so that he had 
not sufficient time to prepare new concerts. 

Some of the greatest musicians and composers, Franz 
Liszt among the number, English and German poets and 
novelists like Anthony Trollope, William Black, Fran- 
ces Poynter, Paul Heyse, &c., have bestowed praise of the 
highest kind on the zither, in passages of great poetic 
beauty to be read in their works. Hence it is not aston- 
ishing that the number of lovers and learners of the zither 
is increasing from day to day. J. Noeroru. 








Tables of Importance. 


(COMPILED BY THE MUSICAL COURIER.) 


IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Month ending November 30, 1891 
“ “ “ 30.1 


Eleven months ending November 30, 1891. idly 
ay “ rr “ 20, 1892 


EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 





ALL | 








OTHERS 
ORGANS. PIANOS. (AND PARTS TOTALS 
OF, 
No. Values No. Values Values. Values 
| | 
Month ending No- | | 
vember 30, 1891....| 1,414) $8,6383 91| $24,705 $15,237 $126,325 
Month ending No- | 
vember 30, 1892.... 1,342) 95,797 249 93,369 16,224 205,390 
Eleven months end- } 
ing November 30, | j 
See issccuageceves 11,974, 766,582 704) 205,77 127,890 1,100,210 
Eleven months end- | 
ing November 30, } 
Pappeece seneeenad 10,472, 732,011 1,617) 575,212 140,002 = 1,447,225 
7 ANTED - Agents to solicit orders for ‘*‘ Hand’s Harmony Chart,’’ 


improved edition, which will enable anyone tc produce all 
fundamental major and minor chords, or transpose any scale, on 
piano or organ, in fifteen minutes’ time without previous instruction 
in music. Sells in every house containing an instrument. Send $1 
for sample and termsto Nin. S. Hand Company, 182 and 184 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, Il. 
\ 7 ANTED—Good tuner and repairer. One who can sell some 

pianos if necessary. D. H. Baldwin & Co.,20 East Broad 
street, Columbus, Ohio. 
ay ED—Expert retail salesman in a first-class piano wareroom 

in thiscity. Referenceneeded. Address“ M. T. C.,” care of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

ANTED— Agents to solicit orders for *‘ Hand's Harmony Chart,” 

improved edition, which will enable fanyone to produce all 
fundamental major and minor chords, or transpose any scale, on 
piano or organ, in fifteen minutes’ time without previous instruction 





is played by all classes of | 


in music. Sellsin every house containing an instrument. Send $1 
for sample and terms to Nin. S. Hand Company, 182 and 184 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, III. 





FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 


IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for pianos, and also dimen 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 


MILLS AT HARRISVILLE, N. Y. 











323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 


CATALOGUE FREE! 


CROWN” 


PIANOS 4x2 ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 


GEO. P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 





DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 





SaNT SENT BE 


“CROWN” 
Pianos and Organs. 


TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is increasi 
and from time to time I need piano and organ workmen. I 





you want ition, send address, on postal, tell what you 
can > wanted an oo ee. 
Gra. P, ', 323 to 388 St.,Chieage, Lil., (Estab. 1870). 


ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 





323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 











WeSSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW YoOoR FE. 


GW. SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON 123 


(Established in 1849.) 69, OOO MADE 
sims AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 











Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., reasimsccxtu, orsre, rote 7 


&@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889, 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.8 PIANOS. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Pewell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 








AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS. 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PIANO (MATERIALS AND TOOLS, 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
HIGH GRADE, 


296 Fulton St., PIANOS. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EX. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
























The one ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
Es = VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. lurest Italian Selo 
Strings. The Albert **G"’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties, 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—Have you seen the E, J.Arszrr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for os circular, 








NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & CO.. Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 















WE LEAD THE TRADE. | 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE. 
EpNA ORGAN—‘‘ Do you miss me at home?” 


CustomER—“‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.’ 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


_ THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., "onic." 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., ae 8, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR. Chicago Heights on East Ill, 
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CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. odie FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 
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AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 








BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE, 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Chicago 


Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street. 





FACTORIES: 
CHICACO. =. 


LONDON. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE ORGAN CONCERN 
IN THE WORLD. 














| Rice=MMacy 
Schaeffer 


Ho. 268 Wabash Avenue, 


Pianos, 
‘Chicago. . . 


C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand aud Upright 
PIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. SBS. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


@f High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
86, 8T AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 





Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade, 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 





musical authorities on application. 











THE LYON & HEALY 


FACTORIES 
PRODUCE UPWARD 
OF 100,000 
MUSICAL INSTRU- 

ME 


NTs 


ANNUALLY. 
























market, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 
examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES. 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORE. 











SMITH & URNS PAN 000. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos. 


FACTORY: 
1si Superior Street, 
OEIOCAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 





BuUSH:GERTS 


HIGH GRADE 


MeEDIVM PRICE 
PIANOS 


at OF @) 


Cc Hic 





B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL.» 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 





STEGER & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE UNSURPASSED 


BOHMANN 
Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 
MANDOLINS and BANJOS, 


Which received the first prize at the Paris 
Exposition in 1889. 





PATENTEE OF THE CELEBRATED 


Violin Holder and Chin Rest 


AND 


REMOVABLE VIOLIN BOW HAIR. 








306 State Street, Chicago, Il. 











130 N.Union St., Chicago, Il 


126- 


MANUFACTURERS 











THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 








GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers. 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 1th Sts., 
OFFICE: Foot of E. 11th St., ‘NEW YORK. 















Seem? EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS. 


The only house making a specialty of Drums. 
Dealers will consult their interests by writing for prices. 


The best and cheapest goods on the market. 





A. G, SOISTMAN, 
Manager. 


923 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Brapvsury Music Hatt, CHICAGO, ILL, | BROOKLYN, N. Y. MANuPACTOoRY, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State Street,| 1171 ae oeeey ey. 125 to 135 Raymond St., 
ad 


1 Y rk nicati 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. embed —- 4 - ~~ BROOKLYWY, N. Y. 








Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
shaved. WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street. 


New York. 





THE COLBY PIANO C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Factories and Main Offices: 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 


| TEE JULIVCS N. BROWN CoO... WESTERN ACCENTS. 





POLDOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 








SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER, 


PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


MEWYORE sole Agents for the United | 
States and Canada. j 


26 Warren St., New York. 
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NEAR GRAND ne 


RAILROAD. 


——— ~ Cambridgeport Mass. 
S BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, ..c. [BOEDICKER SONS, 


East 42d Street. 











A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 








COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN (O.. 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs, 
266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE, 
FACTORY: tone Seventy-seventh St., and 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
TIPALD!I BRos., 


The ONLY Importers of 
Fine Neapolitan 


MANDOLINS 
 MANDOLAS. 


Used by all eminent professionals. 


* {Storms Ave., Grand Crossing. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST,, CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 








Catalogue sent on application. 


238 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
























NU 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS 
HOl-IlO3-119 CHESTNUT ST PHILA. 


pIAN 


BLASIUS & SONS 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. 8. STON E 


Fiano Cases 
ARH THH BEST. 


ERVING, MASB. 











—— MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CoO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & C0. 








FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** psgere 





702-704East 48th Street, 





NEW YORK. 
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ne Ow MOM VI AARTIN GUITARS Harta 


1833 Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1899 
t#- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #3 























For over fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FZRRER, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, nct only here in the 


United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 





MURTZMANK 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & CO. 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X.Y. PANICH M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 
Kepach © Church and Concert 


Grand, Square and Upright Uae ih il, 











| 
Hal] 


*PIANOS.> Fe) ORGANS faa 


“i 


——— UNEXCELLED IN ~ Received Highest Award at the United States — ; A SPECIALTY. nt 
bom 4a ats nT | i 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


| 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- HAG E R S T Oo Ww N, M D. 


a inane sat : struments of the Age. Guaranteed for rive Years. 
And Every Quality Requisite in a &@™ Iliustrated Cablogue furnished on application. 


Fi QP ST Cc LA Ss Ss P 7 A N re] ee Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. TwoSilver Medals, London, 1885 
For Catalogue and Territory address Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. : 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Factory, from 233 to 245 KF. 23d St., New York. 
Shae eee. G. CHEVREL, 
NNOR 
O. REINWARTH, secemeaacit i: Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 
PIANOFORTE STRINGS PILAN © Ss GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
9 ~~ 


Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 











386 and 388 Second Avenue, iteiidaauaiagia aasdimies temas ile 
Between oad and 234 Sts., NEW YORK. 134th Street and Southern i! RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS. FRANCE. 


Boulevard, 
J A Co Oo B D Oo LL, M. SCHLEISSNER, Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Emoroideries and 


— MANUFACTURER OF — Nav YTron=z. PROPRIETOR OF THE Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


Piano Cases, Strings aNd TTUSSCS,} jeaccsssnisnaracrae ae vex weaum preee | PHOSNIX NOVELTY (0,, scorers ue pian one Severe Binns 


Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 9) NS “Pianos nor shipped betere being ah FOS Broadway, Dewy Tere, strument Bags a specialty. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly (One door from St. Denis Hotel.) F 
402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. | Tuned and Regulated. Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO.,| McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 

















IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. T i] Pp C 
HE DOSTON FIANO UO., 


Telegraph and R.R. Station : OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ESSEX, CONN. IVvOoRYTOoON, COnwnN. THE BOSTON PIANO 
A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! : 
——ouR— Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. . WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 
Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; | | TAIB PIANO ACTK »N CO. 


qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily regulated 
while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 


it oe GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 
4 LEHR & C0., Easton, DA. a eee | 447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 























MANUFACTURERS OF 
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ONCE SAID: “You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 
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the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 
This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Siiie-ctiaeabedl ta eats: ten ehband veliabde 
WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN (838. 
HALLETT & CUMSTON PIANO, 200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


ERNEST (5 ABLER & BROTHE GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
—— ESTABLISHED 1854.-— 


July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metaliie 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


action frame. cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
A H [ \ RO M | | A N (S foe aa penance sata 
s 


caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 

which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 

other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 

ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Grade Instruments. 
JARDINE & Son, 



































©. A. AHLSTROM, 


MANUFACTURER, * 
Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y- 
318 & 320 Bast 39th 8t., New York, 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 


PATTERSON, 


GRAND ORGANS: 

Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 

manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
K. Y..4; St. Paul’sM E. Ch., 

. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y.,3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, 4; first Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3 ; and Pittsburgh 
R C. Cathedral, 4. 








ISAAG L COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY Wwoobs, 
425 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 











STULTZ & BAUER, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright 


PIAN OS. 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 3ist Street, New York. 























THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


= NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed. .... Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 

















PIPenB ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 








SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, . READING, MASS 


BROWN & 








Wood ? Brass Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS &. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE CHAS. PARKER C0., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 








CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated 


PRINCESS ORGANS, 


5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 
WASHINGTON, N. J., U. Ss. A 
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STEIN 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


WAY 


THE 






















NEW YORFE-. 









THIS DEVICE, OF WHICH 





It suggests the title of our unique little book 














C.C. BRIGGS & CO., srrcos rrawos 


ARE THE ORIGINATORS, IS | 


We thank our imitators for this acknowledgment of the excellence of our advertising ideas; also for the superiority they accord our 
instruments, by copying our scales, styles and even catalogue illustrations !! 


{ See the instrument that thus farnishes inspiration and ideas for piano builders ? 


WO U LD YO U r Read the original “P. P. P.” ? 





fortunately for certain other mau- | 
ufacturers who bave made use of the \_ 
idea, not having ingenuity enough | 


to prepare their own advertising, 
-* Points Pertinent to Pianos’’—which, as a whole, is now being imitated extensively. 


WE | NOT COPYRIGHTED!! 






Examine the BRIGGS!! 


Write us for “ Points Pertinent to Pianos !! 


0 & 7 Appleton st., Boston, Mass. 














SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





N. Y. 





AOL GE PAT 


5 y ERS 
NTERNATIONA 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


(7° SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 










New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 


James M. Starr & Co, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 

















LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York, 








